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Some idea of the size of this Rem 
lishment may be gained from a knowledge of 
the fact that it covers over 39,000 square feet floor 
space, equal to 20 ordinary stores 100 ft. long by 20 ft. wide. 
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Music ts the essence of order and leads to all that is good, just and beautiful.—riaro. 





“Howard” Mandolins and 
Guitars The best results of forty-four 


years’ experience in the man- 
ufacture of Musical Instruments are embodied in 
Howard Mandolins and Guitars. They are the 
best for tone, true scale and durability that can 
made. Absolute guarantee given with each 
instrument. From $7.50 up. 
Write tor special ‘‘Howard”’ Catalogue. 





4 record of forty years’ unimpeached, honorable 
lealing stands back of every claim made and every 
guarantee given by The Rudolph Wurlitzer Co. 


Celebrated “Snapper” Drum. 














ht, 6inches. A real genuine legitimate Snare 
im for the price of a Boy’s Toy Drum. Our own manu- 
acture rhousands sold last vear. Used extensively in 
Orchestras, Bands and Drum Corps 
} inches across, 7 inches high, 8 good 
snares, nickel-plated shell, 7 nickel - plated 
rods, with rosewood sticks and sling, . = ae 
1431%{. 15 inchesacross, 7 inches high, 8 pe 
snares, nickel- plated shell, 6 nickel - plated 
rods, with rosewood sticks and sling, i wee 
1431's. 14 inches across, 7 inches high, — 

; $3 





snares, nickel- plated shell, 6 nickel-plated 
s, with rosewood sticks and sling, . 
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I Rudolph Wurlitzer Co. are not merely wholesale 
nd retail dealers in musical instruments of every known 
n, but they are also the largest manufacturers 
mporters. No where else is it possible to find such 
a large, fresh and varied stock to select from. 


WURLITZER’S “UNIVERSAL” 
Patent Adjustable Tuning Fork. 








The only reliable gauge of sound in the wortd that is 

lapted to any locality or country, as indicated by the 
name ‘Universal. The pitch may be raised or lowered 
antly, and any desinel tone secured within the range 
f an octave, by simply pushing the slide bar up or down 
etween the prongs. Price, $1.00. By mail, Scts. extra. 








The Rudolph Wurlitzer Co.’s goods go to all parts of 
the world. Recent shipments were made to the Philip- 
Islands, Denmark, London and Hong Kong. 


WURLITZER’S 
Patent Mandolin Pick. 


Endorsed by Professional Mandolin Players. 


Superior in every respect to any Mandolin Pick sold to- 

lay. Iinables the performer to gradually increase or 

decrease the volume of sound, and to tremolo a chord, 

en necessary, with the greatest ease. Little danger 

f breaking and chipping is impossible. Teachers and 

layers who have tried this Pick will use no other 
Price, 20 cents, by mail, prepaid. 
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use in public places. 


Artist’s Violin, $3.68. 





Hopf model, brown color, good finish, inlaid edges, 
ebony trimmings; Violin Bow, Brazilwood, Ebony Frog, 
Pearl Slide and Eye, Bone Tip, German Silver trimmed ; 
box of rosin. Complete Inst/uctor. Violin Case, w: 
black varnish; Brass Lock and Hooks ; flannel .ined. 


Artist’s Mandolin, 
$2.98. 


Nine Ribs, Walnut and Maple, in- 
laid around sound hole, Celluloid 
Guard Plate. Brass, Patent Head, 
Orange Sound Board. Patent Tail-e 
piece and Complete Instructor. 


Artist’s Guitar, 
$2.98. 


Mahogany finish, inlaid 
around sound hole, Brass 
Patent Head, Orange 
Sound Board, Rosewood 
Bridge, Metal Tailpiece, 
Complete Instructor. 

Never before have such values as these been given. 


It is only possible for us to make such superb offers be- 
cause we are the oldest and largest makers and importers 
















MANDOLIN. 
GUITAR. 


| of Musical Instruments, and deal in nothing else. 


Send only 50cents. State instrument desired. We ship 
by next express. Examine at express office. If you find 
outfit exceeds your greatest expectation, and the most 
remarkable value ever offered, pay Express Agent the 
balance of $2.48 on Guitar or Mandolin, or $3.18 on Violin, 
and express charges, and the handsome outfit is yours. 
Give it One Month's Trial; if not perfectly satisfied, we 
will refund your money. 

To those who send entire 


Costs You Nothing amount of cash with order, 
we will send Free an extra set of strings and U. S. Let- 
tered Fingerboard, with which you can learn to play 
either instrument in a short time, without a teacher. 





The name Wurlitzer and the trade mark , 
on a musical instrument is a guarantee of 
value about equal to the letters U.S. on a bank note 





Brass Band Instruments, 
Drums, Etc. 


REDUCED PRICES. 


Our sales in this de- 
partment alone aver- 
age over one hundred 
instruments per day 
Ours has been pro- 
nounced by experts 
to be the finest 
equipped band in- 
strumentdepartment 
found anywhere in 
the United States. This enormous busi- 
ness 9n band instruments has been built 
up solely by giving the public the very best 

value for the money. Large 8-page Band Instrument 
Cata ogue sent free on request 





of ts kind in the United States 


Pays for itself by our easy-peyment plan. 


EVERY KNOWN MUSICAL INSTRUMENT. 
FREE ! pacing gent ae ee aoe illustrations of every known musical instrument FREE ! 
desire String Instrument Catalogue No. 43, Band Catalogue No. 44, or Violin Catalogue No. 46. Please write our address, as below, in full. 


THE RUDOLPH WURLITZER CO. 
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Violin Value “J 


A violin bought by our 
original and unique 
plan becomes simply 
an investment. It is 
always worth exactly 
what you paid for it. 
9 It will pay you to inves- 
tigate this plan before buying. 
We carry the largest line of fine 
and rare Violins in America. 
No heirloom is ever prized so 
highly asan old violin; the very 
soul of the owner is revealed in 
its wonderful tones. We have 
many examples of instruments 
of the old Cremona, Brescian, 
. : Florentine, French, German, 
Austrian, English and Tyrolean violin makers. Large, 
finely-illustrated special Violin Catalogue sent free on 
request. 










_ For years the United States Government has purchased 
its supplies of drums, trumpets and other musical inst: u- 
ments, for use in both the Army and Navy, from The 
Rudolph WurlitzerCo. It requiresa house of the highest 
standing, greatest facilities and lowest prices to meet the 
demands of the Government. 


The Wurlitzer 
Special Solo Bb Cornet. 








® 
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Courtois Model, B4é Cornet, B4 and A Shanks, Mouth- 
piece, Music Rack, Mute, Valve Cleaner and Case, Double 
Water Key, German Silver Piston, Handsomely En- 
graved. The illustration is an exact reproduction of 
Cornet in full detail, as well as engraving. We will ship 
this instrument to you C. 0. D., allowing SIX DAYS 
for examination. An excellent Solo Cornet at a price 


| within the reach of all. There is no reason now why you 
| should not have a good Cornet. 


No. 624. Brass, Elegantly Engraved, complete 
Outfit in Case, sey ate «+ + 2 ae 


No. 625. Nickel, Elegantly Engraved, complete 


Outfit in Case, 21 00 
No. 626. Satin Silver, Elegantly Engraved, 

complete Outfit in Case, <2 =a, ae 
No. 627. SilverBurnished, Elegantly Engraved, 

complete Outfit in Case, . ee 
No. 628. Silver Burnished, Gold Bell and Trim- 

mings, Elegantly Engraved, complete Out- 

8 fe ae oe: ute, ae 





It is scarcely an exaggeration to claim that every 
known Musical Instrument under the sun, certainly afl 
of those in use by the civilized nations of the world, may 
be obtained from The Rudolph Wurlitzer Co., and at 
lower prices than can possibly be made by any legiti- 
mate competitor of equal standing and responsibility. 





Made only by The Rudolph Wurlitzer Co. The Tonophone plays automatically, 
nd is op aed with nickel-in-the-slot attachment. The greatest self-playing instrument yet devised for 


Either will be sent free. Specify whether you 
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110-120 East Fourth St., CINCIN 
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SUCCESS 


John Marshall Expounding the Constitution 


AMERICA’S GREATEST JURIST 


CHIEF JUSTICE FULLER 
ATTORNEY-GENERAL GRIGGS 


HE nation celebrates the hundredth anniversary of John Marshall's 

elevation to the supreme judiciary, February 4, with love and enthu- 

siasm. The present supreme court of the United States takes the 
lead in honoring his memory, holding appropriate exercises in the capitol 
it Washington, with members of the President's cabinet and of the senate 
ind house of representatives in attendance. Mr. Justice Gray's eulogy, at 
Richmond, Virginia, and exercises in the principal cities of the United 
States, under the auspices of the American Bar Association, will make the 
event one of national importance. ‘The special contributions to this issue of 
SUCCESS, of tributes to the great jurist's worth, from representatives of the 
three great branches of the government,—the legislative, the judicial, 
ind the executive,—still further enhance the interest. 

John Marshall's life was the embodiment of success. He won fame not 
‘lone through learning or ambition, but by the exercise of honesty. The 
merest sketch of his life is an incentive to labor and achievement. In 

rapid survey, it may be stated: He was born at Germantown, Fauquier 
‘ounty, Virginia. At twenty years of age, he was an officer of the Revolu- 
onary army, and devoted eight years of his life to military duty. From 
783 to 1801, when he ascended the supreme bench, he was successively a 
ember of the Virginia assembly and the constitutional conventions of his 
‘ate and the nation, a representative in congress, secretary of war, foreign 
nbassador,and secretary of state. He declined appointments by Washing- 
n as attorney-general and associate justice of the supreme court Among 


—" 


- JUSTICE McKENNA 
CONGRESSMAN KAHN 


his crowding duties, he won fame at the bar as an advocate, and garnered 
the wealth of wisdom and learning which will shine through the ages. He 
was appointed chief justice at the early age of forty-six; and for thirty-four 
years the supreme majesty of the law spoke through his lips. Such a career 
isa model. It was made possible by rugged honesty and intense industry. 

In 1801, when he ascended the supreme bench, the journals of the 
wheels of government had not worn smooth. The creation of a national 
government by means of a written constitution was regarded as a brilliant 
but perilous experiment. In 1805, from his high seat of justice, he an- 
nounced that ‘‘the United States, for many important purposes, form a 
single nation. The states are constituent parts of the United States.’’ 
Expounding the Constitution, he laid down the rule that ‘neither a strict 
nor a liberal interpretation, but the plain meaning of the words should 
govern’’ its construction. These things are plain and simple now; but, 
when reading the debates and conflicts which raged at the time, one wonders 
that Marshall held to such simple and direct propositions. His success 
was founded upon this truthful, logical process of his mind. Where others 
groped and spun fine theories, Marshall grasped and understood the vital 
truths. For this reason, a constituency of his native state elected him to 
the national constitutional convention, although he pledged himself pub- 
licly to vote against their convictions. 

He was fearless. When Aaron Burr was vn trial for treason, that as- 
tute lawyer attempted a bold stroke. He audaciously alleged that Thomas 





the President of the United States, was in possession of papers 
ry to his defense. The layman will not fully appreciate the sub- 
1d audacity of this plea. The accused sued for a subpoena duces 

issue to the sovereign head of the government. Grave questions 
umental law were involved. Marshall was a federalist. It was 
ht to contemplate the national government as strong, bright and 
1s a diamond, reflecting greater light by reason of the facets 
the states. Marshall met the difficulty with grave tranquillity. 
through the theories of ancient and modern law, he developed 
nage of the President of the United States, citizen, sovereign, 
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and citizen again. In a wise and prudent argument, close and logicai, 
couched in chaste and noble language, he allowed the writ. After his ut- 
terances, much sophistry disappeared. 

Marshall presided over the supreme court during the administrations 
of John Adams, Thomas Jefferson, James Madison, James Monroe, John 
Quincy Adams and Andrew Jackson. He was the genius who molded 
such epochs as the French hostilities, the War of 1812-14, the Louisiana 
and Florida purchases, and the adjustment of the constituent states to 
the nation. Upon his success in the last-named achievement, will rest his 
greatest claim to the admiration of the American people. 


Where John Marshall, as a Revolutionary Soldier, Got His Great Love for the American Union: 
In this Skefch, He is Shown Reading the News of the Battle of Lexington to His Virginia Troops 


The Man Who Molded Our Constitutional Law 
MELVILLE W. FULLER 
(Chief Justice of the United States, 


rT as a Revolutionary soldier, member of the Virginia Convention, 
issembly, and of congress, envoy to France, and secretary of 
it we think of John Marshall, but as the great magistrate who, for 
r years, held, practically, unquestioned sway as the head of the 
irt of the United States. During the period of his incumbency, 
Ellenborough, Tenterden and Denman were, successively, chief 
f England; and Eldon, Erskine, Lyndhurst and Brougham were 
llors. Judge Marshall had been a soldier, as had Erskine, 
short time, a member of the cabinet, as was Ellenborough; but 
4 rison can be instituted between him and either of his eminent 
ries. His intellect exhibited the combination of force and 
h were characteristic of Lord Lyndhurst, but the latter was 
itician than statesman; whereas Marshall, if he had remained 

fe, would have been more of a statesman than politician. 
Marshall has been compared to Holt and Mansfield. Un- 
y Chief Justice Holt, in applying the old system to the wants of a 
of society, may be said to have dealt in constructive jurisprudence. 
» the regulation of negotiable securities and the settlement of 
ons pertaining to the law of contracts, as Lord Mansfield may 
| to be the founder of the commercial law of England. But, 
t and Mansfield contributed to the expansion of a system of 
nal law, yet the creation of such a system was especially the 

nt of Marshall. 

ere judicial learning, he has been surpassed by some; but, in the 
pure reasoning, by none. His colleague, Justice Story, eminent 
e, author, and teacher, will be remembered chiefly for those elabo- 
rks which led Lord Campbell to refer to him, in the house of lords, 
rst of living writers on the law, in which he displayed a _prod- 
learning in every branch of jurisprudence. This the chief 
id not; but he possessed, in a degree rarely, if ever, equaled, the 
f detecting at once the very point on which the disposition of a 
rsy depended, and resolving every argument into its ultimate 
es and then applying them to the decision of the case. It is even 


asserted that, at the close of one of his admirable opinions, Judge Marshall 
said: ‘* These seem to me to be the conclusions to which we are conducted 
by reason and the law. Brother Story will furnish the authorities."’ 

While Marshall's fame will chiefly depend upon his masterly treatment 
of constitutional questions, yet it is not to be inferred that he was not 
eminent in other departments. The late Chief Justice Waite well said :— 

‘‘He kept himself at the front on all constitutional law, and conse- 
quently his master hand is seen in every case which involved that subject. 
At the same time, he and his co-workers, whose names are, some of them, 
almost as familiar as his own, were engaged in laying deep and strong the 
foundation on which the jurisprudence of this country has since been built. 
Hardly a day now passes, in the court he so dignified and adorned, without 
reference to some decision of his time as establishing a principle which, 
from that day to this, has been accepted as undoubted law. 

‘«We see him in the discharge of all his duties of exalted office, in the 
walks of private life, with a buoyant spirit, a playful temperament, and 
with a zest which he showed in enjoying the pleasures of the table or club. 
Numerous personal incidents are narrated in illustration of the simplicity 
of his character; but there is none more striking than the fact that the head 
of the most powerful tribunal on earth never retired to rest without repeating 
the Lord's prayer and the lines commencing, ‘Now I lay me down to 
sleep.’ As the years pass, the form of this great man continues to shine 
with undiminished luster, and so it will continue until the firmament whence 
beam the glories of Tribonian and D' Aguesseau, of Hale and Mansfield, 
is rolled together like a scroll.’ 


A Character Study of John Marshall 
JosEpH MCKENNA 
(Associate Justice of the Supreme Court) 
Creer JusTICE MARSHALL was essentially a man of wise discretion. He 
ruled his life by the implanted precepts of moral and civil piety. This 
development of his nature resulted from his logical trend of mind. A stud) 
of Marshall leads to the conclusion that it was impossible for him to accep! 
any theory not compatible with ethical justice. He was not so learned as 
Story, nor did his diction display the lavish imagination of Webster; but 
his writings are a tonic to the mind. Without strain or circumlocution, he 
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izes the ideal truth. The reader knows at once that the fact is stated. 
Thence Marshall follows, in reasonable and natural sequence, from the fact 
to the rational conclusion. 
In the infancy of the nation, many basic truths were obscure. Learned 
advocates honestly took one side or the other. As the just arbiter of the 
ravest disputes, Marshall, the thinker, sat and determined justice and equity. 
His keen common sense guided the infant government from emancipated 
provincialism to nationhood. He had a peculiarly lofty ideal of national 
sovereignty. This thought grew in his mind from the contemplation of the 
duties of a soldier serving his native land, and, later, the close study of 
principles forced upon the lawyer. As illustrative of his peculiar powers 
s a thinker, it may be said that very few students of the law have read 
Chief Justice Marshall's decisions without feeling that they are exactly nat- 
ural, that they are true, and that they follow a plain train of reasoning. 


He Wrote His Own Tribute in Letters of Gold 


Joun W. GRIGGS 


wu 


(Atlorney-General of the United States) 


T°? PAY tribute to John Marshall, the man, would be to epitomize the 

greatness, the chivalry and the power of an intellectual giant immortal 
n the annals of his country. To pay tribute to John Marshall, the jurist, 
would be to write a history of American constitutional law. During a period 
of thirty-five years, this great chief justice handed down opinions from the 
bench which now form the standard authority on constitutional questions, 
and will forever stand an imperishable monument to his judicial power 
and learning. 

Nothing more can be said in praise of Marshall than he has himself 
said in his judicial capacity. There, the crystalline clearness of his intellect, 
the high standard of integrity and steadfastness of purpose are written in let- 
ters of gold. Let the young and ambitious read his life and profit by the les- 
sons written therein. If the centenary of Marshall's appointment to the su- 

reme bench inspires our youth to imitate his great virtues, it will, indeed, be 
worthy tribute to one of the noblest as well as one of the most learned 
en in our history. 

» * = 


His Rank is High in the American Heart 
JuLius KAHN 
(Member of Congress from California) 


As TIME advances, the fame of John Marshall widens. There used to be 
: an undercurrent of objection—-a sort of dissenting opinion,—to Chief 
justice Marshall's primacy in the history of the supreme court. There 
were those in whose memory lingered a trace of disappointment over the 
shattering of cherished views upon the relationship of the state to the fed- 
eral government. In addition, there were the advocates of Taney and 
Story, superbly great in their time. But I| think it will now be conceded 
that the tremendous crisis which Mr. Marshall averted by his decisions 
carved out a higher place in history than either of the others has been able 
toattain, By common consent, almost, he is pictured in the public mind 
as holding together the sovereign states, welding and solidifying them into 
a greater and nobler union than even the founders of the government 
dreamed of as possible. The bar and the bench consider him an ideal 
man, the ablest lawyer of. his generation, the unrivaled jurist whose inter- 
pretation of the constitution has ‘never ceased to be a standard, the public 
ian whose services to the people as a soldier, diplomat, statesman, and 
udge, entitle him to a place in the American heart not inferior to the 
high places occupied by George Washington and Abraham Lincoln. 


| ‘ome respects the most remarkable and successful journalist of the pres- 
ent time is Alfred C. Harmsworth, of London, who began to make a 
ng by writing when sixteen years old, and is now, at the age of 
‘ty-four, the owner of thirty publications, which bring him an immense 
ne. To obtain a much needed rest Mr. Harmsworth has come to this 
try. 
‘«In the first place,’’ he remarked, in the course of a talk for SUCCEss, 
‘t me say a word in commendation of your publication, Success. Being 
nturally interested in all journalistic ventures, I have watched SuCCEss 
the other side of the water, and have seen it steadily grow until now I 
rd it as a shining example of what can be done by men with ideas, even 
‘hese days of intense journalistic competition. The tone of Success is 
irable; and, what is even more useful in giving the necessary momentum, 
Ss a specific and definite idea behind it—an idea which comes home to 
cry one, for we are, of course, all striving for success insome form. The 
cation makes an appeal to all, and yet is specialized, and on one of 
\ost vital things in life. No wonder it is finding a host of readers! 
‘I think that this matter of specialization is already, and, as the years 
will become more and more the keynote of success. The world’s ef- 


e workers are constantly increasing in number. Competition is 
‘ 
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He Won Recognition as a Prince Among Men 


"THERE are numerous incidents, stories, and anecdotes, illustrating the 

simplicity, modesty, and good-fellowship of this prince among men. 
The battle of Lexington had been fought when John Marshall walked 
twenty miles from his Germantown home to the muster grounds to enlist 
for the war. The captain of the company organized there was,absent, so 
young Marshall took charge, temporarily, as a lieutenant. The young lieu- 
tenant, after drilling his men, called them around him and told them he 
had some important news. In those days it took news several weeks to 
reach the remote country districts of Virginia, from Boston. The men, 
who had not heard of the battle of Lexington, were not as enthusiastic as 
Marshall had hoped to find them; but, when he related the main facts of 
the battle in his clear, simple, but impressive manner, the story fired their 
hearts. They were sturdy yeomen, and the young lieutenant proved im- 
mensely popular with them. He frequently challenged his men to a game 
of quoits, of which he was very fond, and indulged in a number of foot 
races with them. With all his boyishness and love of sport, he possessed 
so much dignity of character that his discipline over his men did not suffer. 

It was said that Marshall was so plain and modest, in his dress and 
bearing, that he never attracted attention in a crowd. He was, in fact, 
rather careless in dress. Once, wearing what was called a linen roundcoat, 
his pockets filled with cherries, of which he was eating, he strolled into one 
of the principal hotels in Richmond. The proprietor remarked to one of 
his guests, after Marshall had gone :— 

‘«That man is the greatest lawyer in this country; take my advice and 
employ him in your case."’ 

‘*No, I have already hired Mr. C 
that fellow."’ 

Mr. C wore a powdered wig, and had a distinguished appearance. 
When the case was called, the next day, the client was surprised to find 
Marshall on the other side, and saw him gain point after point over his 
distinguished looking counsel. When the session had closed, the client 
approached Marshall and said to him: ‘‘ Mr. Marshall, I have only five 
dollars, and will give it to you if you will settle this case for me. I have 
given all my money to Mr. C , and, if the case goes on with you against 
him, he must lose it.”’ 

Mr. Marshall laughingly accepted the five dollars, settled the matter 
amicably, and slyly joked the bewigged gentleman on his lack of success. 

The great lawyer was a very religious man, although not until a short 
time before his death did he assent to the doctrine of the divinity of Christ. 
On one occasion, after he had become chief justice, he was traveling in his 
gig in Virginia. At the close of the day, he reached the village of Win- 
chester, and put up atthe McGuire Tavern. One of the shafts of his 
vehicle had been broken and tied with a hickory withe. His dress was 
plain black, and his knee buckle was loose. A guest at the hotel hailed 
him as a fellow yeoman. After nightfall, three or four young lawyers, 
guests at the hotel, assembled with Marshall in the tavern. The discussion 
reached a heated debate over the merits of the Christian religion. A young 
atheist present was worsting his antagonists. Wheeling in his chair, this 
young man said to Chief Justice Marshall, who was unknown to the com- 
pany, and who had, up to that moment, been only a silent auditor :— 

‘«*My old gentleman, what do you think of these things ?"’ 

The chief justice answered him. Ifa flash of lightning had crossed 
the room, it could not have struck the people with more astonishment than 
the «‘old man’s"’ reply, as he took up each argument that had been ad- 
vanced against Christianity and destroyed them all with crushing logic, 
pathos and sublimity. He talked on for some time, and the company ot 
young lawyers was fairly hypnotized—to use a modern phrase. They 
afterwards learned it was the great chief justice who had addressed them. 


, who is head and shoulders over 
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A Chat With Alfred C. Harmsworth, London’s Great Editor 


steadily growing keener. The man who wins recognition in this Twentieth 
Century will have to do some one thing extremely well. If I were giving 
just one word of advice to a young man, I should say—concentrate. 

«As for myself, I feel that whatever position I have attained is due to 
focusing my energies and time. When I went into journalism I made 
up my mind that I would master the business of editing and publishing. 
This is a vast specialty, but then I was very young and had a good deal 
of self-confidence. 1 was always on the lookout for information, and, when 
I was twenty-one, I published & little weekly called ‘ Answers.’ Its pur- 
pose was to give the public fresh facts and knowledge on about every 
subject under the sun, and to sugar-coat the pill with light and entertain- 
ing articles and stories. To the form and appearance of ‘ Answers,’ I 
gave but little attention; it was the kernel inside the shell upon which I 
concentrated my thoughts. ‘Answers’ gave me a good income from the 
start, and has ever since been one of my most valuable properties. I was 
satisfied with it at first, but my ambitions soon reached higher and farther. 
Every enterprise, however, that I have undertaken since this maiden 
effort, has been a logical outcome of conditions that | had previously de- 
veloped. A substantial and permanent structure of success must, after 

{Concluded on page 640) 
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Problems 





THE ROYAL FAMILY OF GERMANY—EMPEROR WILLIAM IN UNIFORM 


as bound to come. In their summing up at the end of the year, a 
half dozen influential European journals, the London ‘‘Times’’ among 
expressed the conviction that Europe should combine against 

erica in a commercial and economic policy. The ‘‘Times’’ asks:— 
‘‘How much of the world’s expansion will America take from us? 
vy much will she leave for us to struggle over with other manufacturing 
ns? Apparently the problem will be solved far sooner than has been 
nerally expected. The abnormal demand of the United States for its 
engineering products is fast slackening, thus bringing the marvelous 
rease in American manufacturing capacity for the last five years, and 
lly for the last three, to bear 
he foreign markets of the world.”’ 
eroy Beaulieu, Vienna correspond- 
f the «*Times,’’ writes that the 
ted States may henceforth be re- 
ed as the first of industrial na- 
ns, and that her superiority will be- 
ore strikingly evident year by 
He says that Americans now 
the people of continental Eu- 
s they do Onentals, who vege- 
ind dream dreams. He can see 
other remedy than a commercial 
financial alliance of all the Euro- 
ean nations against us. Who knows 
t this growing fear of America may 
rce the European nations to try to 
nderstand each other, and to abolish 
r war camps and their armies! 
Peace may come to Europe through the cheapness of our steel and iron. 
\nd we shall welcome the United States of Europe, united though it be 
sugh fear of a nation which has no armed camp. If universal peace 
es to this world, it must be in the chariots of commerce. Let Europe 

te. We do not fear. 


et 


GRACE VAN STUDDIFORD 


- . 


s said that botn Germany and France are watching the course of events 

n the Philippines with the hope that America will become tired of the 
me. Germany, it is announced, is ready to go in and finish what 
nerica has tried to do. Though the exact disposition of the Philippines 
y no means determined yet, it is a waste of time on the part of Germany 
; r France to suppose that the American people ever get tired of one thing 
: that deeply involves their pride. Whatever else is decided, congress is cer- 
1 to find some way to govern territory not in the Union, or to bring it 
thin the pale of American influence,and Germany might just as well make 

er mind that destiny did not intend the Philippines for her. 


+ a 7. 


STRATIVE of what we are actually accomplishing in that faraway land, 
' the inhabitants of which so many people delight in calling savages, is 
following description of a daily incident in South Luzon, contained in a 
ter recently received from Lieutenant-Colonel James Parker, of the United 
tes AFMY -— 
‘«In one of the schools I have established here, the children, taught 
irs daily by a soldier, orally, (for I have no books,) have learned, in 
s, over five hundred English words, and can even sustain a short 
rsation, their accent being clear and distinct. Nowadays, as I ride 
y province,I am saluted, at every door, by little, childish voices pip- 
Good morning, Colonel.’ I stop and speak with them in English. 
nswer me proudly from their little store of newly acquired knowledge ; 
5 ; | ride away, they always cry out, ‘Good-by, Colonel." The boys 
a our friends. They play with the soldiers and talk to them. There 
e for Spanish here any longer. Only those who received an unusual 
tion can talk and read Spanish. The children should be taught from 
glish school books, and well taught. A knowledge of ‘Americano’ will 
ke them quickly Americans."’ 


* a + 
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[ "= investigation of hazing at West Point by a military court and a 
ongressional committee has brought out clearly one fact,—that the 

tary academy is a most discouraging school for a dull or timid young 

in to get a life-start in. Cadets Booz and Breth, both of whom are 
eged to have died as a result of hazing, probably ought never to have 
one there. Yet if all the dull boys had been excluded from West Point, 


ve might never have had such men as ‘‘Stonewall’’ Jackson and Ulysses 
(rant 


Without doubt there are cases where hazing has been carried 
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A SNAP SHOT OF EMPEROR FRANCIS JOSEPH OF AUSTRIA, AND HIS FIELD STAFF 


to an extreme. It is a practice hard to regulate, but it has some good in 
it. Who has not seen some young egotist or cad in every college, who 
needed just this sort of discipline to make him sufferable? The practice, 
in general, cannot be defended, but without it West Point might add to 
list of cads and cowards, which, fortunately, is a short one. 
- +. - 

'T’HE Boers’ wonderful courage and tenacity challenge the admiration o{ 

the western world. But would it not be better, from a plain citizen's 
point of view, if this cruel war were over? Its prolongation can only inean 
more suffering and sorrow for them,—that is, for the few that will be lett. 
The sooner De Wet and his men are 
caught, the better it may be for thein. 
selves as well as for the English. Jolin 
Bull has been humiliated as much as 
he ever could be. He does not know 
the meaning of the word humble. He 
was built, from the beginning, with his 
proud nose in the air; and, with all the 
defeats he has received, it is still there. 
Mr. Harmsworth tells us that the old 
gentleman can stand this war twenty 
years longer without wincing. 

a 2 + 

THe question of fortifying the Nica- 

ragua Canal ought to be a simple 
one for the whole world. If the Ameri- 
can people are to go down into their 
pockets to build this canal, why should 
they not own it, fortify it, and con- 
trol it in time of war? Would England build such a canal without this 
right? At either end of the Suez Canal, a point not even on the same con- 
tinent with her, she has built great fortifications, and she could and would 
close that water route to-morrow against all comers, if she felt such action 
to be to her interest. Even if she did not, Gibraltar would, practically, dom- 
inate it. England has nomore right to ask us to keep this canal open under 
all circumstances than we have to ask her to tear away her gun casements 
at Smyrna, Aden and Gibraltar. In time, we shall build the only isthmian 
canal connecting the Atlantic and the Pacific, and fortify it. Will England 
delay this great enterprise ? Not if she knows her best interests. 








FANNIE FULLER 


. + « 


Wwe the masculine half of creation is contending with problems of 
war and peace, it is pleasant to turn for a moment to the daintier 
half, which is fulfilling its various missions not less creditably. 

Grace Van Studdiford made her début in grand opera as Martha, dur- 
ing the fourth week of the season of opera in English, at the Metropolitan 
Opera House, New York. While her success was immediate, and this 
first good impression was afterwards confirmed by her performance of Mi- 
chaela, it was an appearance as Marguerite that demonstrated her capabil- 
ity. She was called upon, at an hour's notice, to sing the rdle; and, al- 
though she had never sung it, she triumphed easily over the difficulties. 

Her first appearance on the stage was made in a somewhat simila! 
manner. It was in Chicago, six years ago. ‘‘The Black Hussar"’ was 
being sung at the Schiller Theater. The Minna of the cast was taken ill. 
Gracia Quive, a pretty Indian girl with a remarkably clear soprano voice, 
was recommended for the place. Miss Quive had only forty-eight hours 11 
which to learn the part. The excellent work of the novice led to many 
flattering offers, one of them to join ‘‘The Bostonians.'' It was as a met- 
ber of this organization that Miss Van Studdiford gained prominence. She 
is now one of the most highly valued members of the English Grand Oper 
Company. { 

Miss Fannie Fuller, the seventh and last unmarried daughter of Chie! 
Justice and Mrs. Melville W. Fuller, bids fair to reflect credit upon that 
revered and eminently dignified branch of the government to which her 
father belongs. Miss Fuller has recently returned from Europe, wheré, 
for two years, she studied art and music, mostly in Germany and France. 
Instead of remaining satisfied with a smattering of those accomplishments 
she was sent to acquire, this little lady became proficient in them, besides 
perfecting herself in the French and German languages. 

Miss May Brown, of Baltimore, is another most accomplished young 
woman. The daughter of former Governor Frank Brown, of Marylan¢, 
this young woman has proved her right to a bright and helpful place ® 
life, by her usefulness to her distinguished father. The announcement © 
her engagement to Baron Rudolph Lehman, consul-general of Gree 
to the Netherlands, has been made. 
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The Dearest Old Lady In America 


J. HERBERT WELCH 

M USIC swept through the auditorium in majes- 
, tic waves. All were standing, and all were 
singing. Every eye was turned toward the stage, 
and fixed upon the figure of an aged woman, 
feeble, yet stately. She was singing, too; she 
was the animating spirit in that enthusiastic 
throng. ‘*The Battle Hymn of the Republic’ 
was the song; its author, Mrs. Julia Ward Howe, 
was the woman. Grandly the words of the famous 
old hymn were wafted through the hall :— 


Mine eyes have seen the glory of the coming of the Lord: 
He is trampling out the vintage where the grapes of wrath 
are stored; 
He hath loosed the fateful lightning of His terrible swift 
sword ;— 
His truth is marching on. 


I have seen Him in the watch fires of a hundred circling 


camps; 
They have builded Him an altar in the evening dews and 
damps; 


, 
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I can read his righteous sentence by the dim and flaring 
lamps; 
His day is marching on. 


I have read a fiery gospel, writ in burnished rows of steel: 

‘*As ye deal with my contemners, so with you my grace 
shall deal; 

Let the hero, born of woman, crush the serpent with his 
heel, 


Since God is marching on." 


He has sounded forth the trumpet that shall never call 
retreat; 
He is sifting out the hearts of men before His judgment 


seat; 
Oh! be swift, my soul, to answer Him! be jubilant, my 
feet! 
Our God is marching on. 


In the beauty of the lilies, Christ was born across the sea, 
With a glory in His bosom that transfigures you and me: 
As He died to make men holy, let us die to make men 
free, 
While God is marching on. 


For the last fifty years, the personality and ideas 
of this magnificent woman have been the inspi- 
ration of assemblies and of individuals, and have 


THE HIGHEST TYPE OF GIRL -- - 


Yours women are the greatest influence in the 

world to-day. It is sometimes said that 
women are what men make them. It is much 
truer, I think, to say that men are what women 
make them. The best elements of society are 
conserved in women. The world looks to women, 
and depends upon them, for its moral and spirit- 
ual advancement. I wish more girls would real- 
ize this great fact. But more are realizing it, I 
am happy to say, than in my youth. 

In my time, I have seen our sex advance in 
moral fiber and in dignity of thought. Their re- 
lease from worn-out tradition, as to the place of 
women, has broadened their horizon, and in- 
creased their ambition to live on high planes of 
intellectual and moral life. They are going up, 
and men are going up with them. One sex can- 
not advance alone; the progress must be mutual. 
This is why I believe in co-education. The sexes 
are an inspiration and a police to each other. 

I am glad that the girls of to-day are athletic, 
for sound health means far greater happiness for 
themselves, and those near and dear to them, and 
a stronger and better race in the twentieth cen- 
tury. To all girls, I would say: If you want 
to feel joy in living, exercise in the open air, as 
much as possible. Breathe deeply, and inure your- 
selves to cold. 

| am thankful that home training is now being 
taught in public schools. There are vast poten- 
talities of happiness in this movement. It will 
give added success and satisfaction to the married 
tate, and, to specify a minor, but still important 
atter, will go far toward solving the servant 
problem, by increasing respect for household 
w One of the greatest regrets of my life has 
been that I have not been more of an adept at 
am ckeeping. Yet I, who have devoted myself 
“hictly to writing, lecturing, and traveling, have 
ed this knowledge less than most women. 
e much respect for the woman who is pro- 
tin household work. She does not make 
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drudgery of it. She takes pride in her capabili- 
ty, and is asuccess,—considerably more of a suc- 
cess than the haughty lady, who orders her ser- 
vants about in imperious tones. The latter would 
not like to be told that her attitude is a relic of 
barbarism, and is rarely if ever seen in the best 
society; yet this is the truth. The woman who 
thinks it beneath her dignity to treat those who 
are performing the duties of her household with 
tactful consideration, gives unmistakable evi- 
dence of crudeness, and lack of all culture, ex- 
cept, perhaps, a mere surface glaze, which is usu- 
ally most transparent to those whom she is most 
desirous of impressing. Such a woman may be 
able to simulate elegance and polish, but she has 
really very bad manners. 

In this matter of manners, we have not ad- 
vanced during the last half century. We Ameri- 
cans do not give manners the attention they 
deserve. Abroad, we are acquiring the reputa- 
tion of being the best dressed people in the world; 
but about our manners, which are even more im- 
portant than dress, there is often a polite but sig- 
nificant silence. Our educational system should 
take more account of deportment, which, in large 
measure, is expressive of what we represent. The 
social atmosphere is warmed by the enthusiasm 
of youth. We admire and even envy the over- 
flowing vitality of the healthy girl. But when the 
outpouring of this enthusiasm and vitality be- 
comes forgetful of the feelings and opinions of 
others, the line between good manners and bad is 
crossed. Young women who are fond of outdoor 
sports, who can do as well as men numerous 
things that,in the past, men alone did,and women 
who aresuccessfully competing with men in the bus- 
iness or the professional world, exult in the power 
and freedom which their mothers did not have. 
This is excellent, but these progressive women 
are in danger of offending good manners, by giv- 
ing their exultation and their own personalities 
too great an emphasis. Some of them feel that 
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reached out into the hearts of the American peo- 
ple. Mrs. Howe's close association with most of 
the greatest men and women, and the most in- 
tellectual society of America, during the last half 
century, makes her a true representative of the 
best in American life. It has been her lifelong 
ambition to exercise influence toward right living. 
In reply to my remark that her character and ap- 
pearance resemble those of Queen Victoria, she 
said that she would far rather be counted among 
the influential women of America than be queen 
of England. It seems superfluous to say that her 
ambition has been realized. 

But it was in the quiet of her drawing room 
that I found her at her best, this dearest old lady 
of America. It was there that her brightness of 
intellect and warmth of womanly sentiment shone 
forth; where it was my rare privilege to be per- 
mitted to employ a photographer for the series of 
brand-new pictures granted to SuCCESss by Mrs. 
Howe; and where, also, she indited the splendid 
dissertation on ‘*The Highest Type of Girl,’ 
which follows. Every American girl should read it. 


JULIA WARD HOWE 


their sturdy work, or play, is too engrossing to 
give them time for the delicate amenities and 
little niceties of social life, that in my youth were 
held in such high esteem. This view of man- 
ners is not that of the majority of women, but it 
has sufficient prevalence to have caused a deteri- 
oration in politeness, since the days when I went 
to school. Young women are less reserved than 
they used to be. They should remember that re- 
serve is a power in life, as in literature. It is 
possible to be frank, yet keep something in re- 
serve. 

Good manners are not a mere matter of form. 
It is, of course, essential that there be some stand- 
ard of deportment, but the garment of formal 
politeness is easily assumed, and may conceal 
depravity. True politeness, the kind that can- 
not be counterfeited, finds its source in a good 
heart; sincerity is its chief element. To be po- 
lite in the true sense, one must be well mannered 
in thought and feeling. If a mother brings her 
children up to be self-respecting, sincere, and 
considerate of others, she need not drill them 
much in the external forms of politeness. She 
may rest assured that they wi.l have innate good 
breeding, which is a key to many of the world’s 
storehouses of success and happiness. 

The freedom, or even laxity of manner which I 
have seen develop in young people during the 
last few years, is but a reaction against the old 
stiffness and formality of society. Already this 
reaction is beginning to wear itself out, and the 
pendulum of American womanhood to swing 
evenly and smoothly. The new influences and 
opportunities which have come into the lives of 
our women during the period of my observation, 
have resulted in a state of affairs which partakes 
somewhat of the chaotic; but, out of the chaos, 
order is being born, and out of the stimulating 
new conditions, will come the representative 
twentieth-century American girl, who will be, I 
think, the highest “ype of girl the world has seen. 





HE greatest fortune a man can have in youth, during the formative 
period of his character growth, is to come constantly in contact with 
strong and inspiring personality. Therefore, it was a fortunate day 
e when I arrived in Springfield, Illinois, back in the fifties, crossed 
square to a brick building opposite the courthouse, mounted the 
» the second floor, walked back through the hall, and entered the 
e of Abraham Lincoln. I can still see vividly that dingy room. 
windows, none too clean, 
A long table, cov- 
green baize, extended 
An old-fashioned 
ontaining many 
es, stood in one cor- 
Lincoln's desk was 
ner room, but com- 
view of the door. 
he turned slowly, 
e relaxing the stern 
s mouth. I intro- 

self. 
es, | remember,’’ he 
ed, and then called 
s partner, William 


! here is Mr. Lit- 
ho wants to study 
is. Any arrangement 
make with him will 

tisfactory to me."’ 

s began my association 

the greatest and most 
essful American of the 

ry. For a number of 
rs | saw Mr. Lincoln almost 

n his law office, lean- 
ck in his chair, with 
ng legs crossed, listen- 
» the story of some cli- 
-in the courtroom, rising 
y and carelessly, and, in 
ling voice, with no at- 
t oratory, completely 
ring and collapsing the 

argument of his ad- 
with one or two quick, 

sts, —on the platform, 
tress of political cam- 
ns, telling stories that made 

her side ridiculous, and 

suddenly growing deeply 

ind finally, in the 

ise, at Washington. 

e was the same man, 

to bear on every 

reat or small, the 

ordinary common 

the same extraordi- 

ty. These two qual- 

e chief constituents 

ess of Abraham Lincoln. If he had had the former without the 

; e would have been a very dangerous man; if the latter without the 
vould have been impractical and the victim of others. But they 
each other in his character, and made a great manof him. Years 

Lincoln became a national figure, he was known as ‘‘ Honest 

Everybody knew he was honest,—honest in spirit as well as 
he seemed older than he really was on account of a certain air 
nding many things that he kept close within himself. 

ents knew that, with ‘Old Abe”’ as their lawyer, they would 

se,—if it was fair; if not, that it was a waste of time to take it 
\fter listening some time one day to a would-be client's state- 

1is eyes on the ceiling, he swung suddenly round in his chair 


1 ell, you have a pretty good case in technical law, but a pretty bad 
ty and justice. You'll have to get some other fellow to win 
for you. I couldn'tdoit. All the time while standing talking 
ry, I'd be thinking, ‘Lincoln, you're a liar,’ and I believe I 
rget myself and say it out loud.’’ 
th justice on his side, no matter what the law might be, Mr. 
rarely failed to win. He had a way of devoting himself entirely to 
pivotal point in a case, letting the minor details take care of 
es. He took less time to sum up than any other lawyer I ever 
ften only five or ten minutes,—and half that time devoted toa 
But it was as if he had leaned over and lifted the gaudy covering 
ry weak and shabby piece of furniture. The other side had spent 
hree hours, perhaps, in covering up with showy oratory the weak- 
f their case. In ten minutes, with apparently no effort at all, he 
t bare. Expansive oratory was the style in those days, but Mr. 

)in's manner before a jury was like that of many of the best lawyers 

day. It was merely simple, concise statement, directly to the point, 

lear, logical argument. He believed in simplicity, and was a 
aster in the use of vigorous Anglo-Saxon words. 

But he would tell stories. At that time, in that region, the 
eople expected them, even in the courtroom. There were few 
eaters, and not much diversion out in that country then, so the 

town would flock to court for its entertainment. There was also 
nuch more personal feclag @ weit than now, and it was 
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the chief cause of a great deal of litigation. When these “ animus’’ ca 
were being tried, there was often a spirit of levity in the courtroom. L: 
yers would seize every chance to exploit their wit*and powers of repart: 
and the room would resound with laughter. In these contests, ‘‘Old Ab: 
was often a central and victorious figure. His natural ability as a sto 
teller was greatly developed by his environment. The lawyers rode 
circuit on horseback together, and beguiled the dragging hours with stori: 
Then, at the hotels, in te 
evening, there was not mu 
to do but sit around, usually 
the midst of a crowd of ; 
miring citizens, spinning ya 
and relating real and ima 
nary experiences. From t 
school Mr. Lincoln was gr: 
uated, the best story-telle: 
them all. He was grateful | 
a good and new story. Wh« 
ever | heard one, I would ta 
the first opportunity, after ¢ 
ting back to the office, to 
peat it to him. 

‘‘John,”’ he said to me « 
day, after he had finish: 
laughing at one of my stories 
‘that’s a good story, but y 
don't tell it right Your ar- 
rangement is slipshod. Wl 
you should be as careful 
have your story precise an 
logical as if you were making 
a geometrical demonstration. ' 

His great fund of stories was 
very useful to Mr. Lincoln. 
He relieved many an oppres- 
sive or painful situation wit! 
alively anecdote. And he als 
used his stories as a kind 
self-protection. With all his 
geniality and apparent expan- 
siveness, Mr. Lincoln was a 
very reticent man. It was 
only to a very few that he 
really revealed himself. To 
the many,—he told stories. 
At heart, he was, of course 
deeply serious and earnest. 
remember well the scene in 
the office of the Illinois ** State 
Journal’’ when he received 
the news of his nomination for 
the presidency. He was mu 
affected, and went about the 
room shaking hands with e\ 
erybody, without uttering 
word. When we got outside 
he remarked: ‘‘ Well, I must 
go home and tell Mrs. Lincoln 
about this.’’ 

She was much more ambitious about his attaining a high position than 
he was, and, I know, used to stir him up on the score of his indifference t 
political fame. 

His greatness, in truth, came not from exalted station. If he had 
never become the Martyr President, and had been merely Abraham Lin- 
coln, the country lawyer, or even ‘‘Abe’’ Lincoln, the rail splitter, he 
would have been a successful man in the highest sense; for, whatever his 
position, he would have lived a wholly sane, harmonious, and honorable 
life. His greatest purpose seemed to be a desire to do good to others, and 
to spread a feeling of good fellowship among all mankind. He never be- 
lieved that he was a greater man than any other American, simply because 
he had been elected president of the United States, for in that capacit) 
he lived to serve his fellow men, to help in shaping a great destiny for his 
country. He believed in the best interests of his country; he could pic- 
ture its greatness, and even during the darkest hours of the Civil War, he 
prophesied that the victory of the Union forces would mean a victor) 
for commerce, industry, and education. He also prophesied that such 
victory would bind more tightly the bonds of brotherhood between the 
North and the South. His death was an irreparable loss to the nation 

As it was, he was not particularly successful, financially. When he 
went to Washington, he had saved, after years of labor, an amount some- 
what less than ten thousand dollars. He would have had a great deal 
more if he had been a better collector, and had cared more for money. |? 
Washington, he had frequently to be reminded about collecting his salary. 
His personal expenses were hardly more than those of a twelve-hundred- 
dollar clerk. He disliked to have people wait upon him. In Springfield, 
he would walk home for a law paper, rather than ask me, his clerk, to £0 
for it; and in Washington, one night, I recollect, he was discovered 0 
the basement of the White House. 

**What are you doing here, Mr. Lincoln ?’’ someone asked. 

‘*Well, I'm browsing around for something 
answered the President. 

The highest tribute I can pay to Abraham Lincoln is this: 
those who knew him best loved him best and admired him most 


[General John H. Littlefield, the author of this article, was a personal 
friend of Abraham Lincoln, and studied law with him in Springfield, Illino! 
—THE EpirTor.] 
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LEARNED to worship Horace Greeley as early as 1844, when I was an 
apprentice at an interior Pennsylvania village and regularly borrowed 
the ‘‘ Weekly Tribune "’ from a friendly editor, who received it in ex- 

hange. His battle for Clay was the grandest he ever made; and, believ- 
ing, aS I did, with the wildest boyish enthusiasm, that the country could 
not survive the defeat of Clay, I devoured the ‘‘Tribune’’ with most ex- 
uisite relish, and my regard for Horace Greeley bordered closely on 
lolatry. I first met him at the 
Whig National Convention, in 
Philadelphia, in the early sum- 
ier of 1848. I had then been 

9 nearly two years the pro- 
yrietor and editor of a village 
ewspaper, although not old 
nough to vote for the ticket I 

ipported that year, and I do 
not recall a day when I felt 
prouder than when I grasped 
the hand of Horace Greeley 
n the dingy little office of 
Volney V. Palmer, then the-only 
established advertising agent 
n the United States. 

The progress in newspaper 
advertising may be well under- 
stood when I state the fact 
that Mr. Palmer demanded of 
every newspaper to which he 
sent advertising, that it should 
recognize him as the only au- 
thorized agent in the country. 
He discussed the question with 
me in Mr. Greeley's presence, 
and stated what seemed then 
to be conclusive on the sub- 
ject, that to admit competi- 
tion between advertising agents 
would necessarily reduce prices 
and result disastrously to jour- 
nalism. I remember that he 
gave me a little screed from 
Greeley’s pen, with his name 
attached, on the importance o1 
advertising, and of recognizing 
Mr. Palmer as the only au- 
thorized agent. It was printed 
on colored paper, in golden 
letters, and Greeley seemed 
to be quite as proud of it as 
was Palmer. 

I was not disappointed in the 
personal appearance of Horace 
Greeley. I had heard much 
about his careless habits of 
dress, his awkward gait, and 
his general unconventional 
methods. They were, to some 
extent, exaggerated by the gen- 
eral reports in the public press, 
but he certainly impressed all who met him with the fact that the one 
thing that did not give him much concern was the cut of his coat, or 
the bagginess of his trousers. He wore the black, fuzzy fur hat, with low 

rown and broad brim, that was much worn in those days, and his broad- 

loth swallow-tail coat would certainly have been quite as good a fit upon 
me as upon him, although three inches taller and exceeding him fifty 
pounds in weight. He was nearsighted, walked in a shuffling way, lean- 
ing forward, and, when not plunged into entire forgetfulness of his sur- 
roundings, looked intently upon those who passed him. He was delight- 
fully cordial in his manner toward me, and that meeting strengthened the 
lready strong affection I cherished forhim. 1 met him many times there- 
fter, and closer acquaintance never impaired the love I bore him until his 

d death in 1872. It came as a shock to the community. Few men 

ive been mourned as widely. 

Greeley was a most incisive talker, as well as writer, and. was in- 
nsely interested in the nomination of Clay at the Whig convention of 
348. He had no love for Taylor, as he was non-committal as to his 
litical views, a quality that Greeley intensely hated; and the fact that 
laylor was a large slaveholder without ever having favored emancipation, 
s Clay had done, increased his desire for the nomination of the latter 
nd the defeat of the former. He labored most industriously to save Clay, 
but his labor was doomed to defeat from the start. Greeley left the con- 
ention as soon as Taylor was nominated, and hurried off to New York in 
nything but an amiable mood. I saw him as he started for the ferry and 
id only time to ask him what he thought of the nomination, to which he 
replied, as he hurried along: ‘Can't say that I admire it.'' He reached 
the «Tribune’’ office that night, as was evidenced by a fearful broadside 
‘he next morning against Taylor, headed, ‘‘ The Philadelphia Slaughter 

suse.’’ It was one of the remarkable articles of the times. 

As the campaign progressed, he found that he was compelled to choose 
tween Van Buren, whom he distrusted and hated, and Cass and 
ylor, and he finally came to the support of Taylor, and was 
minated and elected by the Whigs, for an unexpired term in 
igress. His political activity was almost boundless. 

Greeley’ s brief service in congress did not give him fame as a 
*\\tesman, He was thoroughly, aggressively honest, and his expo- 
sure of the then existing mileage abuse, by which senators and rep- 
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resentatives often drew constructive mileage, and most of them excessive 
mileage, involved him in very unpleasant conflict with nearly all of his 
associates. He prepared a careful table of the exact sum due to each 
senator and representative, and compared it with the amount received, and 
there were very few who did not appear in his table as having defrauded 
the government. His three months’ term in congress was, therefore, 
simply a hurricane of dispute with his associates, and he did nothing 
to take rank among the accom- 
plished statesmen of the nation. 
I saw Greeley frequently du- 
ring the contest for the Whig . 
nomination for president in 
1852, and during the cam- 
paign. He had no love for 
Scott, but his hatred for Web- 
ster was intense, while he re- 
garded Fillmore as an apostate 
from the cause of freedom. 
He made earnest battle for the 
nomination of Scott, not so 
much because he wanted to 
make Scott president, as be- 
cause he wanted to defeat Fill- 
more and Webster. I was sur- 
prised, on meeting him during 
the campaign of 1852, to find 
him hopeful of Scott's election. 
He regarded Scott, to use his 
own language, as ‘‘a vain old 
fool,’’ but he thought that gen- 
eral’'s military prestige might 
win the election; and he es- 
pecially respected him because 
of his always avowed subordi- 
nation of the military to the 
civil authorities. When Web- 
ster died, Greeley published, 
in the ‘‘ Tribune,’’ Theodore 
Parker's fearful sermon on the 
life and character of Webster. 
He told me that it cost him two 
thousand subscribers to the 
‘¢ Tribune,’’ but he thought it 
a good investment. 

The best opportunity I had 
to study Horace Greeley, and 
see him as he really was, oc- 
curred in 1855. I was then 
living in Chambersburg, and 
publishing a weekly paper that 
was widely circulated and gen- 
erally regarded as of some po- 
litical importance. Being offi- 
cially connected with the agri- 
cultural society of our county, 
I invited Greeley to come to 
Chambersburg and deliver an 
address at the fair, and pro- 
posed to pay him fifty dollars, 
a sum then regarded as very liberal compensation for traveling five 
hundred miles, and giving three days’ time to deliver a speech. He 
was my guest while attending the fair, and I had an excellent opportunity 
to learn from him all that could be gathered about himself. 1 remember 
his telling me that he was then paid the magnificent sum of fifty dollars a 
week as chief editor of the New York ‘‘ Tribune,’’ and that he had, as 
chief associate, Charles A. Dana, who was considered a very well paid 
editor, at twenty-five dollars a week. He spoke of the ‘‘ Tribune”’ as 
leading in progressive and expensive journalism, and had special pride in 
the weekly edition of his paper, which he told me was then circulating 
nearly two hundred thousand copies, largely taken in clubs. He said that 
an average of one dollar cash, for the weekly ‘‘ Tribune,’’ gave them a net 
profit of ten cents on each subscription, to which could be added the ad- 
vertising, then ranging from one dollar and fifty cents to two dollars per 
line, and averaging one thousand dollars for each issue. He considered 
this a profitable venture. 

His address was plain, practical, and impressive, and was very well 
received by our farmers, who welcomed him in a most hospitable man- 
ner. The occasion was made quite a brilliant one, by Governor Pollock 
and Secrejary Curtin (afterwards governor,) appearing at the fair when 
Greeley was speaking. So much interest was felt in his address that | 
wrote him soon afterwards, asking him whether he could not give me a copy 
of it He responded by sending me some twenty-five or thirty pages of 
the most unintelligible manuscript I have ever struggled with,in more than 
half a century of journalistic experience. It took all hands about the 
office and several outside experts to decipher it, but it was accomplished 
with reasonable accuracy and | published it in my paper with pardonable 
pride. In his letter sent with the manuscript he said: ‘‘ Dear Mac, you 
remorseless cormorant, I have written myself nearly blind to furnish you 
the speech, and think you should send me thirty dollars for it.'’ Of 
course, the suggestion was a command, and the treasury of the 
‘‘ Franklin Repository’’ was depleted to that extent for Greeley's 
address. The great editor always had an eye for business. 

Being with Greeley at my home, for some twenty-four hours, 
with frequent opportunities to converse with him alone, I learned 
for the first time that he possessed a quality that few, outside of his 

[Concluded on page 620) 
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NJEvaDA ! * What thoughts take wing as the 

. word strikes the ear. Has any other word 

in any language—save the names of those dear to 

one,—meant as much as this one meant to the men 

who, battling against hope, suffering privation, and 

nduring despair, found beneath a rugged surface 

the gold and silver that revolutionized the history 
»f the United States ? 

What is Nevada ?—or, rather, what was Nevada? 

vas the irresponsible, unfettered domain beyond 

e Rockies, that remained for years a wilderness, 

i then began to slowly open its store of gold, 

those who sought its treasures had developed 

ndustry which to-day reaches from the Klon- 

»f the north, almost to the South Pole. But 

was Nevada's Comstock Lode that kindled the 

t of new hope for our country, and it was the 

repressible and untiring energy of her miners that 

pt the light burning. Men and women flocked 

the state to share in its bounty, until its popula- 

issumed the proportions of an indisputably 

essful community. It looked as if Nevada 

e to prosper for all time, but thisavas not to be. 

When nature's stores were used up, the men with 

e fortunes deserted the old state, and to-day she 

ins a population hardly sufficient to constitute 

i-sized city. 


The Clinging Romance of a Declining State 


it West, the romance of the Bonanza 
xs, their rise from poverty to undisputed world- 
wer, still clings to the atmosphere as the scent 
the roses clings toa vase. Whenever you speak 
those once grizzled workers of the soil, the breast 
the westerner almost bursts with a feeling akin 
genuine patriotism. The men whose names 
always be told with the history of the United 
tates are John W. Mackay, James G. Fair, Wil- 
n O'Brien, James L. Flood, William Ralston, 
William Sharon, William S. Hobart, and John P. 
nes. When the Bonanza deal was closed, the 
geregate wealth of these men was over a billion 
lars. Ofthe list, Mr. Mackay and Senator Jones 
re the only ones for whom death has stood aside, 
rmitting them to still pursue their way of useful- 
ess, while the others have gone into the vale of 
ence. The departed ones have left records of 
rit and pluck which will ever be examples for the 
»ming generations. 
The importance of the Comstock mines cannot 
denied. The geology of the lode, though of 
eat interest from a purely scientific point of view, 
rives its significance from the economical, in- 
trial, and technical importance of the extra- 
rdinary ore deposit. It was practically unknown 
year before its ultimate discovery seemed possible 
the keen mind of the miner. The strata of the 
earth is the ‘‘A, B, C’’ that leads to the solution 
ofsuchapuzzle. It was evidentthatthere was gold 
i abundance in the recesses of old Mt. Davidson ; 
i, while early miners gleaned small returns from 
i ts sides, the experienced ones worked out the veins 
t led to its heart of gold. Then came the great 
yield, the yield that exerted such a serious and 
turbing influence on the monetary system of 
the civilized world that it startled every nation ; 
e yield that enabled the United States to re- 
ime specie payments in 1879. But those stories 
have been exploited time and again, and it is suf- 
ent to say that the development of the Comstock 
3) Lode represented the most highly organized phase 
of scientific mining in all the world. 


Naught But Pluck Could Triumph There 


Clothed only by the low growing, greenish gray 
sage brush, Mt. Davidson stood for centuries a 
beacon that found no one to go willingly near. 
From it the snow-capped peaks of the Sierras, 
“a flanked with trees, can be seen stretching far away 
; to the southeast ; but to the northeast lies a great 
i esert, one hundred and fifty miles long, which 

ends in low mountain ranges in seemingly endless 
succession, like waves on a stormy sea. 

Mt. Davidson was named for Professor George 
Davidson of California, who, in the year 1851, 
found its height to be 7,827 feet. Down the steep 
side of the mountain ran a ravine which ended in 
. stream that found its way to the Comstock River. 
[he ravine was known as the Gold Canyon. It 
vas given its name, perhaps, by Abner Blackburn. 
With other men from the Mormon State, he had 
been working sluices about the Gold Canyon, but 

; with little profit. Those were the days of ' 49. 

i Blackburn and his companions would have taken 

7 almost anything for their claims. Fate or Provi- 
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dence had darkened their hopes, and they aban- 
doned the place in disgust. Several years later, 
some men arrived from the East; among them, 
Henry Thomas Page Comstock, James Fennimore, 
and John Bishop. They claimed the glory of 
finding the mother lode, but time showed that they 
were not the men to develop it. Comstock was a 
‘«ne’ er-do-well,’’ Fennimore was about as bad, 
and Bishop, though ambitious, lacked intelligence. 

What the West wanted was men of brain, muscle, 
and indomitable energy. What it needed was 
MEN. The fame of the gold diggings, the chances 
for wealth, the wonderful reports that government 
experts had made on the new El Dorado, showed 
that. it was destined to become a factor in the 
financial world. Men of the right stamp did go 
there; and, when they arrived, they had little or 
nothing with which to bless themselves. One of 
the first was John W. Mackay, who arrived in 
1859 from Downieville, Sierra County, California, 
where he had been working as a common miner. 

Virginia City was then a town of fair propor- 
tions. Fennimore had named it after his native 
state, and Comstock, who insisted on a share of 
the pristine glory, was satisfied that the lode should 
forever bear his surname. That was about all 
those men ever did to enhance the wonders of the 
West. On the day that John W. Mackay arrived 
in Virginia City, a rugged miner, who had worked 
in the Downieville claims with him and had pre- 
ceded him to the Comstock Lode, met him on 
the famous C Street of Virginia City.. Mackay was 
tired from a long tramp, for the only communica- 
tion with Virginia City in those days was by stage- 
coach, and the one on which Mackay had ridden 
from Sacramento had met with a mishap ; but the 
energetic miner, not to be delayed by an accident, 
left the disabled vehicle on the highway and 
walked into town. His overalls were tucked in 
his boots, his red shirt was almost gray with dust, 
and his wide somdrero shaded a face that can only 
be described by a word born of the mines,— 
“« grizzled.’ 

‘«John,’’ said an old miner, as he extended his 
hand, ‘‘ you’ re just the man they want here. There 
are some good fellows, John, but the subject is too 
deep. 1 have looked over the strata of the hill and 
I would n't be a bit surprised if it contains more 
gold than you ever saw."’ 


There Pure Grit Overcame Despair 


John W. Mackay said nothing. He simply 
smiled, but the next morning he was around early 
looking for a partner. It was the custom in the 
old Comstock days for two miners to ‘‘chum"’ to- 
gether in a sort of partnership, and honor was the 
strongest tie that bound them. When John W. 
Mackay looked for a partner that morning, he 
wanted a man in whom he could place the stanchest 
confidence, one who would not desert him in the 
darkest hour of despair, who would stand by him 
as willingly when hope seemed gone as when fortune 
seemed within grasp. Mackay’s motto was, 
‘* Never say die."’ He wanted a partner who had 
followed that motto, too, and he found him in 
James G. Fair. 

It may be a coincidence, but both had come 
from Ireland and both had mined in California. 
Fair was from the Feather River district, where he 
had made mining a practical study ; and, like 
Mackay, he had an original mind. The two men 
erected a common log cabin, and, being too poor 
to board at the hotel, where beefsteaks sold at ten 
dollars apiece and coffee was considered a luxury, 
they did their own cooking, often going into the 
hills to hunt for food. They engaged as common 
miners to the man who owned claims all over the 
side of Mt. Davidson, and with only one object in 
view, that of saving their money. All the time 
they were working, however, they were studying 
the gradations of the earth, the formation of the 
rock, the shoad of the strata, which their keen 
minds told led to a pocket of unlimited gold. It 
was shortly after the opening of the great Consoli- 
dated Virginia Mine that these two men saw the 
possibilities of a fortune. All they needed was 
the money to buy the mine outright. The owners 
who wanted to ‘‘ get rich quick’’ had no hope tor 
the undertaking. Once, even, they wanted to 
abandon it, but the hope some people put in it 
told them that there might be something to be 
gained by continuing the work. 

One day Mackay said to Fair, ‘‘ Let us buy the 
mine."’ 


‘« They want more than we've got,’’ said Fair. 
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‘* They won't sell under eighty thousand dollars."’ 

‘«T guess we can fix that,’" said Mackay. 

Just beyond ‘the divide,’’ two men kept a store. 
They were James L. Flood and William O' Brien. 
They had saved some money after a few years of 
trading with the miners, were ready for a deal in 
one of the mines, and had faith in Mackay and 
Fair. So, when Mackay walked into their store 
one morning and remarked, ‘‘Jim Flood, if you 
and O’Brien will put up the money, Fair and | 
will put up the brains, and I think the four of us 
can buy the ‘Con’ Virginia and make something 
out of it.’’ 

‘*How much do you want, John?’’ said Flood. 

‘« Eighty thousand dollars."’ 

The deal was closed on the spot. The history 
of the ‘‘Con’’ Virginia is as well known, almost, 
as the story of Washington and the cherry tree. 
Before the four miners had struck the ‘‘lead,"’ 
they had exhausted their money and their credit. 
There seemed to-be nothing in the rock they 
brought out of the earth. Other miners met them 
day after day and laughed at their apparently 
hopeless task. They were jeered and made fun 
of. But they kept serious faces and sober minds, 
and were not to be thwarted by the idle talk of 
idlers. 


The Fickle Goddess Was Won by Persistence 


One morning, when the prospect seemed black- 
est, a friend said to Mackay :— 

‘«John, luck has gone against you; why dont 
you quit and go prospecting ?"’ 

‘«The man who figures on luck in mining,"’ 
said Mackay, ‘‘is a fool; the man who figures on 
doing a lot of hard work and not losing his grit 
will get something.’’ 

The four partners did not lose their grit, nor 
did they rely on luck. One afternoon, the rumor 
spread over Virginia City that the ‘*‘Con’ Vir. 
ginia men’’ had struck a body of ore. It spread 
as wildfire often swept over the Nevada prairies. 
The four men left their mine at sundown and 
walked down C Street amid a babel of cheers. 
The next morning, the Consolidated Virginia stock 
had gone from eighty cents to two hundred and 
fifty dollars a share, and in another day up to five 
hundred dollars a share. In three days, it was 
announced that the body ot rock was so large that 
its value could not be estimated. In two weeks, 
the United States Government was negotiating 
with the owners of the mine for the redemption of 
bonds whose values had been affected by the 
Civil War. In two months, the financial centers 
of old Europe had felt the shock, and about the 
same time Mackay, Flood, Fair and O’ Brien were 
able to announce that they were millionaires 
beyond the dreams of avarice. 

This is a story of mining success that was not 
dominated by luck. The long history of the 
Comstock Lode will show that it was not a place 
for men who relied on luck. Mark Twain tells us 
well, in his wonderful ‘‘ Roughing It,’’ that the 
idlers and the dreamers were not the men for 
Nevada, and that he remembers that the most 
successful men were those big-boned, stern-faced, 
determined-looking men who had been born to 
energy and with an unswerving desire to stick to 
the work until the last hope and the last sem- 
blance of energy had been taken by death. These 
are the men who developed the Comstock Lode. 


* * * * * * * 


There is a desolate stretch of country far away 
in the southwestern part of New South Wales, Aus- 
tralia, called Broken Hill. A shepherd watched 
his flock from the crest of the hill. While the 
sheep grazed on the sparse plains around, he idly 
flicked the gravel around his feet, with a stick. 
Some of the stones attracted his attention, because 
they were full of glinting specks. He said to 
himseli that the hill contained a valuable metal. 
The next day he carried a pick and shovel, and 
from that day on, for months, he delved into the 
hill, only looking up now and then to see if his 
sheep had strayed away. This shepherd's parents 
often told him that his persistent digging would 
ruin his health, but he worked on and found 
nothing but red earth. His health failed, his 
eyes lost their power because of the dust, and his 
muscles grew sore from the work they were un- 
accustomed to. One day he drove his pick into 
a ledge with such force that he could not loosen 
it. He had to call a friend to help him. 

[Concluded on page 622) 
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“A HUSH FELL AS UNCLE WYATT RAISED HIS HANDS, WITH TEARS STREAMING DOWN HIS FACE” 


ELINOR TREMAINE’S BIRTHDAY GIFT; A Southern Plantation Tale  McCullochWilliams 


T* E dance was going on in the big, bare, square 

granary, half lighted with smoky lantern 
glimmers. It was freezing cold. All about the 
walls there were tiny drifts, —snow that had driven 
n through the crannies, while the wind blew. 
Some of them had fallen athwart the sparse sacks 
of wheat, huddled in twos and threes along the 
north wall. 

Mammy Nell stooped to brush one such drift 
away. Little Jane caught her hand. ‘Let the 
snow lay whar God sen’ hit,'’ she said; ‘‘I knows 
that wheat oughter not get wet, but nuffin’ ain't 
gwine ter melt— befo’ termorrow.”’ 

‘‘You’s right, honey,—hit woon't! But how 
ome you ain't in de daincin’ ?’’ Mammy asked, 
heaving a deep sigh as she spoke. Little Jane 
looked away in silence. She was lithe and slim 
ind black, brave in a white frock and gay red 
ribbons, with a wreath of gorgeous red roses upon 

er crinkly hair. After a minute she said, slowly: 

‘’Pears like I don’t want ter dance, when I 
members Miss Elinor,—an’ how she look,—but 

he de ve’y one what say we-all mus’ dance, same 

s ebber, like we done in ole marster’s time.”’ 

‘«Yes,—de po’ chile know dis de las’ she 
ebber kin do fer her black folks,’’: Mammy said, 

ping her eyes, with a fine lace-bordered ker- 
chief. She held it up before Little Jane, saying: 

See dat! My young mist’ iss, Miss Elinor’s ma, 
had dat’mongs’ her weddin’ things. When she 
died, ole marster gin hit ter me,—dat an’ dis yere 

ick silk I got on right now. I been savin’ um 
ter wa’ar when Miss Elinor got married. You 
heared her say terday, when she tole us come 
yere, ‘Please all put on de ve’y bes’ you got.’”’ 

‘I'm ‘feared hit gwine be er mighty bad one 
ter we-all,"” Mammy said, sorrowfully. 

‘Maybe! Maybe not!’’ Uncle Wyatt returned, 
losophically. «It boun’ ter change heap er 
ngs. So fur as I kin see, er nigger’s er nigger, 
er marster'ser marster. Too many folks yere 
ws us fer ra’ale good niggers, an’ wants us 
,—so bad I reckon dee ain'tso mighty sorry 
is got ter be sold."’ 

Who dat say sold? I'se wuff two thousan’ 
lars! I feels dat right now,'’ Arch, the black- 


th, called cheerily. 
Humph? I gwine fetch mo’ 'an you. God 


knows I is!’’ Jim said, loudly, loosing his part- 
ners hand, and springing to face Arch. Both 
were young fellows, just in full prime, comrades 
and rivals in everything. ‘‘ Ole marster, he 
‘fused mo’ ’an two thousan’ dollars fer me,"’ 
Jim continued; ‘‘ 1 heared him wid my own ears, 
—ole marse, when Jedge Bassett wanted me—’’ 

‘*Huh! But dat wa'n't at no sheriff-sale, nigger! 
Dat makes all de diffunce in de worl’,’’ Arch 
interrupted. ‘‘ Wid me, hit’s dis erway, —two mens 
wants me,—an bofe ub um say dee gwine make 
one-nodder pay ter git me—"’ 

‘«My worl’s! But ole marster he did raise er 
likely passel,’’ Uncle Wyatt said reflectively in 
Mammy’s ear. Mammy sighed again. ‘Yes! 
He was proud ub his niggers, —prouder eben dan 
he was ub his horses. He 'spected ter gib us all 
ter MissElinor. Dat’s whut killed him—knowin’ 
we had ter be sold, an’ her lef’ wid nuffin, —all 
ter pay dem pizen s' curity debts."’ 

‘‘I hear um say she mought a-paid um ernud- 
der way,’’ Uncle Wyatt said, very low. He was 
the head wagoner, an inveterate listener to gos- 
sip, but too loyal to do more than listen. ‘‘Some- 
body axed me, in town, las’ time I wus dar, how 
was it, Miss Elinor don’t take Mistah Newt 
Granger an’ settle wid his bank dat way ?"’ 

‘*Huh! Whut you tole dat somebody back ?’’ 
Mammy asked, indignantly. Uncle Wyatt smiled 
deprecatingly. ‘‘O! nuffin’ much,’’ he said, ‘I 
des tole him I ain't nebber learnt how ter mix 
mysef up in whi’ fokes’es matters,—but, ef he 
want ter know mighty bad, why, he better had 
come on out yere an’ ax Miss Elinor, his sef."’ 

‘«I knows who axed you! Dat dar Wilson boy! 
He des de same as Granger's white nigger,"’ 
Mammy said, disdainfully. Uncle Wyatt nodded. 

Elinor was full of the same wonder. She sat 
alone in the square front parlor, her eyes on the 
fire, her hands locked nervously upon her knee. 
Her whole attitude was tense. At the sound of a 
snow-muffled step on the porch, she ran to the 
door, and opened it without waiting for the new- 
comer to rap. 

‘«T hardly thought you would come,’ she said, 
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without a pretense of greeting. The man who 
stood before her, shaking and stamping off the 
clinging snow, was tall and ruddy, with blue eyes 
and a closely clipped yellow beard. 

‘Well! Of course you are going to be a good 
girl?’’ he said, walking beside her to the fire, and 
trying to take her hand. His tone was that of in- 
terrogative conviction. 

‘*] don’t know what I am going to do,’’ she 
said, very low. ‘* Ever since your letter came, 
my mind has been in a whirl. I almost think 
you unkind, to unsettle me so, when I had braced 
myself to face the worst."’ 

‘Do n'tdecide at all. Simply leave things so 
I can stop the sale, by announcing thatthe bank’s 
claim is satisfied in full,’’ he said, eagerly. «Then 
you can take all next year to make up your mind 
to marry me. As I love you, I would wait twice as 
long to have you come to me of your own free will.’’ 

‘That is more than impossible,’’ Elinor said, 
her head lifting haughtily. ‘‘How impossible, 
you know already better than I can say. If your 
wife I will not be, your debtor I can not be. You 
know why | hesitate,—because of my poor black 
people. We Tremaines have become so proud to 
say that none of us ever sold a slave."’ 

She stopped short there, and dropped her eyes 
again to the fire’s red heart. Newton Granger 
looked at her, his face growing harder. 

«« Still,’ he echoed, finding she did not speak, 
‘«still there is a lion in my path. I find I must 
speak out, Elinor. Pardon me, if what I say is 
painful. Three months back, when you did me 
the honor to refuse me more than decidedly, I 
thought I knew the reason. WilmotSterling,—’’ 

‘«We will not discuss him, if you please,’’ 
Elinor interrupted, with gentle dignity. Granger 
bent and took both her hands in his. ‘We will 
discuss him,"’ he said. ‘‘Forayear, he was your 
shadow,—everybody said your betrothed lover. 
Then, all at once, he whisked away over the 
ocean. You were gayer than before,—so gay it con- 
vinced me his going had hurt you, and that, back 
of it, there was a lover's quarrel. I loved you, 
even then, but you took pains never to let me show 
it [am no Quixote, yet I might never have spoken 
had not your trouble come upon you. When you 
refused me, I did a thing you will scarcely credit, 





pe that he ever will come.’ 


e placed. 


\ 
VV 


n 


rote and told Wilmot Sterling exactly how you 


The letter can not have miscarried, 
got acknowledgment of its receipt, as 1 had 

from his bankers in Payis. Wilmot Ster- 
knows of your adversity, but he has not come 
Do not feed your heart longer with 


’ 


K to you. 


nor's eyes were blazing, her fingers like ice. 
irew them away from Granger's clasp, folded 
rms, and looked steadily at him, as she said 
ear, hard voice :— 
‘erhaps I oughtto thank you, Mr. Granger. 
ps you really meant kindly. I do not,—but, 
thank you for telling me of your action. 
kes my way clear. I see now how impos- 
s that I should even for a minute think of 
ying you.”’ 
lmot was gone. Elinor felt that he would 
come back. She must face a life of lonely 
on. She loved him,—she would never love 
ody else. It was love alone which had made 
t away ease and luxury and the only salva- 
f her people,—her dear people, hers now 
h a little while. They would be coming 
with birthday greetings, as they had done 
ny times before. They must not find her 
, the house dark and cold. ; 


she got up and stirred the fire to a brighter 


e them. 


what 


ht they had been wildly merry. 
yer enough then. 


, flung on fresh logs, lit the wax candles in 
d-fashioned silver candlesticks, set out cake 
vine upon the big center-:able, then, with 
ng fingers, emptied a bag of new coin into 

father's punch-bowl, and placed it upon the 
beside his Bible. 

| think you would not like me, all in black, 

way,’’ she said to her father’s portrait, touch- 

her mourning gown. Running away, she soon 
back in pure white silk, with a smother of 
yépe about her throat and wrists. 

hey stay a long time at supper. I am glad, 

ise it is the last,’’ she said aloud, after a 

e, walking to the back window, and peering 
it. The snow was slackening. She could 

streams of light from the kitchen door and 

low paint themselves red as blood upon the 

e expanse. As she looked, the door was dark- 

lwo and two, arm linked in arm, moving 
nd orderly, and singing as they moved, the 
ame out and headed for the back hall 
Elinor did not stir. The door was never 
ned until Mammy Nell came inside. Mammy 
it the head, with Uncle Wyatt for a partner. 

y were the oldest and most trusted. Elinor’s 

tached for them more than for any of the others. 
little while they would be going down hill ; 

irt her inexpressibly to think of them as lack- 
the care and cherishing she would delight to 

For the first time a shadow of regret 

she had done crossed her mind. Had 


e the right, she asked herself, to stand by her 


vagrant inclination, when by sacrifice of it 
yuld secure comfort for so many ? 
e moved to the hearthside, and turned to face 
loor as the marchers came through it. All 
They were 
Tears rained down the wo- 
s cheeks, especially those of them who car- 
ittle children in their arms. Larger chil- 
huddling in the rear, sobbed aloud, moved 
vague, unknown fear. At sight of Elinor, 
n white, Mammy Nell set up a low, keening 
and rushed to fling her arms about her nurs- 
Even the men’s voices broke, then. Arch 
n, standing elbow to elbow, became chokingly 
n the middle of the stave. Elinor’s own 
were dry and burning. She put Mammy 
gently away, and said, in a clear voice :— 
My friends! my servants! try to be quiet, all. 
ember why you are here. This is my birth- 


One after another, she shook hands with the 
ves, leaving in each palm she clasped a bright 


w silver dollar. 
e that all was to be as usual. 


ld had 


Mammy Nell had caught the 
She passed about 
cake and wine, taking care that even the least 
a share. The men choked over it. 


e women sobbed silently, refusing to be com- 
ted. Elinor thought she must speak to them 


fore they left her for the last time. 
rself 


Steadying 


against Mammy, she said, brokenly: 


Nell, now that we are about to part, —for always, 


e to the Tremaines, living and dead. 


ne and tell me good-by. 
She could go no further. 


| want to thank you for-—for coming here to- 
-and for—all your kindness and good ser- 

If they, 
ot them, have wronged you,—are wronging 
| beg you to forgive it. Now all please 
After to-morrow, —’’ 
They crowded upon 
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her, weeping, sobbing, clinging to her hand, 
some few even kneeling to kiss her garment’s 
hem. Over the babble of moans and cries and 
inarticulate murmurs, a hush fell as Uncle Wyatt 
raised his hands. ‘‘Dear Lord!’’ he said, with 
tears streaming down his face; ‘‘dear, good Lord! 
we prays an’ prays, an’ axes you, fer de sake ub 
dy son Jesus, ter keep an’ help an’ comfort our 
good ole marster’s chile."’ 

oo * * & * ca * 

HE sun shone so brightly that it made a dazzle 

on every snowdrift. They were many and 
deep, yet a crowd braved them to reach the sale 
at Hazel Hill, the Tremaine place. For weeks it 
had been, «fter a sort, the approaching. sensation 
of the countryside. For one possible purchaser 
of land or negroes, there were at least fifty on- 
lookers who came solely to see what they could 
see. 

The sheriff had begged Elinor to go away, but 
vainly. He had come early. She felt it was a 
brave and kindly thing for him todo. He might 
have left the matter to a special deputy, who 
would not have been hampered in official duties, 
as he unquestionably was, by the fact that he had 
often dropped in for a social hour with Major 
Tremaine, late owner of all that was to be sold at 
public outcry. 

He had begged her, too, to let the slaves be 
sold first; they might fetch enough to satisfy 
the bank’s claim, which alone was inexorably 
pressing, and leave her a roof above her head. 
There, too, he found her immovable. ‘I will 
let everything go before my people,’’ she had 
said. Then she had shut herself within her 
own room alone. Very soon, Mammy went in 
to see her, saying: ‘‘Honey! Mistah Newton 
Granger done come, an’ he says I mus’ come stay 
wid you tell de las’. I ain't gwine on de block 
wid de res’. He wants me ter wait on his mudder, 
an’ is done ' ranged hit. He'll 
gin mo’ fer me dan anybody 
else.’’ 

“‘You will have a good 
home; Mrs. Granger is a 
kind woman,’ Elinor an- 
swered, without taking her 
eyes from the fire. Mammy 
looked at her keenly, then 
heaved a long, sobbing sigh. 
After a little she stooped 
and said in Elinor’s ear: 
‘*Honey! honey! you come 
dar wid me; I knows you kin 
come. Newt Granger is er 
fine man; he lubs de groun’ 
you step on. Put de thought 
ub—yother fokes out er yo’ 
min’, an’ marry him! What 
is you gwine to do ef you 
don’t do dat?”’ 

**] don't know, Mammy, 
but I shall never do that,”’ 
Elinor said, with a little 
weary smile. 

* * st = 
O THIS good day the sale 
at Hazel Hill lives and 
is told over in the chron- 
icles of the countryside. 
There were ripples of the 
liveliest excitement when 
the bank's bid was raised 
by thousands at a time until 
the land was crying at 
double its accepted worth. 

‘* Newt Granger must want 
that place nigh as bad as 
he wants the mistress of it,"’ 
one shrewd spectator said to 
his elbow neighbor. The 
other replied: ‘‘ Yes; he 
don’t like ter be beat no- 
ways, at nothin’ he sets his 
mind on. I wonder, though, 
who that stranger is that is 
making him so much trouble. 
Why! Bless my life! he’s surely got the place."’ 

««H-u-um! Can’t say; never set eyes on him 
before. Wonder ef he wants niggers ter work his 
land, or ef he’s got ’em already?” the first 
speaker said, turning his quid in his cheek. 
‘«Poor Major Tremaine!"’ he went on; ‘‘he ought 
to a-known better than to indorse fer as much as 
he was worth. But look an’ listen! Thar’s Arch 
on the block, an’ the very first bid fer him er cool 
three thousand."’ 

**Yes, an’ no harm would ever hev come of it, 
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ef Billy Mason hadn't died jest when he did. 
He wasn’t er squirrel’s jump frum making the 
biggest sort of fortune, when that young horse 
throwed him,"’ the second man returned. ‘You 
never can tell where things will lead. It wus the 
breakin’ of Billy's neck that broke the old major's 
heart."’ 

‘TI know that’’ said the other, ‘‘I watched with 
him the night he died. He begged his girl ter 
forgive him fer leavin’ her beggared,—she’s true 
grit, that girl is,—jest put her arm under his 
head, and stroked back his hair, and said: ‘There 
is nothin’ ter forgive, father. You did whut you 
were bound ter do,—bein’ yourself,—an’ I would 
not have you changed fer all the money in the 
world.’ *’ 

‘‘Ef that keeps up,’’ said the first gossip, 
craning his neck to see, ‘‘it woon'’t surprise me 
ef thar is somethin’ left fer the girl, after all.’’ 

‘** By Jacks! Jim’s goin’ at the same price!'’ he 
said, after a minute. ‘‘Well! they are smart and 
likely niggers, both, but somebody must want 'em 
a heap worse’n I ever would. Wonder who it 
can be? Reckon it’s the man who bought the 
place ?"’ 

‘No; an’ it ain't Newt Granger neither. I see! 
it's Johnny Poston! Whar in the world does be 
expect ter git so much money ?"’ his comrade an 
swered. ‘‘Come! let’s git closer! This is goin’ 
ter be a big sale, an’ I want ter see it through!’’ 

A big sale it proved. Beginning at twelve 
o'clock, by four the totals showed that all claims 
had been satisfied, leaving still to Elinor, as her 
undisputed property, Mammy Nell, Uncle Wyatt, 
Pheebe, Little Jane, and Nance, a youngish wo- 
man, with three tiny children. ‘‘Better let me 
keep on an’ sell *em all fer you, Miss Elinor,"’ 
the sheriff counseled. ‘You can't keep ‘em, 
an’ what they'll fetch will keep you.”’ 

«*« You shall not sell another one,’’ Elinor cried, 
her face radiant through a 
rain of tears. ‘‘I will work 
with them, -—starve with them, 
if need be,—but never part 
with them.”’ 

‘‘We kin work wid you, 
honey! Praise de good Lord, 
I ain’t got ter go’'way f’um 
you!"’ Mammy said, her 
eyes also streaming. Elinor 
patted the wrinkled brown 
hand, and answered, with a 
wan smile: ‘‘Oh, Mammy, 
are you really willing not 
to go to Mr. Granger's, after 
all?’ 

Then she fell to planning 
her future, holding fast to 
Mammy’s hand. They would 
go away, almost into the 
edge of the town, set up a 
market farm, raise poultry; 
maybe, after a while, be able 
to afford a dairy. Women 
and children could do work 
of thatsort; and Uncle Wyatt 
would be an ideal vendor of 
such wares. It would be 
hard lines at first. «‘ Under- 
stand, I have only a very 
little money,’’ Elinor said; 
‘*but I shall mind nothing 
very much if I am in a home 
of my own, no matter how 
poor and plain it may be."’ 

‘‘T reckon you'll have to 
stay here, after all,’’ Johnny 
Poston said, almost sheep- 
ishly, from the door. Then 
he made a dart, and flung 
into Elinor’s lap a bundle 
of official-looking papers, as 
he panted out :— 

‘*Please, M’m, don't be 
mad, Miss Elinor; I jest 
done my best, an’ whut | 
wus told ter do. The place 
—the niggers, —everything, —is yours, but—but— 
here’s a man outside says he wants to see you.” 

Elinor had grown very white,—a happy, lumi- 
nous whiteness. Some one darted past Johnny, 
caught her hand, and said: ‘‘ Darling, I did not 
know until it was nearly too late. I have traveled 
night and day to come to you. Tell me if I may 
stay, or if you will send me away again?"’ 

‘«1f you ever go again, Wilmot,’’ Elinor answered, 
very low, ‘‘you will have to take me with you. 
I mean to take you for my birthday present.’ 
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Or aim of our clubs is to teach 
the true meaning of success; 

to disprove the theory that this 
term has been patented by the 
f, mous or the wealthy; and to show that 
only true success in life is found in the 
elopment of a manly character. But this 
should not carry us away to an extreme 

; v, in which getting wealth or fame is 
nted dishonorable. It is true that wealth 

nd fame may sometimes bring failure, but 
it is oftener true that they are the accom- 
paniments of success, in the best sense of 
the word. Bearing the above facts in mind, 
| think none of my readers will mistake 
, meaning or accuse me of urging our 
club members to enter what reformers call 
the mad race after the almighty dollar."’ 


All Honorable Means Are Proper to Use 


In the majority of cases, people who 
decry wealth and fame in strong terms are 

king or writing to win these very baubles. 
The Success Club does not wish to occupy 
any such false position. Our purpose is 
to use every honorable means to help mem- 
ers and others to get on in the world; 
therefore, we think it quite proper to dis- 
uss some of the ways by which this pur- 
pose may be accomplished. 
- The artist has shown one of the practical 
benefits of our club in better language than 
mere words can give. In the upper pic- 
ture, the boy Jack Curran is represented 
making his first attempt to speak in a de- 
ating club, Mr. Curran’s own words tell 
his feelings on this occasion. He says: 

“I stood up, trembling through every 
ber; but, remembering that in this I was 
ut imitating Tully, I took courage and had 
actually proceeded almost as far as ‘Mr. Chairman,’ when, to my aston- 
shment and terror, I perceived that every eye was turned on me. There 
were only six or seven present, and the room could not have contained as 

any more; yet was it, to my panic-stricken imagination, as if I were the 
entral object in nature, and assembled millions were gazing upon me 
n breathless expectation. I became dismayed and dumb. My friends 
ried, ‘Hear him!’ but there was nothing to hear.’’ 

This occurrence won for him the nickname, ‘‘Orator Mum,’’ which 
lung to him until, on another occasion, a speaker held him up to ridi- 
ule. When the speaker had finished, Curran arose and gave him ‘‘a 
piece of his mind,’’ speaking quite fluently under the spur of indignation. 
Encouraged by this success, he determined to become a good speaker, and 
so persisted in this effort that he finally won an enviable reputation as an 
rator. 

lhe lower picture shows Hon. J. P. Curran, no longer ‘‘Orator Mum,’’ 
pleading a case before a jury. On this occasion a judge, who owed his 
position to several poorly written pamphlets, 
had spoken sneeringly of Curran’s law 
library. The latter’s reply is a model of 
merited rebuke and honorable self-respect. 


Curran’s Splendid Rebuke of the Judge 


“It is true, my lord, that I am poor,”’ 
said the young lawyer, calmly, looking the 
idge steadily in the face; ‘‘and the cir- 

mstance has rather curtailed my library. 
My books are not numerous, but they are 
select, and I hope have been perused with 
proper dispositions. 1 have prepared myself 
for this high profession rather by the study 
‘fa few good books than by the composi- 
tion of a great many bad ones. I am not 
ashamed of my poverty, but I should be of 
my wealth, could I stoop to acquire it by 
servility and corruption. If I rise not to 
rank, | shall at least be honest. And, should 
| ever cease to be so, many an example 
shows me that an ill-acquired elevation, by 
making me the more conspicuous, would 
only make me the more universally and the 
more notoriously contemptible.’’ 
nstances of similar benefits derived from 
debating clubs could be repeated without 
number. Webster, Clay, Calhoun, and, in 
fact, nearly every man who has won honor 
4s a statesman or as an orator, has owed a 
sever or lesser degree of his advancement 
‘o his early training in some debating club. 
Thi; power of thinking on one’s feet is 
‘alucble not only to those who expect to be- 
ome public speakers, but it will also be 
loun | helpful in any calling of life. The de- 
bates and discussions of the Success Club 
“re especially interesting, because they deal 
‘ith subjects of such great importance that 
‘ver. body must derive benefit from them. 
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Thus our members gain not 
only the benefits common to all 
debating societies; but they also 
receive many lessons of much 
greater importance in the discussion of those 
subjects which bear directly upon success 
or failure. There is nothing else so helpful 
and still so fascinating, to the average boy or 
girl, as the discussion of ways and means of 
achievement. 

All healthy young folks like to talk about 
what they intend to be and do when they 
are grown to manhood or womanhood, and 
in the Success Club they are given an op- 
portunity to make this talk profitable. 
The plan of having their discussions sup- 
plemented by talks from successful men and 
women has proved to be very practical. 


The Club Plan Works Smoothly 


Without exception, clubs report that they 
find no trouble in securing speakers for 
their regular meetings. Everybody likes 
to give advice, and the compliment of a 
request to give advice in wholesale quan- 
tities to an earnest group of young people 
such as usually compose the Success Club, 
appeals to many successful men or women 
who can not be induced to speak through 
the columns of the public press. 

Practical discussions of success topics 
will doubtless bring members to grasp the 
full meaning of our motto. They will come 
to see that achievement is brought about 
by making an opportunity rather than by 
waiting forone. They will thus be taught 
to carve for themselves the block upon 
which they will step to promotion, instead 
of waiting to find such a block that has been 
prepared by some one else. 

It is this practical help that makes the Success Club so appropriate as 
a school or commercial college society. Books and teachers put into 
pupils’ hands the tools with twhich success may be achieved; but too 
often the pupil lacks just that bit of practical knowledge that the Suc- 
cess Club teaches, to enable him to manipulate these tools to the best 
advantage. Thus it is that we see graduates from our schools, and colleges, 
too, equipped with valuable tools with which they are almost helplessly 
hacking away in an attempt to hew out a proper career in life. 

Another way in which the Success Club may aid its members to ad- 
vance was recently brought to my notice in a letter from a boy who be- 
longs to a club in New York City. He works in one of the large stores as 
an errand boy. Soon after he had joined a Success Club, the manager 
of his department asked him if he had joined a shooting club. He replied 
that his club might be so called, although members did not use powder 
or bullets. This interested the manager, who inquired further as to the 
meaning of the Success Club badge. After the boy had fully explained 
the idea, and his employer had passed 
on, he thought no more about the matter, 
until a few weeks later, when he found an 
extra dollar in his pay envelope, which, the 
cashier explained, had been given him upon 
recommendation of Mr. , the manager. 








a 
What Success Clubs Aim to Do 
OR the benefit of the thousands of new 
readers of Success, brief mention is 
made of a few leading features of the Suc- 
cess Club, 

Our object is threefold: inspirational, ed- 
ucational, and fraternal. The plan for ac- 
complishing this object includes regular 
social meetings for discussing topics which 
bear upon the principles of achitvement 
and character development, talks on help- 
ful subjects by successful men and women, 
and analyses of lives which stand as ex- 
amples of success or failure. 

The society is so simple in plan that it 
may be organizéd in any place where people 
desire to meet regularly for the pu 
of improving themselves and helping others. 
Societies are already organized in schools, 
churches, and business institutions. Many 
have been started as departments of other 
societies, Young Men's Christian Associa- 
tions, Sunshine Clubs, and the Society of 
Christian Endeavor, and many have been 
started independently as village improve- 
ment clubs and the like. 

If this brief hint of our plan and purpose 
interests you, a two-cent stamp sent to the 
Success Club Bureau, University Building, 
Washington Square, New York City, will 
bring you information in detail that will 
easily enable you to start a club. 








One Girl’s 


[ )EAR GIRLS, did you ever grow melancholy from 
the reflection that opportunity has much to 
with success; that others have been more for- 
te than yourselves; that for you there seems 
be no open door from the commonplace to 

y or even to prosperity ? 7 
suppose few of us live a dozen years without 
r assailed by this reflection. It is half true 
half false; true in that Cesar could never 
rossed the Rubicon if he had not first been 
nto Gaul at the head of an army; untrue in 
nference that luck can give greatness to any 

n being. 


Getting Ready for Opportunity’s Call 
he late John J. Ingalls wrote of Opportu- 
n those lines so often quoted since his recent 
I knock, unbidden, once at every gate, 
And they who follow me reach every fate 
That men desire, and conquer every foe 
Save death. . . > 
He went on to say that instant answer to the 
| of Opportunity is demanded, and that they 
who delay may call in vain and uselessly implore. 
here is no response. ‘I answer not, and I re- 
rm no more.’’ There is a whole philosophy in 
this sonnet. Think it out for yourselves! 
\re you waiting, watching, listening for the 
ull of Opportunity ? 
Are you preparing yourselves, physically, men- 
tally, morally, for that call ? R 
idleness, dreaminess, carelessness of the duties 
f the hour make the muscles flabby, the mind 
nstant, the moral nature weak. Activity, 
earness of thought, conscientious performance 
f the humblest tasks put you in condition to 
ar the call of Opportunity, and to follow that 
, whithersoever it may lead. 
Do n't attribute it to luck when you hear that 
e other girl has made a name for herself, or 
rved a higher footing for herself in the blank 
estone wall of life. Opportunity has knocked 
er gate, and she has not been found sleeping. 
r turn will come, if you can only keep clear 
eafness and of lassitude. That is your busi- 
your duty, your highest self-interest. 
have in mind a girl of the quiet, home-loving 
whose meringues are perfection, whose 
soups are poems, whose cake never falls, 
se tea-biscuit would make a dyspeptic’s 
th water with expectation. She had done her 
ol work conscientiously, and had been ‘fin- 
ed,’’ in the regular order of things, when the 
th of her father and some unlucky investments 
iced the circumstances of the family. It was 
rable that she should begin to earn money for 
rself, and so she cast about for ways and means. 


She Turned Literary Talent to Practical Use 


Now this girl, like a hundred thousand others, 
strong literary ambition. She had written 
re of stories, all creditable performances, 
1 had been returned to her by editors who 
desks already overloaded with what was 

rely creditable, and could only be caught with 

omething phenomenal from the pen of a writer 
nknown to fame, whose name alone would not 
to the sales of their magazines. She had 


produced little plays which had been successfully * 


ted by amateur societies. She had written un- 
printed poems which her friends thought lovely. 
She had a book in which she copied these verses, 
deeply hidden in the holy of holies of her own 
dainty room. 
one knew better than herself the blank impossi- 
bility of securing an immediate income from the 
stories, or the plays, or the poems. 

One day she picked up a copy of ‘*The Cen- 


Bright Idea 


But she was a sensible girl, and no: 
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tury.’” ‘‘Why,mamma,"’ she cried, ‘‘only 
half of this magazine is what writers 
and artists furnish. The other half is 
advertisements!’’ 

‘«Of course,’’ said her mother, quietly, ‘‘is n't 
the same thing true of your daily newspaper ?’’ 

«‘But, mamma,’’ the daughter went on, ‘if | 
can’t make money out of stories, or essays, or 
poems, why can’t I try my hand at writing 
advertisements? There I sha’n't have Mr. How- 
ells or Miss Wilkins, or Julian Ralph, or Poultney 
Bigelow, or Mrs. Sangster, or James Whitcomb 
Riley to compete with. At least, I never heard 
of their writing advertisements."’ 

«I guess they don’tdo it now,’’ remarked her 
mother. ‘‘I have read that Mr. Howells has 
taken some trouble to suppress one of his first lit- 
erary productions, which was a booklet advertis- 
ing the delightful scenery along a certain railroad 
line. But 1 suppose the reason is that the con- 
cerns that have advertisements prepared do not 
care for literary style and are not willing to pay 
for it in addition to the advertising cost.’ 

‘«But they do care for the style that will sell 
goods,’’ persisted the girl, ‘‘and I notice that 
most of them are seeking to reach women. Now 
why couldn't a woman do such writing better 
than a man ?’’ 

A little further investigation showed that many 
of the current advertisements of department stores 
contained internal evidence that they were the 
handiwork of men, written in language that was 
absurd to the ears of the women to whom the ad- 
vertisement writers were appealing. 


The Chance Came, and Was Improved 


The girl of my story acted promptly. The 
very next morning, she secured an interview with 
the senior member of a firm that ran a big depart- 
ment store. She asked him to let her write some 
advertisements for him, ‘‘on approval.’’ He con- 
sented. He picked outa lotof damaged hand- 
kerchiefs as the first subject. She put the argu- 
ment for those handkerchiefs at cut rates in such 
telling form that it seemed, to judge from the run 
on the store, as if half the women of Greater New 
York had read the announcement. The result 
was a revelation. She has been writing adver- 
tisements for that store ever since, and doing it 
so well that she is now in undisputed control of 
that branch of the business. 

More than that, to a substantial salary she adds 
a considerable income from writing advertise- 
ments for outside firms not competing in the 
line of her regular employers. Her hours are 
easy, her life is almost untrammeled, and she is 
able to pursue her strictly literary ambition with- 
out any worry about ‘‘ pot-boiling.’’ 

I expect to see her, some day, among the lead- 
ing magazine writers, for she is indefatigable in 
her efforts to secure recognition, and her work is 
coming to surpass the merely creditable standard. 

Most people's hearts are not .a hundred miles 
from their pocketbooks, and it is not a far cry 
from advertisement writing that makes folks want 
to buy, to fiction writing that makes them want to 
cry. I have known persistent shoppers who said 
that most advertisement writing was fiction writ- 
ing, anyhow. But they were cynical elderly wo- 
men. As a matter of fact, correct psychology and 
truthfulness of statement make the good adver- 
tisement just as they make the good magazine 
article. Study of human beings from any view- 
point, even the commercial, is an aid to the sort 
of fiction that holds the mirror up to nature, and 
is therefore only a kind of sublimated extract of 
truth itself. 

I might tell you this girl’s name, but I think it 
better not todo so. It might hurt her chances 
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with the mag- 
azine editors, 
who are bound 
to accept her ar- 
ticles, sooner or 
later, on their 
merits. The 
newspapers, you 
know, have to 
take her pro- 
ductions verba- 
tim et literatim, 
and the editor 
who leaves out 
one of them to make room for the tale of the 
assassination of a European monarch has to have 
a stern reckoning with the business office the 
next day, and may lose his head if he repeats 
the offense. 

This is a greater immunity from editorial inter- 
ference than Mr. Howells himself enjoys. All the 
same, the time may come when she, like the nov- 
elist, may prefer to forget about her writing of 
advertisements, and I don’t want her peace of 
mind disturbed by an old copy of Success allud- 
ing to her pluckily following the call of Oppor- 
tunity, even with such gratifying results. 

Just to add a touch of humor to this sermon, 
I'm going to give you a leaf from my own ex- 
perience with this same imperious visitor who 
‘«knocks, unbidden, once at every gate.’’ As my 
well-meant effort secured for me nothing but a 
reprimand, I can tell the story without vanity. 

While I was an inspectress in the custom house 
service, it was necessary, as it is now, to have the 
people on every steamship declare their goods as 
dutiable or not dutiable. Aship laden with Nor- 
wegians came in late one afternoon. For a won- 
der, there was no interpreter available, and, as ' 
had helped out in this way with Spaniards and 
Italians, I was asked to try my hand. I declined, 
for the simple reason that I could not speak a 
word of Norwegian. The luckless passengers had 
to stay on board over night. 

After a late supper, I carefully wrote out a list 
of questions that would have to be asked, and 
hunted up a Norwegian friend to put them into 
Norwegian. We also wrote out the probable an- 
swers. I learned the correct pronunciation of the 
words, worked all night, and waited for Oppor- 
tunity to knock. 


It Pays to Watch for Your Chance 


He knocked the next morning, for still the in- 
terpreter was away. I offered my services, and 
was permitted to try the new tongue. I got 
through with the job all right, the passengers 
were released, and what do you think the officer 
in charge said to me, by way of compliment ? 

‘‘I shall have to report you to the collector 
for insubordination. You could have done that 
just as well last night, and saved those people 
from a night on shipboard, and the United States 
officers this extra morning's work.”’ 

Nevertheless, the experience was a good one 
Even there it paid, in the long run, to have been 
on the watch for the visit of Opportunity. 

@ 


Life without industry is guilty, and industry without in 
tellect is brutality. —-RUSKIN. 

To find the occupation for whic one is fitted is to find 
the track for the locomotive.—G. A. GORDON. 
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‘‘LJ Ow MANY a 
man who 
is now in the 
penitentiary, in 
the poorhouse, 
among tramps, 
or living out a 
miserable exist- 
ence in the 
slums of our cit- 
ies, bent over, 
uncouth, rough, 
slovenly, has possibilities slumbering within the 
rags, which would have developed him into a 
magnificent man, an ornament to the human race 
instead of a foul blot and scar, had he only been 
fortunate enough, early in life, to come under 
efficient and systematic training!’’ 

Those who have accomplished great things have 
been, almost without exception, methodical and 
orderly. The greatest writers have had cast-iron 
rules regulating their work, have had fixed hours, 
fixed habits of diet, exercise, etc. It is said that 
Goethe once kept a prince waiting in his ante- 
room while he wrote out a thought which he 
feared would escape him if he did not put it down 
at the moment, and that Luther was so methodi- 
cal that he would not let anything, no matter how 
important, interfere with his system of doing so 
much each day. When he was translating the 
Bible, his motto was, nulla dies sine versa. 

Anthony Trollope says, ‘‘It is my custom to 
write with my watch before me, and to require 
from myself two hundred and fifty words every 
quarter of an hour, and | have found that the two 


Do Not Mortga 


s BEGIN right, and begin right away,’’ would bea 

good motto for young people who have con- 
tracted the unfortunate habit of dawdling, put- 
ting off until to-morrow what should rightly 
be done to-day. 

Multitudes of wasted lives date the beginning 
of failure from the inception of this dangerous 
habit. Endowed with talent and ability sufficient, 
if properly used, to win recognition and appreci- 
ation in their chosen fields, they were called to 
render an account of their talents, and, because 
their work had always been postponed until to- 
morrow, they found themselves empty-handed be- 
fore the great tribunal from which there is no 
appeal, 

lf you have inherited a tendency to delay ac- 
ton whenever possible, or permitted it to fasten 
itself upon your life, rouse yourself and strangle 
this insidious foe before it saps your energy, robs 
you of vitality, and adds one more to the many 
. re that have been sacrificed to this ancient 
LOLOCh, 

Do not wait until to-morrow. Begin now, be- 
fore the sun goes down. Work promptly done is 
an incentive to new endeavor. It increases skill 
and gives new courage to press forward. It re- 
pays tenfold, even in the satisfaction of the pres- 
cnt hour, in the peace of mind that comes from the 
Consciousness of completed tasks. 

_'‘ Procrastination,’’ says ‘* Poor Richard,” «is 
the thief of time."’ It steals more than time. 
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in,r—‘i‘ése? 


The heavens themselves, the planets, and this center, 
Observe degree, priority, and place, 

Insisture, course, proportion, season, form, 

Office, and custom, in all line of order. 
SHAKESPEARE. 


hundred and fifty words have been forthcoming 
as regularly as my watch went."’ 

We often wonder how it is that some men, even 
with mediocre ability, manage to accomplish so 
much more than others with much greater ability. 
Inquiry will show that the difference is due to the 
better application of time and methodical habits. 
A very methodical man, even with moderate abil- 
ity, may, for instance, build up a great business, 
while a man with great ability, without the habit 
of system and order, can never get beyond a 
small business. No great establishment can 
possibly be built up without rigid system and 
order. Men like Wanamaker institute large es- 
tablishments simply because they have genius for 
organization and understand the might of method. 

Order and system are greateconomizers of effort 
and of time. The orderly and punctual man 
never wastes or fritters away his energies. Each 
task has its own time and place, and its perform- 
ance does not infringe upon that of any other. 

No one can do his best when his surroundings 
are in confusion and disorder. The surroundings 
react on the mind, an! not only dwarf its efforts, 
but are confusing and demoralizing. 

An orderly life is, as a rule, harmonious, and a 
harmonious life isa happy one. Disorder and 
confusion breed mental and moral discord, and a 
discontented, unhappy life results. The con- 
sciousness of doing things promptly and in an 
orderly manner is a great satisfaction. It gives 
ease of conscience and peace of mind to feel, at 
night, that we have performed the tasks of the 
day iri an orderly, and, therefore, effective manner. 

Some people do not seem to have any order or 
system in their make-up. They are always hunt- 
ing for something. Instead of putting things away 
carefully in their places, they tuck papers and 
letters into any pigeonhole or between the leaves 
of books, or lay them on a shelf until they get 
time to arrange them properly, which time never 


ge Your To-mor 


It purloins our freedom, makes us slaves and 
debtors whose to-morrows are forever mortgaged. 
« To-morrow, and to-morrow, and to-morrow, 
Creeps in this petty pace from day to day, 
To the last syllable of recorded time."’ 

Nor does the mischief stop here. No man is 
sufficient unto himself, for his life at every point 
touches other lives. Humanity is one great fam- 
ily, and no one can delay or postpone his work 
without infringing on the rights of others, without 
disarranging some part of the social fabric, be he 
ever so insignificant a unit in that fabric. 

The story is told of a boy who agreed to mow 
three acres of grass in as many days. Looking 
over the field the first morning, he decided that 
the work could be done in two days, and spent 
the day playing with other boys. The second 
morning his desire to begin the task was even 
weaker than it had been the first. He whispered 
to accusing conscience that the work could certain- 
ly be done in one day,and went off again to play. 
The third morning, however, the field appeared 
much larger than it had either of the preceding 
days, and the boy sat down awhile to think be- 
fore he began his work. Lulled by the hum of 
insects in the grass and the cool shade of the tree 
under which he sat, he went to sleep. When he 
awoke, it was high noon. The sun had penetrated 
his leafy shade. He arose and went to dinner. 
As he could not possibly mow three acres of 
meadow in one afternoon, he betook himself to 
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Might of Method 


“You might as well place the body in a strait-jacket, and 
expect it to perform, with ease, and comfort, and promptness, 
the various duties of the body, as to throw the soul into the 
habits of some men, and then expect it will accomplish anything 
great or good.” 


comes. A habit of slovenliness, of doing things by 
halves, extends to the whole life, and even some- 
times undermines the character. 

The best way to break up this terrible habit is 
to resolve firmly not only to do the thing in hand 
just right,but to do it at the moment. Nothing else 
is so dangerous to the systemless youth as delay. 


Make Your Habits Fit Like Clothes 
‘*Form those habits which are correct, and 
such as will every day and hour add to your hap- 
piness and usefulness,’’ says a wise adviser. ‘If 
a man were to be told that he must use the ax, 
which he now selects, through life, would he not 
be careful in selecting one of the right propor- 
tions and temper? If told that he must wear the 
same clothing through life, would he not be 
anxious as to the quality and kind? But these, 
in the cases supposed, would be of no more im- 
portance than is the selection of habits according 
to which the soul shall act.”’ 
There is a whole sermon in the following lines 

from George Herbert :— 

a those who say, amidst their sickly healths, 

Thou liv'st by rule. What doth not so but man ? 
Houses are built by rule, and commonwealths. 
Entice the trusty sun, if that you can, 
From his ecliptic line ; beckon the sky. 
Who lives by rule, then, keeps good company. 


Who keeps no guard upon himself is slack, 
And rots to nothing at the next great thaw. 
Man is a shop of rules, a well-trussed pack, 
Whose every parcel underwrites a law. 
Lose not thyself, nor give thy humors way: 
God gave them to thee under lock and key. 
o o a 
It is only dislocated minds whose movements are spas- 
modic.—WII LMOTT. 
There is nc other time-saver like good order. 
MCCONAUGHY. 
Order and system are nobler things than power. 
RUSKIN. 
Do your best; give your best; that is the highest success. 


rows, This Year 


sport again. Next day it rained heavily, and the 
next, and the next, until the already over-ripe 
grass was ruined. No repentance, however sin- 
cere, could make good the farmer's loss. The 
loss in character to the victim of dawdling, it 
would be impossible to estimate. 

Shifting the burden of the day to the morrow is 
not only slothful and careless, but betrays a lack 
of thought and foresight in planning work of 
which no intelligent boy or girl should be guilty. 
You would not be so foolish as to try to pour a 
quart of water into a pint measure. Is it less 
foolish to try to squeeze the labor of two days into 
one? 

Do not sully the pages of this year, so full of 
promise and possibility, with excuses or pleas 
for tardiness or delay. Spare yourself the pricks 
of conscience, the palsied will, the loss of energy 
and ambition, the weakening of the highest 
springs of character that are the sure fruits of 
the policy, or rather impolicy, of procrastination. 
Write, and write in large letters, on every page 
of your diary for 1901, ‘‘ Begin right, and begin 
right away."’ 


We cannot help the past, and the man who lives in it is 
a fool. —_CHAUNCEY M. DEPEw. 

What do we live for, if it is not to make life less difficult 
for each other ?—GEORGE ELIOT. 

I want it said of me, by those who know me best, that 
I have always plucked a thistle and planted a flower in its 
place, wherever a flower would grow.—LINCOLN, 
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“Manhood is the one immortal thing 
Beneath Time's changeful sky.” 





THE FARMER "J‘HE prediction of Mr. Edison, 
IS HIS OWN in Success, that electricity 
BEST FRIEND Will come to the rescue of the 
farmer, during the next fifty 
is likely to prove true,—but not in the way 
eavy machinery. It will come about, in my 
nion, through the use of electricity in transpor- 
n, mining and manufacturing. It is just a 
trifle improbable that anything will ever be in- 
nted to take the place, for instance, of a team of 
ses for farm work. Automobiles run smoothly 
level road, but not in mud. 
But electric railways are going out into the 
try, radiating from every town and city in 
erica. Every one of these benefits the farmer. 
people move out, build houses, beautify 
nds, and come into healthful contact with 
er Nature. The farmer, not to be behind, 
tens up his own place a bit, uses the trolley 
himself, enlarges his horizon,—and his market. 
So, too, works every other invention of the elec- 
n of Edison's class. Every electrical ore 
r put in operation means more work, more 
ves, more men to feed. Every improvement 
electrical power means more factories. 
he farmer is not slow to see these advantages. 
\merican farmer is a business man, keen and 
t to grasp situations. Go where you will, you 
m better informed than his city neighbor on 
current, trade developments, and supply and 
nand. He may not know the details of the 
ng-out party of Miss Sugarloaf, or the latest 
t of club scandal; but he subscribes for papers 
agazines that help him to get solid and timely 
formation, and he generally profits by what he 
reads. Unlike the poor creature whom the great 
nch painter and our own distinguished poet 
picted, on canvas and in verse, the American 
farmer is a gentleman quite capable of taking care 
mself and of showing to the world that he is 
n the Millet, but in the Edisonian class. 
JAMES WILSON, Secretary of Agriculture. 





“ 
h ing will so save a man from self-consumption as a com- 
{ irrender to excellence,—-to a lofty ideal, It is a burning 
get higher and higher in the scale of character, an ever- 
ng thirst and enthusiasm for the best,—that will take 
g less,--that lifts life upon a plane worth living. 
~ 


HARMONIOUS IF the thing which the present 

CULTURE generation terms ‘‘success’’ 

were to be analyzed, we should 

find that there has been a great deal of tearing 
wn the man to build up the brute. 

If a man draws off all his vitality at the brain, 


here must be starvation somewhere else in the 
physical economy. If he expends his force in ex- 
ssive muscular exercise or hard physical labor, 


he will have so much less capital to invest in 

ental culture. The thinker often becomes lost 
in the physical worker. We neglect, at our peril, 
the brain or the muscles alike. 

\ monstrosity is not a man. To cut off the 
physical, the moral, or the spiritual branches of 
the tree of life, or to let them die by withholding 
their natural nourishment, or to allow one’s being 
to develop a large, one-sided brain gland by pur- 
suing some mental specialty at the expense of 
everything else, may produce one who will stand 
high as a specialist, but will never produce a man. 

One must be a unit or nothing. Nature will 
not be mocked or thwarted. She is not after a 





SUCCESS 


specialist or a huge memory gland, or a money 
gland, but a well-rounded, full-orbed man. 

If we develop the body exclusively, exercise the 
physical energy inordinately, the man deterio- 
rates toward the brute. He develops force, not 
power. If he presses al! the vital energies of his 
life into muscle-making or money-making, he 
dwarfs both intellect and soul, and tears down 
manhood to build up muscle. It is an inexorable 
law of nature that what is exercised, what is used, 
whether in our daily avocation or as a special 
discipline, grows, increases, becomes stronger. 
It was evidently nature's intention that all the 
legitimate faculties should be exercised and ex- 
panded in a healthy, symmetrical manner. Any 
other course will create one-sidedness and discord. 

It does not matter that any given faculty that is 
cultivated exclusively is of a higher order than 
some other; for it will wreck the individual as 
truly, if it is inordinately or unnaturally de- 
veloped, as the undue exercise of an inferior or 
lower faculty. 

Cultivate the higher faculties of the brain 
alone, expend all life's energies in expanding the 
power of the intellect, and what do we get? Not 
a full-orbed, well-rounded philosophy, but a cold, 
unsympathetic, one-sided mentality, devoid of all 
the finer graces, the warmer sympathies, the more 
delicate sentiments. Develop the moral nature 
alone, or even the spiritual, without the mental 
and the physical, and we have a fanatic, a zealot, 
an unbalanced enthusiast. 

The secret of the highest success lies in sym- 
metrical culture, in harmonious development cf 
all the faculties and powers. The rights of an 
individual lapse when they interfere with the 
rights of others; so, when the exercise of one 
faculty or set of faculties begins to encroach upon 
others, it is time to stop. Our country has 
produced a great number of one-sided people. 
Single faculties and functions have been inordi- 
nately developed without generating power. 

The object of a watch is to keep as perfect time 
as possible. This time is not kept by the medium 
of any one tiny screw, or lever, or wheel, but is the 
resultant of the harmonious action of all, and de- 
pends upon the perfection of the minutest portion 
of the watch. So the object of all education and 
culture is the symmetrical development of all the 
legitimate faculties and functions. 
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“The nerye that never relaxes, the eye that never blenches, 
the thought that never wanders,--these are the masters of 
victory.” 


“STANTON, WHEN congress and the country 
STICK” were in a state of excitement 
over President Johnson's efforts to 
drive Mr. Stanton from the cabinet, because the 
great war secretary challenged his (Johnson's, ) 
reactionary policy in the South, Charles Sumner sent 
to the secretary this laconic message, ‘‘Stanton, 
stick,’’ and Stanton did stick in spite of the fact 
that General Grant was appointed over his head. 
‘‘How does Grant impress you as compared 
with other generals?’’ asked Frank B. Carpenter, 
the artist, who was painting the signing of the 
emancipation proclamation by Lincoln at theWhite 
House. ‘‘The great thing about him,’’ replied 
the President, ‘‘is cool persistency of purpose. 
He is not easily excited; he’s got the grip of a 
bulldog; and, when he once gets his teeth in, 
nothing can shake him off.’’ 

It is the men who cannot be shaken off, the 
men who have a bulldog grip, that tenacity of 
purpose which sees nothing but its goal, that win. 
After the first battle of Shiloh, nearly every news- 
paper of both parties in the North, almost every 
member of congress, and public sentiment every- 
where, demanded the removal of Grant. Friends 
of the President pleaded with him to give the 
command to one of several other generals who 
were said to be much abler. For his own sake, 
as well as for the good of the country, he was urged 
to make a change. One night Lincoln listened 
for hours to his advisers, speaking only at rare 
intervals to tell a pithy story, until the clock struck 
one. Then, after a long silence, he said, ‘1 
cannot spare this man: he fights.’’ 

It is the man who fights, who holds on when 
others let go, who never sees defeat, even when 
seemingly overcome, that is indemand everywhere, 
to-day. Patience, grit and determination, will 


carry a man to victory in spite of overwhelming 
obstacles. Charles Sumner said: ‘‘ Three things 
are necessary for success: first, backbone; second, 
backbone; third, backbone.’’ 

Everyone admires the determined, persistent 
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man. His patient adherence to his purpose 
spires others with confidence in his ability, 
adds strength and dignity to his character; ar 
though his talent may not be marked, he will rea 
his goal. John Stuart Blackie said that he ne, , 
knew a man good for anything in the world, w! 
when he had a piece of work to do, did not kn: , 
how to stick to it. 

People believe in the man who keeps at 
Those who used to meet young Franklin in 1 
streets of Philadelphia, carrying his working n 
terial on a wheelbarrow, believed that he wou 
succeed. They knew he had but one room : ; 
office, workroom, and sleeping room; that 
boarded himself, was economical, prudent, and 
great worker; and they felt that it was only a que 
tion of time when he would make his mark. 

Harriet Beecher Stowe says: ‘‘When you get 
a tight place and everything goes against you t 
it seems as if you could not hold on a minu: 
longer, never give up then, for that is just tle 
place and the time that the tide 'Il turn.”’ 

Many a failure would have been a success hai 
he held out just a little longer. Thousands oj 
people have lain down and given up the strugg|e, 
when almost in sight of the goal. A little more 
‘« stick-to-it-iveness,’’ a little more of the hangin, 
on quality, would have brought success. 

The history of mining in this country is full of 
wonderful examples of persistence. Often, when 
owners of mines have lost heart and abandone: 
their claims, some dogged, determined miner has 
remained on the ground, and, in spite of almost 
inconceivable hardships and deprivations, has 
found the lost lead and made a fortune. 

There are hundreds of contrivances in the 
patent office in Washington which are almost suc. 
cesses. If the inventors had had the patience to 
hold out a little longer, to improve their inven- 
tions a little move, they might have achieved th: 
longed-for success. 

It is just this ability to hang on, to persist wit! 
a bulldog grip, that measures the distance between 
success and failure. No one is really defeated 
until he gives up. He who allows his application 
to falter, who begins to question himself as to 
whether he would better advance or retreat, is 
already retrograding; his failure is in sight. 

It is not so much brilliancy of intellect and ver- 
satility of resource, as persistency of effort and 
constancy of purpose, that give success. When we 
see a young man that labor cannot weary, whom 
drudgery cannot disgust or dishearten, who meets 
reverses with an erect, unflinching bearing, we 
know that he will win. There is no keeping him 
down. 


He that stays does the business. The giants of the race have 
been distinguished less for extraordinary ability, than for tremen 
dous concentration, and have struck sledge-hammer blows, cor 
tinually in one place,until they have accomplished their purpos« 


DO N’T BE A EuUROPEAN traveler tells of 
DROWNED IN the following epitaph 
YOUR CALLING Which he read on a tombstone 

in England: ‘Here lies 
he was born a man, but died a grocer.’’ The man 
had disappeared in his calling. We often find 
that a man’s vocation has swallowed him; that it 
has completely overwhelmed him, that there is 
nothing left of him for any purpose outside his 
occupation. 

It is a contemptible estimate of a vocation to 
regard it as the means of getting a living. The 
man who is not greater than his calling, who does 
not overtop his vocation, so that it runs over on all 
sides, is not successful. Aman should be greater 
than the books he writes, greater than any speech 
he makes, than any house he builds, or any sermon 
he preaches. 

Be not a great stenographer, or great bookkeeper, 
professor, merchant, farmer or doctor, merely, but 
a great man,—every inch aking. The man who's 
drowned in his vocation, lost in his calling, is of 
very little use in any community. No man can 
be truly great until he outgrows the vocation whic! 
gives him bread and butter. No man is reall) 
rich until he has learned to do without money, ©r 
to be greater than his check book. 

Michael Angelo went one day into Raphae! s 
studio during his absence, and, finding a beautifu! 
but rather diminutive figure on the canvas dis- 
played on the artist's easel, seized a brush and 
wrote under it, amplius (larger). This is a word 
which I would advise every student to put up 
over his door, and to write upon his heart. When- 
ever you choose an occupation, choose upward and 
never downward. 
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HE news had gone forth along the Newton 

branch that Flint was coming. Leonard 

D. Flint, the railroad magnate, and presi- 

dent of the system of which the branch was an 
insignificant part, had announced it himself. 

It was written in the book of fate that Mr. 
Flint should presently choose a man from the 
branch, for great and unusual promotion. Every 
employee felt it, but very few were able to trans- 
mute vague desire into the bright metal of prac- 
tical action. 

Joseph Westervelt, assistant division superin- 
tendent of the branch,—a title denoting the sec- 
ond highest place on the line,—was conscious 
that he possessed the requisite qualities. To use 
his own phrase, he was a twentieth-century man. 
He had begun the active affairs of this world as 
a clerk, under Curtis J. Bradley, the division su- 
perintendent, and his rise had been continuous, 
and rapid, to the point where nobody remained 
above him—except the man by whose favor he had 
ascended. Mr. Westervelt was of the opinion 
that he would have to seek broader fields; and 
he shrewdly perceived an opportunity in the 
visit of the exalted Flint. This gentleman was 
known to be reaching out after other systems,— 
notably the world-famous ‘‘ Triangle Road,’’ 
which he secured soon after,—and there was 
every reason to suppose that he would have an eye 
open for good men who were worthy of promotion. 

Ransom was a studious young man who envied 
Westervelt as much as his extreme good nature 
would permit. They had been boys together in 
the Newton High School. Westervelt had be- 
yun a business life with very little advantage of the 
other, except such as might come from the higher 
social position of his family. It was not that, 
however, which had determined the difference in 
their progress, and Ransom was too honest with 

iimself to entertain such a thought. 

‘‘He knows how to get ahead, and I don't,’ 

vas the way he expressed it to himself. 

Yet Ransom studied everything, with a dogged, 

nflexible persistence. He had studied the New- 

n branch until, had a miracle removed it utterly 

trom the earth's face, he could have put it back 
iin, just as before, to the last spike in a tie, if 
ven the material. 
But the much heralded visit of the president 
was not destined to be productive of important 
results. A very melancholy young man named 


Hart, who was Mr. Flint’s private secretary, was 
e only official in the party to whom the ambi- 
us Westervelt could devote himself, Mr. Flint 
eing engaged entirely with Mr. Bradley. 

Every day, from noon till half past one o’ clock, 
insom was off duty. He was accustomed to 


‘HE TOOK A PENCIL FROM HIS POCKET AND DREW, WITH AMAZING RAPIDITY, A DIAGRAM” 


The TWENTIETH-CENTURY WAY - - 


devote ten minutes of this time to a bowl of 
crackers and milk, and the remainder to some 
sort of study. In this interval, on the day fol- 
lowing Mr. Flint's visit, the conductor was sitting 
on a big pine box on the platform, in the freight 
yard, when Westervelt strolled up and took a 
seat beside him. 

‘Loafing ?’’ queried the assistant superintend- 
ent of the branch. 

The conductor started as does one who has 
been dozing. 

‘*I had just caught an idea by the tip of its 
tail,’’ said he, ‘‘ and was trying to get a better hold.’ 

‘Let's have it,’’ rejoined Westervelt. 

‘«Why, the fact is,’’ said Ransom, ‘‘that I've 
spent pretty nearly three months studying the 
way we collect the freight from these factories. 
That's what the branch is for; that’s what makes 
it pay ;—carrying the goods from the Newton fac- 
tories to the main line."’ 

‘«Very true, my son,’’ said Westervelt, ‘‘ but 
what is there in it for you ?’’ 

‘* Nothing, I guess,’’ was the reply, ‘‘ but there 
ought to be more for the company. ‘These little 
spur tracks running to the various factories waste 
time, men, cars, and the work of the drilling en- 
gines. We ought to have some kind of belt 
line. It's a Chinese puzzle to lay the thing out, 
but I've found how all the land is held, I've 
learned just what the city government will let us 
do, and to-day, by jingo, I've got the scheme 
just where I want it. Let me show you."’ 

He took a pencil from his pocket, and drew, 
with amazing rapidity, a diagram on the white 
pine cover of the box upon which he had been 
sitting. 

‘«Czesar's ghost! how you dash the thing off !’’ 
exclaimed Westervelt. 

‘I’ve drawn about ten thousand of them,’’ re- 
joined Ransom; ‘‘I ought to know how.”’ 

At this moment the central idea, the clue, as 
one might say, to this labarynthine puzzle of 
tracks and switches, became apparent, in the rude 
sketch on the box. Westervelt felt the blood 
leap up into his brain as he recognized the im- 
portance of the thing, but his voice was perfectly 
steady as he said :— 

‘‘I see your point. I've been thinking of 
something of the kind myself. Just draw this 
out for me on a big piece of paper, and I guess 
I can develop it into something useful.”’ 

That was pretty strong meat to feed even to so 
simple-minded a young man as Ransom. 

**Don't I get any credit for it?’’ he demanded. 





E (This is one of a series of stories to be considered 
in the award of $400 in prizes.—The Editer] 
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‘«My friend,’’, said Westervelt, ‘‘you get the 
credit just where it will do you the most good.’’ 

He tapped himself on the breast. 

‘«What do you mean ?’’ asked the conductor. 

‘«I'll tell you,’’ said Westervelt. ‘‘Three years 
ago you were of no particular account. You'd 
been a brakeman, and you'd worked up to be a 
conductor. You were a big, handsome, good- 
natured boy, rather lazy, and with no thought of 
the future. You had too many friends, and they 
were teaching bad habits. Then, all of a sudden, 
you straightened up; I don't know why. You 
went to work, and toiled like a negro slave. You 
studied one thing after another, till to-day you 
know as much about the branch and its equip- 
ment and its business as | do.”’ 

Ransom grinned. 

‘Old Franklin Penny,’’ continued Westervelt, 
referring to the station master, who was a veteran 
in the company's service, ‘‘says you know more 
than I do; more than Bradley does; more than all 
of us put together. But Penny is a crank.’’ 

‘All the credit I've ever got,’’ rejoined Ran- 
som, ‘‘is with a few cranks, and one other person."’ 

‘«Precisely,’' said Westervelt. ‘* You're still 
a conductor, and it looks as if you might live and 
die in that exalted station. Why? Because, my 
friend, you're not up-to-date. You should study 
the twentieth-century way.”’ 

Ransom smiled at this phrase, which was Wes- 
tervelt's favorite. 

‘«Did you notice,’’ continued the latter, ‘* how 
I made a friend of Hart, yesterday? Well, he 
sits close to Mr. Flint’s ear. Bradley has turned 
over the reports to me; I shall make them out in 
future. That was fixed to-day. Every one of 
them must contain some strictly first-rate idea. 
Hart will see that they come under Flint’s eyes, 
and that your humble servant gets the credit. Re- 
sult: the assistant superintendent of the branch 
goes up higher; his place is left vacant. Who 
shall step into it ?’’ 

«I'll be hanged if I know,"’ replied Ransom. 

‘*«The individual I name,’’ said Westervelt, 
impressively,as he tapped the other on the sleeve. 

‘‘Help me, and you're the man. You know my 
pull with Bradley. Warren Ransom, you fossil, 
why haven't you arranged a pull long ago?"’ 

““I!"' gasped Ransom; ‘‘I get your place! 
You ’re joking.”’ 

«« | never was more serious. Will you help me?’’ 

‘*Help you?"’ cried Ransom. ‘‘ What else can 
Ido? You are my superior officer. “If there’s 
anything I can do for you, I'm bound to do it, in 
common honesty. I'm_working for thisroad and 


taking its money—"’ 
«« Every man,”’ interrupted Westervelt, «* is work- 








himself, primarily, and incidentally he is 
for the friends who can help him. That's 
ntieth-century way, my friend. By the 
t forget that plan for the belt line. I 
wing of it to-morrow evening, with all 
res. You and 1 might havea quiet ses- 
the office. It's overtime, of course,—"’ 
sed to that,’’ said Ransom, cheerfully. 
t, who had started away, returned. 
e,’’ he said, regarding the other curi- 
w did you happen to switch off, three 
ind start upon this mad career of 


n 


thing between us is confidential,”’ said 
so I'll tell you. The finest girl in 
i, then only seventeen years old, talked to 
evening as we stood by the gate in front of 
s house. She said she'd heard that I 
ssipating, and that she was very sorry, for I 
try to make something of my life. It 
he quaintest, dearest little sermon. ever 
ed, and, when it was over, I said, ‘ Zelda, if 
tell me justwhat I ought to do, I'll do it.’”’ 
la Vannard!'’ exclaimed Westervelt. 
I'm blinder than a bat!”’ 
yu have never been suspected of it,’’ re- 
Ransom, ‘‘ but there is nothing here for you 
ody else to see. She has been my good 
und she'll never be anything else. Society 
wton takes rather a broad view of human 
but a conductor on the branch is hardly 
» Vannard’s class. If her father thought I 
ible of making love to her, he would shoot 
I should n't dodge. She told me to be 
nd to go to work; and 
e, perhaps, a little bet- 
I certainly worked like 
ksmith. I've reported to 
tty regularly since then, 
e's been kind enough 
n interest, but that's 


was standing on 
feet in a very ordinary 
he felt as if a gentle 
of air would have 
him down. For two 
he had done his best to 
1 Vannard, and his ill 
id been the mystery 
fe She seemed to 
she never refused his 
and yet an invisi- 
nflexible barrier had 
ed him. He had made 
: ind a thousand times 
red for somebody 
nd always the impossi- 
fixing on the other 
d turned his mind away 
truth He had never 
thought to Ransom. 
Zelda were ac- 
furnished no clue, for 
y knew everybody else 
vton But now, as he 
nto Ransom’s hand- 
e, and read the open 
n the honest blue eyes, 
ndered why he had never 
ht two big hazel eyes 
e had studied so often 
valniy. 


4 1 is a very lovely girl,’’ 
} It was like her to 
. help you in the good, 
rs oned way. Honesty, 


nd sobriety! They 
done much for you, 
late, Warren. So we'll 
ttle twentieth-century 
yhy, and see what we 
I'll try to help you 
s sake. I'd do any- 
her. But remember 
reement,—and mum's 
\ word to the wise, you know.”’ 
som, who had known much more of Wes- 
s romance than Westervelt had known of 
s deeply moved. 
‘re a good fellow, Joe,’’ he said, extend- 
hand. ‘There are people who say you’re 
d insincere, but they'll never say it to 
1in—and live.’’ 
stervelt’'s bones cracked in Ransom’s mighty 
as the two clasped hands. 
e plan for the belt line had let a great light 
pon Westervelt’s mind. He knew that,if the 
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SUCCESS 
author of that masterly scheme ever started on the 
upward way, there would be no such thing as 
stopping him. He must be held where he was; 
he must be prevented from gaining momentum. 

From that day, Westervelt had a double team 
to handle; he drove Ransom hard for ideas, and 
spurred on another man to win Superintendent 
Bradley's favor. Bradley would name Wester- 
velt's successor, when that astute individual 
should go up higher. He must have his eye on 
the right man. Of course, Westervelt did not 
confide in his chief, and the latter mildly won- 
dered why the merits of a certain clerk in the 
office were coming so suddenly into the light; but 
he liked that particular clerk, and was glad to see 
him doing so well. If Ransom ever had a 
chance to step into Westervelt's shoes, he lost it 
for Zelda Vannard's sake. 

Meanwhile Ransom fulfilled his part of the 
bargain with the most praiseworthy tidelity, and 
the greatest cheerfulness. His only regret was 
that his pledge of secrecy prevented him from 
telling Zelda of the marvelous improvement in 
his prospects. 

He worked up the belt-line scheme to the last 
detail, and it finally went up to headquarters, in 
New York, in one of the monthly reports. Hart 
and Westervelt had had some private correspond- 
ence about it, and the matter was brought to 
Mr. Flint’s personal attention in precisely the 
right way. 

‘Where did this come from ?’’ demanded 
Flint. ‘‘ Thisthing isn’t old Bradley's work. It's 
away over hishead. He could n't work that out.”’ 





THE RAILROAD KING WALKED BRISKLY OUT UPON THE PLATFORM. “AH! MR. 
HE, EXTENDING HIS HAND, “REPORT TO ME IN NEW YORK DAY AFTER 


‘‘T happen to know,'’ responded the secretary, 
‘‘that this is Mr. Westervelt’s idea."’ 

‘« We've been getting a good many of Mr. Wes- 
tervelt’s ideas lately,"’ remarked Flint, making a 
note on a memorandum pad. ‘‘ This last one is 
very decidedly O. K. Tell Mr. Westervelt to go 
ahead as far as he can, and I'll go up and close 
the matter.’’ 

All this was duly communicated; but it hap- 
pened that various weighty matters, including the 
deal by which the control of the ‘‘ Triangle Road’’ 
was obtained, kept Mr. Flint’s attention away 
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from the small affairs of the Newton branch, for 
several months. Westervelt grew impatient. He 
had made his hit with Mr. Flint, and was anx- 
ious to reap the benefit. He knew from Mr. Hart's 
letters that the extension of the system had cre- 
ated a demand for bright men in executive pos- 
tions, and he felt that he was one of those men. 

One night a special delivery letter was brought 
in. Westervelt glanced at the address, and then 
hastily signed the receipt in the postman's book. 
The letter was from Hart, and it advised Wester- 
velt that Mr. Flint would be in Newton on the 
following day. It was short notice, and Wester- 
velt, as he read, bit his cigar in two with nervous- 
ness. He had been letting this matter drift, and 
many of its details had slipped out of his mem- 
ory. It was fortunate for him that Ransom had 
continued to study it. The two men sat in the 
office till three o'clock in the morning, and, when 
they walked out into the air, Westervelt’s head 
was nodding on his shoulders with weariness and 
the weight of the facts and figures that had been 
crammed into it. 

When the brain is weary, the old self comes 
back. Westervelt got a glimpse of his true self, 
mentally at least, as he climbed the stairs in the 
darkness. 

‘« You are an infernal rascal,’’ he said, slowly; 
then he shuddered, laughed softly, and strode on 
up the stairs. 

Mr. Flint arrived upon the train which left the 
junction at eleven o'clock in the forenoon. He 
went at once to the offices of the company, spent 
an hour there, and then walked to the freight 
yards with Westervelt. Ransom 
saw them together there, dis- 
cussing the belt-line scheme. 

It was half past six when 
Ransom’s train reached the 
Newton station on the last run 
of the day. Old Franklin Pen- 
ny was waiting for him. 

‘There's been things hap- 
penin’ up here since you've 
been gone,"’ said the veteran. 

Ransom felt a sudden faint- 
ness. He had not expectec 
news so soon. 

‘Well ?”’ he said,in a weak 
voice. 

At that instant Westervelt 
came hastily out upon the plat- 
form. His face was pale, and 
he spoke through his closed 
teeth. 

‘‘Penny,”’ he demanded, 
‘«what have you done to me?”’ 

‘‘Nothin’,’’ replied the old 
station master, quietly. 

‘‘Somebody has queered 
me,’’ cried Westervelt. «‘Who 
has done it?’’ 

He turned fiercely upon Ran- 
som. 

‘“*We don't know anything 
about it,'’ said Penny. 

‘*Flint got me in the office 
and told me to make a new 
plan of the belt line,’’ said 
Westervelt in a strained voice. 
He went out for an hour; and, 
when he got back, he wouldn't 
speak to me, except to say 
‘Never mind about that any 
more.’ "’ 

‘‘But the plan,’’ exclaimed 
Ransom. ‘‘What did he want 
of another one! You had the 
original.’’ 

Penny laughed noiselessly. 

‘You’ rea pretty smart feller, 
Joe Westervelt,’’ he said, with 
yer twenteth-century notions 
that yer all’ers talkin’ about; 
but yer can't fool a man like 
L. D. Flint. That's where 
yer boys make yer mistakes. Yer think the Flints 
got where they are by accident. They did n't; they 
got there by hard work, an’ brains, better brains 
than yours. Mr. Flint asked yer to draw ther 
diagram, to try yer out. He'd begun to smell a 
rat. Do yer know what he said to me when he 
came down here? ‘That feller Westervelt,’ he 
says, ‘knows a heap about railroadin’ ; where'd 
he get it?’ Says I: ‘Wha'd’ yer mean, Mr. Flint?’ 
‘Why, he’s crammed full o’ facts an’ figgers,’ says 
he, ‘but they ain't his. I know second-hand in- 

[Concluded on page 624) 
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At the foot of a tree, cuddled up in a heap, 
The two Babes in the Wood lay, contented, asleep. 
But of course you’re aware 
How they came to be there: 
You’ ve heard of the plot, so dark and deep, 
By which the bad uncle meant to keep 
Them out of their birthright; and that was why 
He sent them off into the woods to die. 
And a rumor said 
That the robins red 
Brought strawberry leaves and over them spread. 
But there was n't a bit 
Of real truth in it; 
The rumor was false, as you must admit, 
Because, instead 
Of being dead, 
A merry, happy life they led. 
Would you like to hear 
Their adventures queer? 


You would? Then I'll tell, if you'll listen, my dear. 


Il. 
You see, it all happened in just this way: 
A black bear, a ‘coon, and a hare, one day, 
Had been walking about, 
When the bear gave a shout, 
And as quickly cried out: 
«©O, come, O, come, and see what I have found! 
Over here, on the ground, 
Is a sight, I'll be bound, 
You will say is the daintiest, prettiest thing 
You have seen since the daisies bloomed out in the 
spring.’’ 
The raccoon and the hare, they ran with speed, 
And were both very much surprised, indeed, 
To see such a small lad and lass, 
Sound asleep on the soft, green grass. 
Said the bear, «It is best 
We should call all the rest 
Of the Brushwood Babes, and their counsel take 
As to what to do when these children wake."’ 
So he gave a call 
That was heard by all. 





The animals came from their nests and their holes, 
The foxes, the squirrels, the rabbits and moles; 
Some ’possums and hares, 
And several bears, 
Appeared from their dens, from their burrows and lairs; 
Solemn owls, bold and big, 
And a stray Guinea pig; 
While a number of little birds perched on a twig. 
The Brushwood Babes gathered with eagerness round 
The two little children asleep on the ground; 
They silently stared, but ere anyone spoke, 
The children rolled over, and yawned, and awoke. 
The boy looked amazed, 
The girl seemed quite dazed, 
As at the odd creatures in wonder they gazed. 
Then, ‘‘We are the Babes in the Wood,"’ said they, 
‘«But who can you be, gentle neighbors, pray ?'’ 
The animals, all, witha squeal and a howl, 
A cheep and a twitter, a grunt and a growl, 
Replied, ‘‘ The Brushwood Babes are we,— 
With us, henceforth, your home shall be.’’ 


IV. 
‘*Hooray !"’ cried the boy, and he jumped up quick; 
‘« My sister is Dotty, and I am Dick; 
We'll be awfully glad to live here with you, 
And most wonderful things we can tell you, too."’ 
Then the great black bear and another bear, — 
But O, my! were not they a jolly pair!— 
Put their paws together and made a chair, 
And they carried Dotty high up in air. 
Little Dick, with a laugh, ran on behind, 
Delighted to find 
These friends all so kind, — 
And the whole of the merry and jubilant throng 
Then came skipping and jumping and hopping along. 
As they skipped and they hopped, 
They cried out: ‘Let's adopt 
These wee Babes in the Wood as our very own, 
And they never again shall be left alone."’ 
So the strange Brushwood Babes remained gentle and 
good 
To the dear little, queer little Babes in the Wood; 
And they had so much fun!—I am sure, on my word, 
That of such jolly times no one ever has heard! 
And at some other time I will tell you just what 











Fanny things happened there to our Dicky and Dot. 
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Electricity, the Wizard Force 
T. C. MARTIN 


a electrical engineer cannot be 
found who would risk his repu- 
tion on even aten years’ definite fore- 
ist of his art. The reason does not 
e at all in want of faith, but is due 
the lack of sequence with which 
ctrical discoveries and inventions 
ire made. To-day, in electricity, the 
iss of observed phenomena await- 
application is beyond belief. The 
researches of Faraday alone, now 
seventy-five years on record, are a 
st undeveloped mine of fact and the- 
ry. The maps of the electrical conti- 
ent are something like those of the 
seventeenth centyry; but there are 
ups, and colonization has begun. 
rhe rate of advance is not fast, but 
t will accelerate. 
if electricity is utilized as rapidly 
ring the next half century as in the 
‘st quarter, we should have fifty new 
rts by 1950. Thi barbaric world of 
rs needs them ali. Since 1875, 
electrical inventors have developed 
out one new utility a year, major 
nd minor. In the United States 
one, they have added, on a five per 
ent. basis of estimate, some three 
villion dollars to the industrial property of the 
untry. The interest upon this vast sum can- 
not compound faster than that on the intellectual 
ealth which it feebly represents. 

And yet the process of amelioration has been 
sadly slow. To electricity, perhaps, more than to 
ny other material agent, applies the inspired ut- 
terance in which our whole era has its keynote: 
‘I make all things new;*’ but old they stay. 
Civilization consists not less in abandonment 
than in acquisition. The closing century, which 
witnessed the addition of so many arts to the re- 
sources of mankind, saw also a remarkable indif- 
ference to their employment. Great as the gifts 
of electricity were, few of the antecedent methods 
have yet been given up, even by those who know 
the better way. The big masses of population, 
the world over, remain untouched by electrical in- 
ventions, and pursue in ignorance the cumbrous 
practices of a remote ancestry. 


Marvelous Chances for Inventive Skill 


Even here in America, we are lamentably 
ethargic. Emerson said that steam was half an 
Englishman. Electricity is altogether a Yankee. 
But that has not been particularly helpful in the 
adoption of its utilities. One message a year is 

| the use that the individual American citizen 
nakes of the telegraph. Of the fifteen million 
family circles in the United States, fourteen mil- 

have no telephones. The electric light is 
employed principally in public buildings, 
i there is barely one lamp per head of the peo- 

The homes are scant in number that can 
st an electric elevator, an electric fan, an elec- 
ric motor for the sewing machine, an electric call 
ystem, an electric piano, or an electric heater for 
ooking. Even in city houses, such devices do 

t abound. What a future of growth this im- 
plies! Beyond suburban limits, in America, 
electricity remains practically as unknown as in 
Central Asia. Of a truth, as the young century 
dawns, electricity encounters an entire new world 
to conquer in those regions devoted to agricultu- 
ral pursuits. 

Having taught us, in the past century, how 
many of its novelties are real necessities, elec- 
tricity will now demonstrate how many of the old 
things can be abandoned or circumscribed. We 
should never henceforth build coal cellars; we 
should no longer climb stairs. To write letters or 
wait for them will be inexcusable in a few years. 
The stove and the match must join the tinderbox, 
the flint-lock, the spinning wheel and the flail, 
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as non-essentials. 

It ought to be pun- 

ishable by law, and 
probably will become so 
early in the next fifty 
years, to stable a horse 
anywhere within city lines. 
The public opinion that is 
higher than law will put in 
disrepute many other obsol- 
ecisms for which electric- 
ity already furnishes admi- 
rable substitutes, such as the 
automobile is. 

Most men, to-day, when 
they leave offices equipped 
with all the latest electri- 
cal conveniences, plunge, at 
home or on the way there, 

into medieval discomforts 

and old-fashioned priva- 

tions that they submit to 

as a matter of course, as 

if Franklin and the other 
mighty discoverers had all 
lived in vain. 

While the steam locomo- 
tive is as objectionable as 
the horse within city limits, 
it is already condemned by 
electricity to nearly total ex- 
clusion, and the question 
now interesting electrical engineers is, how long 
it will prevail on trunk roads. A not particu- 
larly risky prediction is that, fifty years hence, it 
will be a curiosity in many sections of the coun- 
try, to be found only in museums 


Steam Must Fall Into the Rear Rank 


The railroads have already reached the bounds 
of physical possibilities with steam, and cannot 
well change all their grades, bridges, and tunnels. 
That which the trolley has been to city travel 
in the last twenty years, the third rail will be to 
the cross-country roads in the next twenty. 

The farmer, the chemist, and the miner, will 
easily be among the chief beneficiaries of elec- 
tricity in the next fifty years, and will be closely 
associated by methods and results. Electro- 
chemistry is very young, but its advances promise 
to be gigantic. The list of materials extracted 
and deposited electrically lengthens rapidly, 
thanks to the availability of current in great 
quantities, and cheaply. Industries of this class 
around Niagara are so new and numerous that 
their signboards read like the pages of an unfamil- 
iar technical dictionary. 

Through electrical production, aluminum is to 
compete on more than equal terms with copper, 
and low grade veins of all the dearer metals will 
be brought to the pointof profit. For miners and 
farmers alike, a boon offers in telpherage, an- 
other practical art destined to undergo prodigious 
extension. 

We are all acquainted with the plan of hauling 
cars and buckets by cable. But electricity has 
supplanted the cable on street railways, and is 
now to take its place for aerial transportation. 
Little electric motors traveling along the overhead 
wires that feed them with current will dash above 
country roads, through pastures and plowed 
fields, delivering freight, mail, groceries, dry 
goods, etc., at every farmhouse, and carrying 
produce back into town or depot. In the same 
manner, the ponderous system of pneumatic con- 
veyance is to be supplanted by the tiny motor 
propelling express matter through tubes all over a 
city, with dispatch and economy. The ‘‘tel- 
pher’’ will be as ubiquitous as the ‘‘phone’’ be- 
fore the twentieth century comes of age, and will 
forcibly supplement the trolley. 

The fifty new electrical arts that impend will 
not all be immediately civilizing and peaceful. 
The lethal uses of electricity are hastening the 
time when the sheer physical monstrosity of war 
will be adequately appalling. Electricians ex- 


Ihe Triumphs of the Nex: 


pect that,in the next fifty years, it will become i 
possible for any nation to build a fleet of bati 
ships, or for any woman to amuse herself 
launching a man-of-war. Electrical torped 
and unobtrusive submarine boats will help 
change all that. Moreover, electricity is reli: 
upon to improve the present deplorable ine! 
ciency of weapons, to modify their motive pow: 
add to their radius, and increase the deadliness | 
their missiles. For defense, forts without m« 
for attack, ships without crews, will be among t! 
earlier, more trivial efforts. A modern electri: 
power plant that, through motor-driven artille: 
can hurl explosives and corrosives over wile 
provinces twenty-six hours a day, eight days a 
week, is possible as one crude beginning of work 
that must render hostilities absurd. 


Electricity Will Make Life More Pleasant 


Of course, we shall see by electricity. The 
telescope is a beautiful apparatus, but antiquate: 
in many respects. It is not unlikely that the 
electric heater and electric fan will be rivaled by 
mechanism creating the sensations of coolnes- 
and warmth more subtly. Electricity, whi 
abolishing many outworn methods and predece; 
sors, will, meanwhile, be refining upon itself. |: 
will obtain much of its supply of current directly 
from fuel, without boiler, engine, or dynamo. 
By present methods, we get only about five per 
cent. from fuel, of the possible energy init; and 
our best house lights. have an efficiency of on|) 
about three per cent. There lie two great prob- 
lems for the twentieth century. Electricity will, 
however, furnish economical ‘‘cold-light’’ lamps, 
in which no stick or filament of carbon con 
sumes. It will transmit without tangible circuits 
It will help to make the balloon as feasible and 
commonplace as the automobile. But its nature 
bids fair to rest in mystery. 

The electrical successes of the next fifty years 
will depend upon men who have been trained t 
be electrical engineers and inventors. The tr- 
umphs of the past fifty years have been achieved 
entirely by men who had no electrical education 
in their youth, and whose mastery of the five 
‘«c's’’ of electricity—copper, carbon, castings, 
coal, and cascades,—is due to their own efforts. 

It is not rash to assume that the electrical in- 
ventions near at hand will at least equal those in 
the past of Morse, Edison, Bell, Siemens, Kel- 
vin, Tesla, Sprague, and others of equal intellec- 
tual rank in their respective branches. ‘The 
greater lies before.”’ 


Some Predictions of Nikola Tesla 


1.—A system of wireless telegraphy by which 
a message can be sent clear around the world. 

2.—Electrical production of ozone for sterilizing 
water, to rid it of its many impurities. 

3.-—The manufacture of artificial food by ox 
idized hydrogen. 

4.—The flying machine will be a fact. It w 
not bring universal peace, as some suppost 
Some nation will rule the air as well as the sea. 

5.—Future developments will tend to diminis 
the number of individuals engaged in battle 
This will bring into use a machine which ci! 
be operated by the fewest possible individuals 

6.—The perfection of the telautomaton, a m« 
chine having all its bodily movements controll 
from a distance, without wires. Telautomati 
are applicable to any machine that moves on ‘i 
land, in water, or in the air. 

7.—-The transmission of electrical enct: 
through the earth without a wire. 

8.—A system to draw energy from the sun. 

g.—The electrolytic process of extracting |" 
from ore, and molding it into required forms w'\ 
out fuel consumption. 

10.—The electrolytic manufacture of aluminu"™ 
and its gradual extermination of copper and, p* 
sibly, iron. 1 

11.—A self-acting engine capable of deriv" 
energy from its own motion. 
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Half Century 


Man, Who Has Discovered Himself 
EDWIN MARKHAM 


ASA branching cirque of luxuriant young red- 
woods springs about a lifeless mother-trunk, so 
ir last hundred years of strenuous, vibrant, glow- 
ng life arose from the shriveled, shapeless stem 
f the eighteenth century. The roots of the new 
fe, however, were hooked to the earth-forces 
uring the clositig years of that era of dead forms 
nd cramping customs. 

Man is placing himself in harmony with the 
law of life, with the true government of his 

aterial and moral being. He has discovered 
his position in the universe, and therefore he has 
discovered himself. 

Man’s Consciousness is Awaking 

This is the commanding fact which confronts 
us at the opening of the twentieth century. It 
contains the victories of a hundred years in one 
tremendous, all-absorbing fact. 

With that breath of living air blown into time 
by the French Revolution, all Christendom seemed 
to stir and stretch and spring to its feet for a new 
day of endeavor. Democracy was abroad in the 
world. 

Men began to see that each individual should 
count for one, and one only; that no one man 
should tally as the representative of submerged 
thousands; that these thousands should not tally 
as a lump sum, or as so many cattle in the eyes 
of some lord or master bent on self-appropriation. 

The next great step in the evolutionary march 
was the system of public education. This sprang 
out of the idea of democracy, and was based upon 
‘he principle that every government should try to 
protect itself against the ignorance of its rulers. 

Simultaneously with the awakening of the social 
or democratic conscience, man awoke to the ne- 
cessity of veracity with himself and the universe. 
He peered into the world about him to see what 

s to be found, not what he had been bade by 
tradition to find. Then the scales fell from his 
eyes in regard to the natural world also; and he 
vrew aware of the fundamental oneness of life, 
just as he had grown conscious of the solidarity of 
humanity. He began to realize the indestructi- 
bility of matter and the interchangeableness of 
force,—the spirit of matter. 

New meaning was on sea and land and sky. 
With the old fetters of the arbitrary, the capri- 
cious, the absurd, flung aside forever, the world 
spun on in a noble joy that communicated itself 
to the veriest clods of humanity. 


From His Vantage Point, He Aspires Still 


The doctrine of evolution, and the severe verac- 
ty of the scientific method reached into every de- 
partment of thought. Theology felt the impinge- 
ment, and swerved to its line of compulsion. 

Religion, through its influence, is sloughing off 
tradition and superstition, and finding that it can 
root itself in the reason and nature of things. 

Philosophy, leaving the dead body of specula- 
tion, to which it had been yoked of old, has 
swept into its grasp all the new sciences, to help 
t discover the unifying principle in the world. 

History and literature, through the scientific 
spirit of investigation, spread us an ampler, truer 
pave than ever before. Explorations of ruins, of 
numents, of libraries graven upon brick, 
ve run down the last secrets of the past. They 
declare the oneness of the life of man, and show 
the hopes and fears and ambitions of Esther's 

cople to be one with those of Victoria’ s. 

‘Sut it is through science itself that man has re- 
‘\ved the chief testimony that reveals the stu- 
p: ndous fact that one law, one design, has pushed 

onward to the present hour. Mathematical 
‘ainty is at the bottom of the crystallizations 
cology, the rotations of heavenly bodies, the 
e.ctions of chemistry. 
ut one of the most striking achievements of 
century has taken place in the realm of bus- 
». There we see the working of the great 
ciple of organization, of co-operation, among 
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the Napoleons of trade. The 
old world of the handworker 
and small dealer is rapidly dis- 
appearing before the immense 
trustification of our industries. 
The old system of free compe- 
tition seems doomed to final 
destruction. The outcome of 
this tremendous centralization 
of business is a thing well-nigh 
beyond conjecture. 
Many students of 
our social . evolu- 
tion are beginning 
to think that the 
logic of industrial 
events, in the coming century, 
will force new and anxious prob- 
lems upon the world. 

How is it with man’s spiritual 
concerns? The insistence of sci- 
ence, the compulsion of business, have, no doubt, 
swung man too much into the material. It is 
widely charged that we live in a materialistic 
and selfish age,—that never before was the greed- 
spirit so pronounced. But never before, since the 
world came into being, has there been so much 
of the gift-spirit,so much of «he social conscience. 
Never before in history has there been such an up- 
lift in the minds of men; such an outlook of the 
eyes of men; such faithful exploration of absolute 
law; such shattering of immoral superstitions; 
such overthrow of tyrannical authorities; such ex- 
haustive analysis of nature; such mastery of the 
details of material progress. 

Yet, with all this, let it be remembered that the 
long battle for knowledge and freedom is not 
ended, the victory not yet won. No; man is the 
conscript of an endless endeavor. Every summit 
surmounted only reveals another one beyond. — 

‘‘Every attainment is only a camp for the 
night.’’ 

. » = 


American Art Will Be Supreme 
WILLIAM M. CHASE 


Wit the new century begins a new era for 

American ait -.an era of recognition and 
appreciation. The Faris Exposition has at length 
opened the eyes of the Old World to the achieve- 
ments of the painters of the New World. 

Our artists gained a very important triumph in 
Paris. Heretofore it has been the general im- 
pression abroad that American art is, on the 
whole, mediocre, and unworthy of serious consid- 
eration. The American exhibit at the Exposi- 
tion changed this feeling of indifference and 
patronizing toleration to admiration. The con- 
noisseurs were very much surprised. It was ad- 
mitted on all sides that the product of our own 
artists was much superior to that of the exhibitors 
of any other foreign country. The French judges 
gave tangible expression to this estimate when 
they awarded us more medals than were received 
by the artists of any other country outside of 
France. American art, in competition with the 
best in the world, has borne off the palm. It has 
never before gained such a victory, which is im- 
portant not alone from a patriotic standpoint. 

One effect of the French recognition will be 
very practical. The patrons of art in this coun- 
try are mostly very wealthy men who know little 
of pictures. They accept the general opinion of 
a painting, and, if that opinion is very high, are 
willing to pay a very high price. Paris is the art 
center of the world, and itis the French verdict that 
prevails. A French name, or an Italian or a 
German, or even an English name, gave a picture a 
higher commercial value than an American one. 
The latter, with a few exceptions, was considered 
a stamp of inferiority. 

But now that the best French judges have given, 
American art products higher rank than those of 
any other foreign country, the American patron, 
in buying the work of our own men, will know 
that he is buying the best. American artists will 

















sell their paintings more readily 
than heretofore, and will receive 
higher pricesforthem. The general aver- 
age of quality will rise to even greater 
heights than it has yet attained; for, afte: 
all, no man feels more keenly the stimulus 
of appreciation than the artist. 

The United States will eventually lead 
the world in art, and New York will be- 
come the world’s art center in the produc- 
tion of new work. In nothing will the Old 
World cities be superior but in their gal- 
leries of the great paintings of the past. 
One of the most accomplished of Euro- 
peans in art matters, Piloti, director of the 
Royal Institute of Munich, and my own 
former master, one day said to me:— 

‘« Art was born in the old cities of Italy. 
Its wings grew strong, and, in search of a 
more vital atmosphere, it soared north- 
ward, and alighted in Paris, in Munich, 
in Vienna. Its next flight will be across 
the sea to your own country, America.’’ 

‘‘Why ?”’ I asked him. 

‘« Because,’’ he said, ‘‘ your people have 
the nervous sensitiveness and the fresh vitality 
which make the artistic temperament. You are 
a commingling of old-world blood, but revivified. 
When we are worn out, when we have arrived at 
racial old age, the American race, having perfected 
the development of its own individuality, will be 
in the full vigor of life, with all that we have 
done as lessons and examples, the basis of the 
noblest art structure the world has yet known.’ 

I think, speaking generally, that the best work 
in the American exhibits, that which received the 
most praise, was executed, not by American 
artists who think they must live abroad to get the 
true art atmosphere, but by the men who do all 
their work right here at home. The former can- 
not help but strongly feel and reflect the European 
influence, which makes their work appear more 
or less imitative. This is not by any means true 
of all of it, yet the vigorous, distinctive note which 
has come to mark American art is, on the whole, 
found in its best development in the home prod- 
uct. All of the latter showed upon its face that 
it wes American. Just why it showed this is 
difficult to say. The pictures covered a wide 
range of subjects and manners of treatment; yet 
the subtle, rather mysterious American quality, so 
hard to define in individual pictures, was always 
there. It is with American pictures as with 
American men; I may see a man in the streets of 
Paris who, in dress and manner, is apparently not 
different from a Frenchman, yet I know him for 
an American as far as I can see him. We are 
acquiring a marked racial individuality which is 
already finding expression in art and life. 


This Prediction is Based on Valid Reasons 

The Americans residing in this country who 
carried off the honors at the Exposition were: 
John Singer Sargent, George Inness, Abbott H. 
Thayer, Winslow Homer, E. Coffin, Cecelia Beaux, 
Edwin Austin Abbey, James Abbott McNeil 
Whistler, Fred A. Bridgeman, W. F. T. Danna‘, 
William Weeks, and others. I make no claim 
that this is a complete list. Undoubtedly some 
of the names have for the moment escaped 
my memory. [It may be said here, parentheti- 
cally, that Mr. Chase was himself one of the chief 
honor-men.—THE Epitor.] Among the most 
successful American exhibitors living abroad were 
Whistler, Bridgeman, Dannat, and William Weeks. 

It is no more necessary for the American artist 
to study abroad than it is to paint abroad. In- 
deed, I do not regard it as particularly desirable 
for the art student to go to Paris or Munich to 
learn the rudiments of his art. For a number 
of reasons one is better off nearer home, and 
he can now learn just as much art in this country 
as anywhere else in the world. Our schools are 
fully as thorough and complete as the famous ones 
in Paris. The only direct advantage to the Amer- 
ican artist of a trip abroad is the op ity it 
gives to study the masterpieces in the old gal- 
leries. Every artist should be familiar with these, 
but the study of them may well be delayed till he or 
she has mastered ¢echnigue and is able to repro- 
duce the American atmosphere and environment. 
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ere is anything more inspiring in the whole range of human activities 
in the possibility of reaching the North Pole,—to be the first in the 


onal conflict for honors,—I have yet to discover it. It will be 
, of course. It is written in the stars, in the tingling breath of the 
i, in the very soul of science. 
| am asked by Success to describe briefly the trials and discomforts 
lern polar expeditions, the reasons for making them, and my idea of 
eneral appearance of that point on the earth called the North Pole. 
The modern polar expedition is as different in appointment and gen- 
juipment from those of the days of Sir John Franklin as the great 
er is from the old sailing ship. So much knowledge about the polar 
ns has been acquired that, with sufficient money, and time to secure 
equipment and select proper men, an expedition can now be under- 
en with much enthusiasm and good prospects of success. Witness the 
at will start from civilized lands some time this year. Within a few 
ths, | have received a great many letters from both men and women, 
inteering their services for my expedition. 
But a polar expedition is still a struggle that requires the bravest and 
est of men. Only the constant labor the explorer is compelled to per- 
prevents his physical hardships and privations and his mental long- 
ind loneliness from appalling and overwhelming him in the land of 
e. Almost from the time he leaves home till he returns, he must be 
f the busiest men on the face of the earth. He must himself attend 
of his physical needs, such as preparing his own meals, and washing 
nending his own clothes; he must constantly take the records of ther- 
eters and barometers; note the changes in clouds; take note of the 
netic currents; study the wealth of flora and fauna always about him; 
ke frequent astronomical and nautical observations. Besides, he 
survey unknown stretches of country and sea; and, if his aim is to 
» pole, he is forced to work his way by slow degrees across rugged 
fic swept at times by terrible storms of ice needles, or flooded by 
too fearful for the eyes to long endure. The intense cold is a 
that must be carefully watched, for the sake of the fingers and toes, 
netimes for the sake of his whole physical being. 
;o with the explorer as he is leaving camp in the morning on his 
h for the pole. He is equipped for a journey of several days or weeks, 
t is to be the supreme effort of his life. To his sledge are hitched 
ve large, wolfish dogs, and on it are loaded his fuel, his sleeping-bags, 
provisions, consisting of pemmican, biscuit, tea and coffee, and his 
The load is heavy enough, but it becomes light all too soon. 
He and two of his companions seat themselves on the sledge, and, 
crack of the long whip over the heads of the dogs, they are off. 
{ ran hour the journey is over a level expanse of country, and good head- 
But soon the route becomes rugged with ice ridges, and 
nen must get off the sled, lay their hands to it in pushing, and urge 
logs along at a slow pace. This sort of work soon exhausts the men 
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yeasts, and they are compelled, however strong, to eat and rest. 
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A HERD OF REINDEER IN A GREENLAND FIELD 








THE ‘‘FRAM”’ IN NORTHERN SEAS 
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A meal in arctic regions consists of three things, usually,—pemmican, n 
(lean beef, cooked in tallow, and specially prepared for the traveler in those su 
latitudes,) hard biscuit, and tea or coffee; the latter being always taken to 
warm, if there is enough fuel to heat it This meal is seldom varied, an ce 
is always greatly relished after the fatigue of a journey of a few hours, stu 
though it could not be eaten a dozen days in succession, anywhere els« sp 
under the sun. de 

The travelers crawl into their sleeping-bags. If the latter are good 
ones, the weather fine, the position well protected, and the men know how me 
to sleep together, this sleep is as peaceful and refreshing as it would be an 


in the best beds of civilization. In this bag, the three men soon become in 
well thawed out, and their bodies exhilarated. These are the saving 
moments of an arctic explorer’s life. But sleep is often interrupted by 
winds, the pelting of ice needles down one's spine, or by drifting snow r 

The next day, they must awake and push on with all energy over 
rugged and broken ice fields, making only three or four miles. The follow 
ing day, there is a terrific wind storm, the atmosphere being so full of ic« 
needles that one cannot see his length ahead, nor can he endure the 
pain that is inflicted upon the exposed face. It may be that for days this 
storm will rage, and the men and dogs can only huddle themselves in 
some unexposed corner, doing nothing except to reduce their food stores 
and sleep as best they can. 

They push on at every opportunity, but the food must soon come down 
to half rations, then to one-third. Men and dogs are then incapable oi | 
great exertion. But the party has journeyed one hundred and fifty miles — 
toward the pole; a walrus is killed, and men and dogs are greatly strength- 
ened. They laboriously push on at a snail’s pace; the food supply is 
nearly exhausted, and no game of any sort is to be seen. A dog is killed N 
to feed to his brothers. The sledge becomes light, and fewer dogs are 
needed. Day after day the dogs feed on their brothers, and the men forage 








for what little game can be had. Only one or two dogs then remain, -w 
and the men are conscious that they have done their best, and can go no 2 
further without facing certain death. They abandon their sledge, and, pr 
with their guns, light instruments, sleeping-bags, and the little condensed oa 


food remaining, they start on their return to camp, killing what game they “ee 
may chance to find on the way. A party is sent out and rescues them, or : 


else, through their own efforts, they reach camp, greatly exhausted, men yo 
tally and physically. tat 
But one can never convey to his readers the mental loneliness and fla 
hunger he must suffer after he has been in the arctic regions for a year or ee 
more. The sight of no new faces, the terrible monotony of scene, the sa 
keen memory of the pleasures left behind, all haunt him, just as the ra 
memory of the taste of food haunts a starving man. Men on such dis 
expeditions must constantly labor to forget themselves. Even while I 
trudging across the long wastes of snow and ice, with every sense on “a 
guard to note and record natural phenomena, one’s memory of home elh 
and loved ones crowds into his consciousness. The environments, suc) "~ 
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A GLACIER FORMATION ON THE ARCTIC COAST 
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s the strange clouds and atmosphere and the 
reary landscape, all so hostile to physical pleas- 
re, seem to mock and torture his mind in its 
elplessness to gratify its present wish. No, a 
lar expedition is still anything but a picnic. 
' Then I am asked why there is so much eager- 
ness to make one. Natural curiosity, and the 
profound human love of knowledge, must be the 
nswer. The polar expeditions of the last cen- 
tury have added immensely to the sum of man’s 
knowledge and wealth; and many of these expe- 
jitions have been made, having for their chief 
im, not the discovery of the farthest north, but 
the exploration of the vast regions above the 
rctic circle, so rich in animal and mineral life, 
nd having so much influence upon the climate 
if the regions to the south. The wealth in wal- 
rus skins and whale oil alone would more than 
pay for all these expeditions. But they have 
taught men how to perform new feats of seaman- 
hip. In 1897, the Russians made an experiment 
n the north seas with an ice-breaking ship, whose 
success has rendered these locked-up waters open 
to commerce. The Russian navy is no longer 
ce-locked. This is one of the results of a long 
study of the northern ice fields. But there is not 
space here to mention the details of the immense 
debt science and the arts owe to polar exploration. 
We have only to note that the North Pole is a 
mere point, the northern end of the earth's axis, 
and equi-distant from the equator; that is to say, 
in latitude ninety degrees north. Itis that point on 
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IGHT before last, I had a curious dream. I 
seemed to be sitting on a doorstep, rumi- 
nating, and the time of night appeared to be 
about twelve or one o'clock. The weather was 
balmy and delicious. There was no sound in the 
air, except the occasional hollow barking of a 
dog in the distance, and the fainter answer of a 
more distant dog. Presently, up the street, I 
heard a bony clack-clacking, and guessed it was 
the castanets of a serenading party. In a minute 
more, a tall skeleton, hooded and half clad in a 
tattered and moldy shroud, whose shreds were 
flapping about the ribby lattice work of its per- 
son, swung by me with a stately stride and disap- 
peared in the gray gloom of the starlight. 
It had a broken and worm-eaten coffin on its 
shoulder, and a bunch of something in its hand. 
[ knew what the clack-clacking was, then. It 
was this party’s joints working together, and his 
elbows knocking against his sides as he walked. 
| may say I was surprised. Before I could col- 
ect my thoughts, and enter upon any specula- 
tion as to what this apparition might portend, 
| heard another one coming, for I recognized his 
ick-clack. 


The Habits and Customs of Migratory Skeletons 


He had two-thirds of a coffin on his shoulders, 
nd some foot and head boards under his arm. I 
mightily wanted to peer under his hood and speak 
to him; but, when he turned and smiled upon 
* with his cavernous sockets and projecting 
rin, as he went by, I thought I would not detain 
He was hardly gone, when I heard the 
king again, and another issued from the 
shadowy half-light. This one was bending under 
\ heavy gravestone, and dragging a shabby coffin 
‘ter him with a string. When he got to me, he 
gave mea steady look, for a moment or two, and 
then rounded to, and backed up to me, saying:— 

‘Ease this down for a fellow, will you ?"’ 

! eased the gravestone down until it rested on 
ground, and, in doing so, noticed that it bore 
name of ‘‘John Baxter Copmanhurst,’’ with 
lay, 1839,"" as the date of his death. 

(he deceased sat down wearily by me and 
ed his os frontis (brow,) with his major max- 
ry,—chiefly from former habit, I judge, for I 
id not see that he brought away any perspira- 


‘It’s too bad, too bad,’’ said he, drawing the 
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the surface of the earth almost directly beneath 
the north polar star,—a point upon which, if the 
reader were to stand, his head would rest im- 
mediately under the north star. 

It is here also to be noted that the North Pole is 
not the north magnetic pole,—that other point 
discovered by Ross in 1831, and toward which 
the magnetic needle inclines and dips as the trav- 
eler changes his position from point to point on 
the northern surface of the earth; for these two 
localities are distant from each other twelve hun- 
dred miles or more. 

By the attainment of the north geographical 
pole, science, in every department, will be en- 
riched through the studies of men devoted to 
chosen fields of investigation. Necessarily, the 
North Pole is but the northern geographical goal 
of these efforts. 

In appearance, the region about the North Pole 
cannot differ materially from that at many points 
within the higher latitudes. There, certainly, are 
to be found vast fields of ice; and, in the writer's 
opinion, new lands are to be looked for at no great 
distance from it. 

As to the chief causes of failure, I should 
enumerate, briefly: lack of plan and organiza- 
tion, leading frequently to discord; lack of suitable 
equipment, not merely as regards quantity and 
quality, but from the omission of one or more im- 
portant articles, upon which, at just the right time, 
the success of the entire expedition may be said 
to have depended; and inability to transport sup- 








remnant of his shroud about him, and leaning his 
jaw pensively on his hand. Then he put his left 
foot upon his knee, and fell to scratching his 
ankle bone, absently, with a rusty nail which he 
got out of his coffin. 

*« What is too bad, friend ?"’ 

‘Oh, everything, everything. 
had never died.’’ 


Any Self-Respecting Dead Man Would Protest 


‘*You surprise me. Why do you say this? 
Has anything gone wrong? What isthe matter ?’’ 

‘*Matter! Look at these shroud rags. Look 
at this gravestone! Look at that disgraceful old 
coffin! All a man’s property has gone to ruin 
and destruction before his eyes, and you ask him 
if anything is wrong. Fire and brimstone!"’ 

‘Calm yourself, calm yourself,’’ I said; ‘*it is 
too bad, it certainly is too bad: but then, I had 
supposed you would not mind such matters, situ- 
ated as you are.”’ 

‘Well, my dear sir, I do mind them. My 
pride is hurt, and my comfort is impaired,—de- 
stroyed, I might say. I will state my case, and 
put it to you in such a way that you will compre- 
hend it, if you will let me,’’ said the poor skele- 
ton, tilting the hood of his shroud as if he were 
clearing for action, and thus unconsciously giv- 
ing himself a jaunty and festive air very much at 
variance with the grave character of his position 
in life,—so to speak,—and in prominent contrast 
to his distressful mood. 

‘« Proceed!"’ said I. 

‘‘I reside in the shameful old graveyard a 
block or two above you on this street,’’ he said. 
‘‘There, now, I just expected that cartilage 
would let go; it’s the third rib from the bottom. 
Friend, hitch the end of it to my spine with a 
string, if you have such a thing about you, though 
a bit of silver wire is a deal pleasanter, and more 
durable and becoming, if one keeps it polished. 
To think of shredding out and going to pieces in 
this way, just on account of the indifference and 
neglect of one’s posterity!"’ 


That Was the Golden Age of Ghosts 


The poor ghost grated his teeth in a way that 
gave me a wrench and a shiver, for the effect is 
mightily increased by the absence of muffling 
and cuticle. The skeleton resumed :— 

‘*T reside in that old graveyard, and have for 


I almost wish I 
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plies over the broken surface of the ice covering 
the northern sea. These failures are not to be at- 
tributed solely to intense cold, to accident, or to 
absolutely insurmountable difficulties, but to a 
combination of unfavorable conditions and cir- 
cumstances; and it may be said that, all things 
considered, he who best marshals his forces, and 
is cautious enough to avoid well-known contin- 
gencies which are most naturally to be expected in 
the prosecution of such work, will stand the best 
chance of ultimate success. 

As to the members of an expedition having in 
hand so great an undertaking, it may be said that 
the spirit of each member is more than half the man. 
He must be of undoubted integrity, and possess 
good morals, general or technical education, good 
health, a sound body, enthusiasm, an equable 
temperament, and an obliging disposition. He 
should be naturally desirous of rendering obedient 
and respectful service to those in authority; in 
short, anxious to do everything in his power to 
accomplish, first, the main object of the expedi- 
tion, and, second, to ‘‘make a record’’ in his 
special work, even though he may be compelled 
frequently to perform ‘double duty’’ in order to 
accomplish that end. In choosing from the great 
number of applicants for places, a man who can 
see his way clear to make a mark in his special 
line is certainly to be preferred to the one whose 
chief incentive is ‘‘ salary,’’ which, at best, is a mere 
temporary consideration. Full-orbed manhood is 
indispensable to success in arctic exploration. 
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these thirty years, and I tell you, things have 
changed since I first laid this old tired frame 
there, and turned over and stretched out for a 
long sleep. * * * 

‘«Delicious! My! I wish you could try it for 
a night!"’ 

And out of my reverie the deceased fetched me 
with a rattling slap of a bony hand. 

‘Yes, sir, thirty years ago I laid me down 
there and was happy, for it was out in the coun- 
try, then,—out in the breezy, flowery, grand old 
woods, and the lazy winds gossiped with the 
leaves,—and the squirrels capered over us and 
around us,—and the creeping things visited us, 
and the birds filled the tranquil solitude with 
music. Ah! it was worth ten years of a man's 
life to be dead, then. Everything was pleasant. 

‘*I] was in a good neighborhood, for all the 
dead people near me belonged to the best fami- 
lies in the city. Our posterity seemed to think 
the world of us; they kept our graves in the very 
best condition. * * * 

‘« But that day has gone by. Our descendants 
have forgotten us. My grandson lives in a stately 
house, built with money made with these old 
hands of mine, and I sleep in a neglected grave 
with invading vermin. 


Neglect Changes Graveyard Gayety to Gloom 

‘«See the difference between the old time and 
this; for instance, our graves are all caved in, 
now, our headboards have rotted away and tum- 
bled down, our railings reel this way and that, 
with one foot in the air, after the fashion of un- 
seeming levity. 

‘Our monuments lean wearily, and our grave- 
stones bow their heads, discouraged. They are 
ornaments no more,—no roses, nor shrubs, nor 
gtaveled walks, nor anything that is a comfort to 
the eye. 

«*We cannot hide our poverty in the friendly 
woods, for the city has stretched its withering. 
arms abroad and taken us in. 

‘« All that remains of the cheer of our old home 
is the cluster of lugubrious forest trees that stand 
bored and weary of city life. 

**You begin to comprehend, —you begin to see 
how it is. While our descendants are living 
sumptuously on our money, right around us in 
our city, we have to fight hard to keep skull and 
bones together. Bless you, there isn't a grave in 













































emetery that doesn't leak, not one. Every 
t rains in the night, we have to climb out 
§ | roost in the trees, and sometimes one is 
kened suddenly by the chilly water trickling 
vn the back of his neck. Then, I tell you, 
e is a general tearing up of old graves and 
king over of old monuments and scampering 

| skeletons for the trees. 
Bless me, if you had gone along there some 
ts, after twelve, you might have seen as many 
fteen of us roosting on one limb with our 
ts rattling drearily, and the wind wheezing 
rough our ribs. Many a time, we have perched 
re for three or four dreary hours, and then 
e down, stiff and chilled through and drowsy, 
borrowed each others’ skulls to bail out our 
ves with. If you will glance up in my mouth, 
w, as I tilt my head back, you can see that my 
dpiece is half full of old, dry sediment. How 
p-heavy and stupid it makes me, sometimes! 
Yes, sir, many a time, if you had happened to 
e along just before the dawn, you'd have 
ght us, bailing out our graves and hanging our 
i1rouds on the fence to dry. Why, I had an 
egant shroud stolen from there, one evening, — 
nk a party by the >ame of Smith took it, that 
resides in a plebeian graveyard over yonder. I 
nk so, for the first time I ever saw him he 
n't anything on but a checked shirt, and the 
time I saw him, which was at a social gather- 
ng in the new cemetery, he was the best dressed 
rpse in the company, and it is a significant fact 
it he left when he saw me. Presently, an old 
woman lost her coffin. She generally took it with 
er when she went anywhere, because she was 
»le to take cold and bring on the spasmodic 
rheumatism that originally killed her, if she ex- 
sed herself to the night airtoo much. She was 
Hotchkiss,— Anna Mathilda Hotchkiss. 
1 might know her. She has two upper teeth, 
s tall, but a good deal inclined to stoop, one rib 
n the left side gone, has one shred of rusty hair 
nging from the left side of her head, and one 
ttle tuft just above and a little forward of her 
ght ear, has her under jaw wired on one side, 
ere it had worked loose, small bone of left fore- 
gone,—lost in a fight,—has a kind of swag- 
n her gait, and is all damaged and battered 
ntil she looks like a queen's ware crate in 

Maybe you have met her?"’ 


Forced From Home and all its Pleasures”’ 


God forbid!*’ I involuntarily ejaculated; for, 
ehow, I was not looking for that form of 
estion, and it caught me a little off my guard. 
it | hastened to make amends for my rudeness, 
ind say: ‘*‘{f simply meant I had not had the 
honor,—for I would not deliberately speak dis- 
ourteously of a friend of yours. You were say- 
you were robbed. How did you get the 
roud you have on?”’ 

\ most ghastly expression began to develop 
mong the decayed features and shriveled integu- 
: ments of my guest's face, and I was beginning to 
i row uneasy and distressed, when he told me he was 
only working up a deep, sly smile, with a wink in 
t to suggest that, about the time he acquired 
s present garment, a ghost in a neighboring 
emetery missed one. This reassured me, and I 
vegged him to confine himself to speech thence- 
forth, because his facial expression was uncertain. 
Even with the most elaborate care, it was liable to 
miss fire. Smiling should especially be avoided. 
What he might honestly consider a shining suc- 
ess was likely to strike me in a far different 
ght. Isaid I liked to see a skeleton cheerful, 
en decorously playful, but I did not think 

miling was a skeleton’s best hold. 

‘Yes, friend,’’ said the poor fellow, ‘the 
facts are just as I have given them to you. Two 
a if these old graveyards—the one that I reside in 
* ind the one further along, —have been deliberately 
neglected by our descendants, until there is no 

cupyingthem any longer. Aside from the oste- 
: logical discomfort of it, and that is no light 
a matter, this rainy weather, the present state of 
5 things is ruinous to property. We have got to 
% ove, or see our effects wasted away and utterly 
estroyed. Now, you will hardly believe it, but 
Fi t is true, nevertheless, that there isn’t a single 
; offin in good repair among my acquaintances. 
Now that is an absolute fact. 1 do not refer to 
folks that come in a pine box mounted on an ex- 
press wagon, but I am talking about your high- 
s toned, silver-mounted burial-cases, monumental 
4 sort, that travel under plumes at the head of a 
procession and have choice of cemetery lots. I 
mean folks like the Joneses and the Bledsoes and 
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Burlings and such. They are all about ruined. 
The most substantial people in our set, they were. 
And now look at them,—utterly used up and 
poverty-stricken! One of the Bledsoes actually 
traded his monument with a late barkeeper for some 
fresh shavings to put under his head. I tell you 
it speaks volumes, for there is nothing else a 
corpse takes so much pride in as his monument. 
He loves to read the inscription. He comes, 
after awhile, to believe what it says of himself, 
and then you may see him sitting on a fence, 
night after night, enjoying it. Epitaphs are 
cheap; and they do a poor chap a world of good, 
after he is dead, especially if he has had hard 
luck while he was alive. 1 wish they were used 
mere. Now, I don't complain; but, confiden- 
tially, I do think it was a little shabby in my de- 
scendants to give me nothing but this old slab of 
a gravestone, and all the more that there isn't a 
compliment on it. It used to have— 


| “Gone to His Just Reward” | 


on it’ I was proud when I first saw it; but, by 
and by, I noticed, whenever an old friend of mine 
came along, he would hook his chin on the rail- 
ing and pull a long face, and read along down 
until he came to that, and then he would chuckle 
to himself and make off, looking satisfied and 
comfortable. So I scratched it off, to get rid of 
those fools. But a dead man always takes a deal 
of pride in his monument. 

‘Yonder go half a dozen of the Joneses, now, 
with the family monument along, and Smithers 
and some hired specters, with his. Hello, Hig- 
gins! Good-by, old friend! That's Meredith 
Higgins, died in’44, belongs to our set in the 
cemetery,—fine old family,—great grandmother 
was an Injun. I am on the most familiar terms 
with him. He didn’t hear me,—that was the 
reason he didn’t answer me. And I am sorry, 
too, because I would have liked to introduce you. 
You would admire him. He is the most dis- 
jointed, sway-backed, and generally distorted old 
skeleton you ever saw, but he is full of fun. 
When he laughs, it sounds like rasping two stones 
together, and he always starts it off with a cheery 
screech, like raking a nail across a window pane. 
Hey, Jones! That's old Columbus Jones; shroud 
cost four hundred dollars,—entire ‘svousseau, in- 
cluding monument, two thousand, seven hundred 
dollars. This was in the spring of '26. It was 
enormous style for those days. Dead people 
came all the way trom the Alleganies to see his 
things. The party that has the grave next to 
mine remembers it well. Now, you see that in- 
dividual going along with a piece of headboard 
under his arm, one leg bone below his knee gone, 
and not a thing in this world on? That is Bar- 
ston Dolhouse. Next to Columbus Jones, he was 
the most sumptuously fitted-out person that ever 
entered our cemetery. But we are all leaving. 
We cannot tolerate the treatment we are receiving 
at the hands of our descendants. They open 
new cemeteries, but they leave us to our igno- 
miny. They mend the streets, but they never 
mend anything about us or belonging tous. Look 
at that coffin of mine. Yet I tell you, in its day, 
it was a piece of furniture that would have at- 
tracted attention in any drawing room in the city. 
You may have it, if you want it’ I can’t afford 
to repair it. Put a new bottom on her, and part 
of a new top, and a bit of fresh lining along the 
left side, and you'll find her about as. comforta- 
ble as any receptacle of her species you ever 
tried. No thanks! no,—don’t mention it. You 
have been civil to me, and I would give all the 
property I have got before I would seem ungrateful. 


Give Them Proper Attention—or Cremation 


‘‘Now this winding-sheet is a kind of sweet 
thing in its way,—if you would like it. ‘No?’ 
Well, just as you say, but I wish to be fair and 
liberal; there is nothing mean about me. Good- 
by, friend, I must be going. I may have a good 
way to go, to-night. I only know one thing for 
certain, and that is, I am on the emigrant trail 
now, and I'll never sleep in that crazy old ceme- 
tery again. I will travel till I find respectable 
quarters, if I have to hoof it to New Jersey. All 
the boys are going. It was decided in public con- 
clave, last night, to emigrate. And, by the time 
the sun rises, there won't be a bone left in our 
habitations. Such cemeteries may suit my sur- 
viving friends, but they do not suit the remains 
that have the honor to make these remarks. My 
opinion is the general opinion. If you doubt it, 
go and see how the departing ghosts upset things 
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before they start. They are almost riotous 

their demonstrations of distaste. Hello! He 
are some of the Bledsoes, and, if you will gi 
me a lift with this tombstone, I guess I will jo 
company and jog along with them. Mighty r 
spectable old family, the Bledsoes,—and used 

always come out with a six-horse hearse, and ; 
that sort of thing, fifty years ago, when I walk: 
the streets in daylight. Good-by, old friend! 

And, with his gravestone on his shoulder, | 
joined the grisly procession, dragging his dai 
aged coffin after him, for, notwithstanding | 
pressed it upon me so earnestly, I utterly refuse 
his hospitality. I suppose that, for as much ; 
two hours, these sad outcasts went clacking b. 
laden with their dismal effects, and all the tin 
I sat pitying them. One or two of the younge:: 
and least dilapidated among them inquired abo 
midnight trains on the railways, but the re 
seemed unacquainted with that mode of trave 
and merely asked about common public roads | 
various towns and cities, some of which are n 
on the map, but vanished from it and from the 
earth as much as thirty years ago. And the 
asked about the condition of the cemeteries | 
those towns and cities, and about the reputation 
the citizens bore, as to reverence for the dea. 
This whole matter interested me deeply, and like- 
wise compelled my sympathy for these homeles 
ones. It all seeming real, and not knowing 
was a dream, I mentioned to one shrouded wan 
derer an idea which had entered my head, to 
publish an account of this curious and very sor- 
rowful exodus, but I said also that I could not 
describe it truthfully and just as it occurred with- 
out seeming to trifle with a great subject and ex- 
hibit an irreverence for the dead that would shock 
and distress their surviving friends. But this 
bland and stately citizen leaned far over my gate 
and whispered in my ear:— 

**Do not let that disturb you. The community 
that can stand such graveyards as those we are 
emigrating from, can stand anything a body can 
say about the neglected and forsaken dead that 
lie in them.”’ 

At that very moment a cock crowed, and the 
weird procession vanished, and left not a shred 
ora bone behind. I awoke, and found myself 
lying with my head out of bed and sagging con- 
siderably downward,—a position favorable to 
dreaming dreams with morals in them, maybe, 


but not poetry. 
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Fame and the Bread Tree 


Haryot Ho_t CAHOON 


ONCE upon a time,—so the story goes,—three 

young men, having completed their college 
course, decided that they would devote their lives 
to striving to reach the Temple of Fame. Each 
laid out a plan by which he deemed it might in 
time be attained. Each longed to hear the world 
ring with praise of his endeavor and success. 
The first man bent all his energies in the @irec- 
tion of science. He plodded and delved, and 
finally died without having seen so much as the 
pinnacle of the great Temple of Fame. The sec- 
ond man shut himself up with the muses, and 
toiled day and night without ceasing. He, too, 
died, having achieved nothing, unknown and un- 
mourned. The third man, busied with the tasks 
of each day, almost forgot about the Temple of 
Fame in the absorbing interests of life; and one 
day he loved a woman, and married her, and, in 
his happiness and the completeness of his life, 
entirely forgot the plan to seek the Temple of 
Fame. He toiled early and late for his loved 
ones, who were the spur to his best endeavor. 
One day, as he was out on the highway in quest 
of bread for his wife and his little ones, he dis- 
covered, at some distance, a magnificent edifice. 
Filled with surprise that he had never noticed it 
before, he placed his well-filled basket under the 
bread tree for a few moments, and turned his foot- 
steps in the direction of the beautiful building. 
He explored it thoroughly from the grand portal 
to the lofty dome, and then, emerging therefrom, 
once more took up his basket, and turned home- 
ward, filled with joy at what he had seen. Soon 
he met an aged pilgrim journeying in the direc 
tion of the magnificent structure; and him he 
questioned as to what it might be. = ‘That 
building is the Temple of Fame,’’ replied the o!4 
man. The bread-gatherer had passed throug! 


the Temple of Fame, and knew it not. 
» » 
An aimless existence makes a person slipshod in morals 
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The Fires That 


A Success Talk Set Down 


On a beautiful, balmy summer day, we tripped— 

Through the dim, narrow walks, with the sheltering shade 
'f the trees waving over the long promenade, 

id littering lightly the ways of our feet 

Vith the gold of the sunshine of Lockerbie Street.”’ 
WE paused at the gate, gazing for one brief mo- 

ment at that enchanted spot whence issue 

those dreams, inbreathed from the muse-world, 
yutbreathed upon the lingering winds, hurrying 
hence in gleeful, gladsome melody, to the eager 
ears of a waiting world. The very air entranced 
me. It was charged with magic. I fancied I 
ould hear the song of invisible beings there, «‘ In 
their moon-woven raiment, bespangled with 
dews,’’ as they came fluttering down to the ‘‘cool 
shady coverts of whispering trees,’’ to serenade 
their reporter and interpreter. Then I was ushered 
into the presence of the dreamer. 

‘«Mr. Riley,’’ I said, ‘«I have come to have 
a little talk with you for Success readers; would 
you mind saying something about the obstacles 
over which you climbed to success ?’’ 

‘*I am afraid it would not be a very pleasant 
story,"” he said. ‘‘A friend came to me once, com- 
pletely heartbroken, saying that his manuscripts 
were constantly returned, and that he was the most 
miserable wretch alive. I asked him how long he 
had been trying? ‘Three years,’ he said. ‘My 
dear man,’ I answered, laughing, ‘ go on, keep on 
trying till you have spent as many years at it as I 
did.’ ‘As many as you did!’ he exclaimed. ‘ Yes, 
as long asI did.’ ‘What? you—James Whitcomb 
Riley,—struggled for years!’ ‘Yes, sir, through 
years, through sleepless nights, through almost 
hopeless days. For twenty years I tried to get into 
one magazine; back came my manuscripts eter- 
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James Whitcomb Riley 
by George M. Anderson 


himself to too much sympathy. He must become 
hardened. He ought to get a newspaper man's 
experience,— it's the best thing | know to stiffen 
aman. He ought not to expect that that precious 
child, blood of his blood, fed and nourished and 
developed under his own hand; that child with 
whom he has laughed, wept, enjoyed, suffered; 
that child of his love, of his dotage,—should be 
at once affectionately received by the stranger, at 
whose door there knock, and keep knocking, so 
many beautiful children. Let him have faith in 
his own, and faith in his ability to develop them 
into a loveliness that shall yet be recognized. 

‘«No, let not the young writer think the editor 
such an awful man, taking grim delight in return- 
ing his manuscripts marked ‘ Unavailable, thanks!’ 
The editor is the happiest man alive when he real- 
ly discovers a bright young author, strong, pun- 
gent, effervescent.’’ 

‘« Have not some first-class manuscripts been 
rejected ?"’ 

‘«Yes, I have had that happen.”’ 

«‘And the articles, afterwards published, be- 
came popular ?’’ 

** Yes,”° 

‘* How do you explain it ?’’ 

‘« They were sent to the wrong publisher. Not 
fruits, but fats, for the arctics; not heating stoves, 
but ice, for the tropics. Each publishing house 
has its own line; and, though the editor, personal- 
ly, may recognize genuine merit, he will return it 
marked ‘ Unavailable,’ unless it comes within 
his scope.”’ 

‘Why does he not mark it, ‘Good, but not 
in our line?’’’ I asked. 





nally. I kept on. 
magazine accepted one of my articles.’ 

‘«T was not a believer in the theory that 
one man does a thing much easier than any 
other man. Continuous, unflagging effort, 
persistence and determination will win. Let 
not the man be discouraged who has these. 

*** Who bides his time—he tastes the sweet 

Of honey in the saltest tear; 
And, though he fares with slowest feet, 
Joy runs to meet him, drawing near. 
*** Who bides his time, and fevers not 
In the hot race that none achieves, 
Shall wear cool-wreathen laurel, wrought 
With crimson berries in the leaves.’ 


‘«No, no; tell Success readers that for- 


In the twentieth year, that 


“An Old Sweetheart of Mine” 


** And again I feel the pressure of her slender little hand, 

As we used to talk together of the future we had planned— 
When I should be a poet, and with nothing else to do 

But write the tender verses that she'd set the music to: 


‘*When we should live together in a cozy little cot 

Hid in a nest of roses, with a fairy garden-spot, 

Where the vines were ever fruited, and the weather ever fine, 
And the birds were ever singing for that old sweetheart of mine: 


‘*When I should be her lover forever and a day, 

And she my faithful sweetheart till the golden hair was gray; 
And we should be so happy that, when either's lips were dumb, 
They would not smile in Heaven till the other's kiss had come. 


‘* But, ah! my dream is broken by a step upon the stair, 
And the door is softly opened, and—my wife is standing there; 


He laughed. ‘‘ You will have to ask him."’ 
‘«Well, but that would cheer a fellow up.’’ I 
persisted. 

‘*T thought so once, myself. But I sup- 
pose he proceeds upon the theory that, if gen- 
ius is in a writer, it will come out, anyway."’ 

I began talking about the simple charm 
of such poems as ‘‘The Bear Story,’’ and 
‘*The Runaway.”’ 

‘«They are not mine,’’ he said, ‘‘I did 
not make them.”’ 

I ceased writing and stared. 

‘*T reported them,—that is all."’ 

«You ’’ [I did not know what to say. ] 

‘*T listened to a little boy tell the bear 
story, and set it down.”’ 





tune does not happen. It may seem to come 
all at once, but has been arriving for years. 
For instance, Kipling, at the age of about 
twenty-two, blazed out upon the world, and men gazed and wondered. 
Then it was discovered that, in faraway India, Kipling, from early boy- 
hood, had been drudging, dreaming, yearning, hoping, groping in the 
dark, unseen, unknown, at his literary tasks. Ay, he blazed out, but the 
fires had smoldered in his heart, and with sweat of brow and grimy face, 
diligently, patiently had he fed them. 

‘Or, you may view it this way: There isa newly-launched ship. Look 
at her. What means all that maneuvering? Now she is steaming ahead, 
now astern, circling to starboard, now to port; now running before the 
wind, now against it,—what means it? The ship is trying herself, dis- 
covering defects, acquiring mastery, before she gets down to the serious 
business of launching out into shoreless waters. Let the young aspirant so 
regard his first years of effort, —those awful years when ‘I wrote, I mailed, 
I received back,’ expresses the extent of his visible attainments."’ 

‘* What would you advise one to do with his constantly rejected man- 
uscript ?’’ I asked. 

‘*Put it away awhile; then remodel it. Young writers make the mis- 
take I made."’ 

‘‘What mistake ?’’ I asked. 

‘*Hurrying a manuscript off before it was dry from my pen, as if the 
world were just waiting for that article and must have it. Now it can 
hardly be drawn from me with a pair of tweezers. Yes, lay it aside awhile. 
Reread. There is a rotten spot somewhere. Perhaps warmth has been 
spelled ‘w-a-r-m-p-t-h.’ Perhapsit is full of hackneyed phrases, or lacks in 
sparkle and originality. Search, examine, rewrite, simplify. Make it 
lucid. I am glad, now, that my manuscripts did come back. It caused 
me to dig, dig. Presently I would discover this defect, then that. Per- 
haps three or four sleepless nights would show my failure to be 
in an unsymmetrical arrangement of the verses; yes, such a 
little thing as that. Perhaps the editor could not pick out 
the defect himself, but he could feel it. 

‘*Beauty is there; get it out, who can. In any marble 
slab there dwells a Madonna, and any one may find her by sim- 
ply knowing the parts to chip away, and the that must 
remain. In visions of the night an artist fancied he heard a 
voice saying, ‘ Rise up and carve.’ The only wood he could 
tind was a charred ember, still smoldering on the hearth. Out 
of that ember, he carved an image divine."’ 

‘«But the young writer has feelings, and loses heart,"’ I said. 

‘Precisely. He is too sensitive to succeed. He treats 


Yet with eagerness and rapture all my visions I resign 
To greet the living presence of that old sweetheart of mine."’ 





“Oh!” 

‘*T heard the child tell of its runaway. 
I reported it.’’ 

I arose to go. ‘‘See these books ?’’ he said, rapping upon the case 
with the back of his hand. Classics! but of what do they tell? Of the 
things of their own day. Let us write the things of our day. Literary fields 
exhausted! Nonsense. If we write well enough, ours will be the classics 
of to-morrow. Tell Success readers that our young Americans have, 
right at hand, the richest material country ever offered. Tell them to be 
brave, to work in earnest, to dig, dig, dig.’’ 

He swung his arm and pounded his chair, his face glowing in dramatic 
earnestness. ‘‘ Look what Bret Harte got out of California! Gold? Yes, of 
a finer assay than miner ever dreamed of. Dig, dig; fabulous wealth waits 
but to be uncovered."’ 

‘*You did not know these things, nor feel this way about them ir the 
days when you struggled ?’’ I suggested. 

*« No, I had to learn."’ 

So was passed one beautiful hour with this greatest of living American 
poets, whose «‘Old Sweetheart of Mine’’ would alone have given him rank. 


The Universal Cry: Wanted, a Man 
NEVER did the world call more loudly for young men with force, energy 
and purpose, young men trained to do some one thing, than to-day. 
Though hundreds of thousands are out of employment, yet never be- 
fore was it so hard to get a good employee for almost any position as to-day. 

Everywhere people are asking where to find a good servant, a polite 
and efficient clerk, an honest cashier, a good stenographer who can spell 
and punctuate, and is generally well informed. 

Managers and superintendents of great institutions everywhere are 
hunting for good people to fill all sorts of positions. They tell 
us that it is almost impossible to find efficient help for any 
department. There are hundreds of applicants for every vacant 
place, but they either show signs of dissipation, are rude or 
gruff in manner, are slouchy or slipshod in dress, are afraid of 
hard work, lack education or training, or have some fatal de- 
fects which bar them out Even if they are given positions, 
very few are able to hold them, and so this great army —— 
about from store to store, from office to factory, wondering why 
others succeed when they fail, why others get the positions when 
they are denied. The head of one large commercial establish- 
ment says that the blunders and mistakes of its employees cost 
$25,000 a year to correct, notwithstanding his utmost vigilance. 
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RE stand, to-day, within rifle shot ot 

ach other, in the quaint old village of 

n, New York, two buildings, in which 

nacted the most stirring drama of the 

ution 

ye, then, as now, a low-set stone 
with great gables and long, low-hang- 

ves, George Washington paced up and 
for five mortal hours on the second 

f October, 1780, awaiting the fatal 

ent when Major John André should 

<ecuted. The great commander was 

that day, with doors locked and shut- 

ured, fighting out the most momen- 

s of his life. Fiercely the conflict 

n his breast,—the war between duty 
lination. 

the other, still intact, and in almost the 
ondition as it was one hundred and 
years ago, was the English officer 

mned to death. The front parlor of 
76 House"’ was filled with officers 
en. Just back of this, in the prison 

André was confined. Small and dark, 
yt more than six or seven feet wide, it 
ive been a dreary cell for its inmate. 
rear of the hall, and ina large room, 
tire width of the house, is the fire- 
n front of which Major André sat and 

his las. memorable letter to Wash- 
sking to be shot, that he might die like a soldier instead of being 
ke a malefactor. Had Washington consulted his personal feelings 
itter, it is more than likely that the execution would never have 
place. True, André was a spy, caught in the act, but his high rank 

e peculiar conditions which surrounded the case led all to be very 
erate and to regret his fate. Coming of a good family, well educated, 
nent in social circles, and holding an important military position, 

prospects had been bright and promising. Washington saw many 
qualities in the young officer, and none could appreciate them more 
he Pity was strong within him, but the hard sense of duty strove 

t all other feelings aside. The popular feeling of both armies was 
he prisoner, and, had Washington cared to favor indulgence, he 
have had no censure to fear from any quarter. There were proba- 

ew men in the army with a more tender and benevolent nature than 

yut that was a time when he had toraise himself above the contagious, 
sive sympathy of those about him, and to discard all personal consid- 
perations had been secretly under way for a long time to under- 
the loyalty of one of his most trusted officers, General Benedict 
[The enormity of the evil which would have resulted, had the 
been successful, was undeniable. Many anonymous hints had 
dropped that treachery might be expected in other quarters. All 
conditions convinced the Continental commander that there was but 
ourse to pursue, and that was to make a strong and lasting example 
iré’s case. There was no knowing how far the enemy had carried 
heme of corruption. Taking counsel with his officers, he found that 
pinions agreed with his own, that a strong, rigorous warning should 
en the enemy. 

\ndré’s frank, open, gentlemanly manner, all through the trial, had 
many friends for him; and, when the day of his execution arrived, 
was hardly a dry eye in the great crowd that gathered to witness 

scene. Americans and British alike were moved to tears and deeply 

tted the fate of the promising young officer. It is not true, as some 
rs have asserted, that Washington watched the execution from his 

w. He was deeply grieved and gladly 
have saved André, had it been possi- 
Instead of watching the execution, he 
himself up in his room from an early 
until noon, when all was over. 

s was one of the most trying ordeals in 

shington’s whole career. Though many 
regarded it as hard-heartedness, it was 
eality an extremely difficult task to sup- 
his own strong feelings and rise above 
se surrounding him, that he might do 
ity which was repugnant to him, but 

h was absolutely imperative for his 

ntry’s good. Duty won. 

The people of the secluded little town of 
ppan still regard these old places with ven- 


an easy drive back from the Hudson 





A CORNER IN THE ‘''76 HOUSE,” 


THE SCENE OF GENERAL WASHINGTON’S ORDEAL 
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ington’s Life - 


River. The registers in both houses sho 

that, in a single year, over three thousan: 

people have visited there. They come fron 

all parts of the world to see the old head 

quarters and the prison, upon which th: 

fingers of time have made so little change. 
* * * * 

André’ s grave faces the sun and the breeze 
on ‘‘Treason Hill,’’ a little way back of his 
old prison-house. Cuton the stone are these 
words, which were written by Washington's 
own pen, and which serve to show his appre 
ciation of the man whom a harsh fate had 
compelled him to condemn to death: ‘He 
was more unfortunate than criminal. An 
accomplished man and gallant officer."’ 


_ 


Andre and His Capture 


No? two single personal events of the Rey 
olutionary War have more excited th: 
imagination than the capture and executio: 
of the American spy, Nathan Hale, and th« 
British spy, Major André. The dispositio: 
of Hale, on the part of the British, was, i 
a measure, responsible for the manner in 
which André was executed. Like the blow 
ing up of the ‘‘ Maine,”’ it called for venge 
TAPPAN-ON-THE-HUDSON ance. Vengeance was not, however, in th: 
mind of Washington, whose sole aim i: 
hanging André was to bring the war home to the British imagination 
and he did. There have been a number of versions of the capture of Majo: 
André. Probably, that which is nearest correct is given in a letter fron 
General King, whose men, Paulding, Van Wart and Williams, were th« 
captors. According to this letter, which has only recently been published, 
André, in his captivity, made a confidant of General King. André had 
reached a point where he thought he was safe. He was assailed by three 
men,who ordered him to stand. He said: ‘‘I hope, gentlemen, you belong 
to the lower party.’ ‘‘We do,’’ said one. ‘‘So do I. I am a British 
officer on business of importance, and must not be detained.’’ There- 
upon, one of them took his watch from him, and ordered him to dismount 
The major then said to them: ‘‘I am happy to find I am mistaken; you 
belong to the upper party, and so do I; and, to convince you of it, here is 
General Arnold's pass,’’—handing it tothem. ‘‘Arnold’s pass?’’ said a 
captor; ‘‘you said you are a British officer,—where is your money ?"’ 

««Gentlemen, I have none about me,”’ he replied. 

‘¢You a British officer; pooh! a good watch and no money! Letqus 
search him.”’ 

They then examined his saddle, but found none. Said one: ‘‘He has 
money in his boots. Let's take them off and see."’ Seeing they had such 
a thirst for money, he proposed that they carry him to King’s Bridge, and 
they would get all they wanted. But they knew better. Then he pro- 
posed that two of them guard him, and one of them carry a letter to any 
party they might name. But they feared they would all be arrested, and so 
decided to deliver him to General King. 

The following beautiful poem was written by Major André, a few days 
before his execution. This generation of readers has never before seen it:— 

AIL, sovereign love, which first began 

The scheme to rescue fallen man! 


Hail, matchless, free, eternal grace, 
Which gave my soul a Hiding Place. 


Enwrapt in thick Egyptian night, 
And fond of darkness more - ed light, 
Madly I ran the sinful race, 

Secure, without a Hiding Place. 
Against the God who built the sky, 
I fought with hands uplifted high, 
Despised the mention of His grace, 
loo proud to seek a Hiding Place. 


And thus the eternal counsel ran, 
Almighty love, arrest that man! 

I felt the arrows of distress, 

And found I had no Hiding Place. 


Indignant justice stood in view ; 

To Sinai's fiery mount I flew; 

But justice cried, with frowning face, 
This mountain is no Hiding Place. 


Ere long a heavenly voice I heard, 
And Mercy's angel soon appeared; 
He led me in —_ ace, 
To Jesus as a Hiding Place. 


On Him almighty vengeance fell ! 
Which must have sunk a world to hell. 
He bore it for a sinful race, 

And thus became their Hiding Place. 


Should sevenfold storms of thunder rol! 
And shake this globe from pole to pole 
No thunderbolt shall daunt my face, 
For Jesus is my Hiding Place. 


A few more on suns at most, 
Shall land me on fair Canaan's coast, 
When I shall sing the song sf ay 
And see my glorious Hiding Place. 
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TAKEN FROM OUR MAIL. 


New York Central & Hudson River Railroad Co., 
New York, Grand Central Station. George H. 


Daniels, General Passenger Agent. 


fessrs. OSTERMOOR & Co. April 8, 1897. 
GENTLEMEN :—The Patent Elastic Felt Mattresses that 
| bought tg in 1893, have proven perfectly satisfactory in 
ary regard, and we think them excellent. 
Very truly yours, 
GEORGE H. DANIELS. 





Egbert Guernsey, M.D., New York. 
180 Central Park, South, January 23, 1900. 
lessrs. OSTERMOOR & Co, 

GENTLEMEN :—In reply to your inquiry as to my opinion 
twenty-five years use of your Patent Elastic Felt Mat- 
sses, it is, that too much cannot be said in their praise. 

In point of contrast they are equal to the best curled hair, 
anitely more durable and far superior in cleanliness. 

Yours truly, 
EGBERT GUERNSEY. 


Treasury Department, U. S. Revenue Cutter Service. 
Washington, D.C., December 5, 1899. 
Messrs. OSTERMOOR & Co. 

GENTLEMEN :—Your Patent Elastic Felt Mattresses, 
Pillows, Boat Cushions, etc., have been adopted exclusively 
for use of the Revenue Cutter Service. Five new ships have 
een completely equipped with them throughout, and it affords 
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| A HAIR Mattress is 
good enough for HM 


We are told that there are people 
who do not know that the Civil 
War is over. 








Some people still believe that a 
hair mattress is the acme of comfort, 


cleanliness and economy. 


: me great pleasure to say that they have given perfect satisfac- | 


on in all particulars, and in wear, cleanliness, elasticity and 
urability, we deem them better than hair, or any other Mat- 


tress known. 
Cc. F. SHOEMAKER, Captain R.C.S., 
c Chief of Division. 


C. Oliver Iselin, New Rochelle, New York. 
Messrs. OSTERMOOR & Co, April 24, 1897. 
« DEAR Sirs:—The Patent Elastic Felt Mattresses, etc., 
e you furnished for my Yacht “ Titania” in 1887 give entire 

satisfaction, and should I build another yacht I would certainly 
n ve you another order. Truly yours, 
C. OLIVER ISELIN. 


Lord, Owen & Co., Chicago, Ill. 
72 & 74 Wabash Avenue, January 6, 1900. 
Messrs. OSTERMOOR & Co. 
y GENTLEMEN :—About five years ago I was induced to 
cive your Patent Elastic Mattress a comparative trial with a 
first-class curled hair Mattress which was the best that money 
yr ould buy. I have used your mattress constantly ever since, 
ind it gives me much pleasure to state that I find it to be in 
all respects as comfortable, agreeable, and as satisfactory as 


dT iny Mattress I have ever used, and yous claims as to its won- 
derful merits and supReaety over all others, | believe are fully 
: sustained. espectfully yours, 


ll THOMAS LORD. 

E. H. Gregory, M.D., St. Louis, Mo. 

3525 Lucas Avenue, February 11, 1900. 

, Messrs. OSTERMOOR & Co. 

! DEAR S1rs:—Your Patent Elastic Felt Mattresses have 
been in use in my house since 1877. During this time, twenty- 
three years, they have constantly grown in favor, remaining 

jor ilways the same, requiring no remaking. 

Yours truly, 
E. H. GREGORY. 
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Medical Department U.S. Army, San Antonio, Texas, | 


Maj. A. A. DeLoffre. 


Messrs. OSTERMOOR & Co. April 5, 19¢0. 
GENTLEMEN :—I have used one of your Patent Elastic 


Felt Mattresses for eighteen years, and it has given the most | 


perfect satisfaction in every way, proving all you claim. 
Very truly yours, A 
A. A. DeLOFFRE, Surgeon, U.S.A. 
Calvary Baptist Church, New York. 
ssrs. OSTERMOOR & Co, February 6, 1900. 


Ml 


,, EAR Sirs:—It gives me much pleasure to say that the 
‘ent Elastic Felt Cushions put by your company into the 
iry Baptist Church forty-seven years ago are still in most 

lent condition, and I can very heartily recommend them. 
hey still retain their elasticity, and are free from moth 


ermin of every sort. 


pr roll hey have preserved their shape better and are, in m 
> pole wcement, in ovary way more desirable than cushions made 
e, ‘1) other material offered to the public. 


‘Ve found the cushions, after so many years constant use, 
h good condition that upon going into our new church 
“ec vad you recover them, and they are to-day certainly as 





go \asnew. Very respectfully, 
R. S. MAC ARTHUR, D.D., Pastor. 











| They grow fewer every day. 

| Strange; we don’t ask you to buy. 
Simply send us a postal: ‘ Please send 
me your free book, 7he Test of Time.’’ 


Then, when you want a mattress, 
you will be posted, and we are willing 
to trust to your judgment. 


Are you open to conviction? 








The Ostermoor Patent $ 
Elastic Felt Mattress, 


is offered to you (express charges prepaid to your door) under the following 





15. 


guarantee backed by forty-seven years’ business standing. Look up our rating. 


PATENT ELASTIC FELT consists of airy, interlacing, fibrous sheets of snowy white- 
ness and great elasticity; closed in the tick by hand, and never mats, loses shape, or gets 
lumpy. Is perfectly dry, non-absorbent, and is guaranteed absolutely vermin proof. Tick 
may be removed for washing without trouble. Softer and purer than hair can be; no re- 


vicking or restuffing necessary. 













other parties is dishonest and any one who sells you 
a mattress called Felt is infringing on our property, ~ 
and deceiving you. 


rect—and we trace every mattress sold—you take no 


SPECIAL THIRTY-NIGHT OFFER. 
Patent Elastic Felt Mattresses are sold only by us di- 
‘ risk—have no trouble. We deliver at your door and 
take it back, paying return express charges and 
refunding your money after thirty nights’ use, if it is 
not the equal of any $50 hair mattress ever made, 
or if for any reason whatsoever it is found unsatis- 
é factory. Our mattresses are not on sale at any 
store anywhere in the United States, and any 
purchase made except from us direct, is at your 

» . ? own risk and peril. 

d so (°° ee $ There is no other filling made like Patent 


Elastic Felt—no other Mattress is made with 
hand-laid sheeted filling and then closed 


within the tick entirely by hand; no one lawfully can ever offer for sale a mattress filled with 
Patent Elastic Felt—these names belong exclusively 
to us by law—a special Trade Mark has been os 
granted us by the U.S. Patent Office—their use by 3 
4 
4 





feet 6 inches wide, 2g ibs. $ 8.35 
feet Ibs (80.60 All 
feet 6 inches wide, 35 Ibs. 11.70 }6 ft. 3 in. 
feet wide, 40 Ibs. may 13-38 tong. 
SS ee 18.00 


ade in two $ So cents extra. 
These prices Include. express charges. 











We have been making Patent Elastic Felt Mattresses for forty-seven years, and have many testi- 
monials from people using them for nearly thirty years. Our books prior to that date were lost through 
fire, and thousands of our Mattresses must be in use that are thirty-five to forty-five years old of which 


we have no record to-day. To any owners of such--who 
can prove the number of years they have had same—we 
will give a new mattress for the old, without any charge 
whatever. 
Don't forget the point:—Send for our 
FREE 72-page book ‘The Test of Time.” 


OSTERMOOR & COMPANY, 
134 Elizabeth St., New York City. 
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THE EDISON 


PHONOGRAPH 


The Acme of Realism. 





PERFECT REPRODUCTIONS OF SOUND 
ined by using Edison Records and 
Genuine Edison 


' 
| 
' 
' 


Nine Styles. 
Catalogues everywhere. All 


TRAOE 


y or ; a Ex 


PARK 
NATIONAL PHONOGRAPH CO., 


From $10.00 to $100.00 
dealers. 


THIS 
TRADE-MARK 


135 Pifth Avenue, New York 





Wison s gene" Far Drums 


[he only scientific sound conductors. 
ble, comfortable, efficient. They 


Inv 
fit in the ear. Doctors recommend 


You Hear 


when you use 


Thousands testify 


) é ym and to benefit derived. 

information and book of letters from many users, free. 
| Wilson Ear Drum Co., 387 Trust Bidg., Louisville, Ky. 
L 
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Battery Hanging Lamps,$10.00 
Telephone, complete, - 5.96 

Electric Door Bells,- - 1.00 
Electric somaees Lights, 5.00 


Battery Fa 


n Motor, - - 6. 


Electric Hand Lanterns, 2.00 
Pocket Flash Lights, - 1.50 
Miniatare Electric Lamps, .40 
$8 Medical Batterie - 

Genuine Electric Belts, 1.00 
$12 Belt with Suspensory, 2.50 
Genuine ——— Insoles, .26 


Telegraph 
Battery 


Outfits, - - 2.75 
otorsfrom $1to 1300 


mps, - 38.00 


pacer J Table La 
tie Lights, 76 cts. to 8.00 
Bicycle Electric Lights, 2.25 
Electric Cap Lights, - 2.00 
Electric Railway, 8.50 
Battery Student Lamp, 4.00 
Dry ~~ > 2.25 
Electric Books at low prices. 


We undersell all on Everything 


OHIO ELECTRIC WORKS 


CLEVELAND, O. 
Headquarters for Electric 
Noveltiesand Su 
ts wanted. Send for New 
Catalogue, just cut. 











| he answered: 
| stop it 
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Horace Greeley as I Knew Him 
A. K. McCLURE 
[Concluded from page 601) 


personal acquaintances, gave him credit for. He 
was known as one of the most kind-hearted and 
philanthropic of men, but he had with it a strange 
and discordant mixture of personal bitterness. 
Horace Greeley was an intense hater, and often 
misjudged men when he became prejudiced 
against them. 

With the personal knowledge I acquired of him 
during his stay as my guest, | was prepared to un- 
derstand his bitter controversies with Bennett, Bry- 
ant, Raymond, Brooks, and Webb. I should have 
been greatly startled at seeing, in one of his jour- 
nalistic disputes, this sentence, ‘‘ You lie, villain, 
you lie!’’ had I not learned something of the in- 
tensity of his prejudices against many of those with 
whom he had public controversies. But, with all 
the bitterness he exhibited at times, he was kind- 
hearted and generous to a fault, and I doubt 
whether he ever had an enemy whom he would 
not have willingly succored, if in distress. He 
was lavish in his gifts, often to most unworthy 
recipients, and was most sensitive when admon- 
ished on the subject by even his closest friends. 
He loaned thousands of dollars to a scapegrace 
son of Commodore Vanderbilt, and, when Vander- 
bilt appealed to him to stop it, Greeley curtly 
closed the conversation by saying he did not ex- 
pect the commodore to pay the loan. 

In one of the many conversations I had with 
him in his dingy office in the old ‘‘Tribune”’ 
Building, 1 ventured to suggest that he was a more 
generous giver than his means justified; to which 
«« Well, I guess that’s so, but I can’t 
I am like the Southern planter who, 
after spending the proceeds of his crop in winter 
reveling, closed up the account by selling a nig- 
ger; I do it by selling a share of the ‘‘ Tribune.’’ 
He originally owned nearly or quite one-half the 
paper. When he died, he had but one share re- 
maining of the one hundred. 

Greeley has been extensively quoted as saying 
to all who advised with him on the subject: 
‘*Go West, young man, go West.’’ His weekly 
‘‘Tribune’’ had an immense circulation in the 
West, and he was always in very close sympathy 
with the supporters of his paper. They were re- 
garded as his family, and he sympathized with 
them in every want and purpose. He wrote 
much on the West, and talked more about 'it. I 
remember sitting with him, one evening, in his 
editorial room, while he was looking over some 
exchanges. He was chatting with me, when sud- 
denly he swung the paper around over his head 
and gave a hurrah; and, when I questioned him 
as to what had so suddenly excited him, he 
answered: ‘‘ They've got a railroad at last into 
,’' a far western town whose name I do not re- 
member. He believed in the West, and in west- 
ern people, and his early journey across the 
continent inspired him with even greater enthu- 
siasm for western ideas and western progress. 
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A Back-Yard Study of Success 


EDWARD MUMFORD 





I" is the character that makes the success, not the 

opportunity. 
the latest illustration of this. 
spending hours every day in front of a rat-hole 
leading to the stable next door. From her 
patience, her cautiousness, her strategy, you would 
have thought that her one ambition in life was to 
catch a rat, that she planned for him all day, and 
dreamed of him all night, and knew just what to 
do with him when she found him. 

This morning, I saw a large rat balancing 
himself in the sun on the edge of a pail in the 
yard, the very picture of content. I watched him 
for some time, as he sipped the water, and dain- 
tily sprinkled and brushed himself, and thought 
how fortunate it would be if only the cat could see 
him; when lo! at that very moment of fortune, 
the cat appeared. She was still hungry for rats. 
She gazed awhile at the hole; then she sauntered 
toward the pail, and the still unconscious rat. 

She was almost touching him before she saw 
him. There, at length, was the golden opportunity, 
the flood-tide of success! One spring, a shake or 
two, and he would be hers! Would he? She put out 
her nose and smelt him, within an inch,—once, 
twice, the third time,—but the rat was gone. 

Then I wrote down the moral: It is not always 
he who has learned not to waste opportunity to 
whom the opportunity is given. 
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ARCHITECT'S FOOD. 
GRAPE-NUTS TURNED INTO BIG BUILDINGS. 


The duties of an architect are so multitudinou 
looking after the thousand and one details re 
quired in the construction of large buildings, th: 
many of them suffer from the constant ment: 
application and require the best of food to kee; 
up their work. The chief draughtsman in. th 
office of R. T. Newberry, Architect, at 1227 Ne 
York Life Bldg., Chicago, by name Henry ( 
Hengels, says : 

‘« After nine months’ constant application i: 
the preparation of the necessary plans and detail 
for the large hotel known as the Post Tavern an: 
the Post Building, at Battle Creek, as well a 
several other large institutions, I found myself in 
a very debilitated and dyspeptic condition and 
unfit for work. 

‘« Instead of medical treatment, I used Grape 
Nuts food in place of the usual breakfast cereals. 
The frst few days gave great encouragement, and 
anc: « week's use, quite an appreciable improve- 
ment manifested itself. Since then, daily use 
has entirely restored the digestive functions to 
their natural healthy condition, and I have gained 
about one pound per week. I am now entirely, 





well and strong again and am able to apply myself 


to work with more than usual vigor. I consider 
Grape-Nuts a most valuable food for all brain 
workers. The help this food has given me is 
incalculable."’ 





Requiaior 
Reduces Cast of Lighting 85/57 


50 per cent. Saving tn Gas 
300 per cent. Increase in Light 


WELSBACH COMPANY 


FACTORIES { ewer, *- J. 
Salesrooms in all Leading Cities. 
For Sale by all dealers. 

















My back yard supplies me with | 
Our cat has been | 





EASTER OFFERINGS. 
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Pears 


What a luxury Pears’ soap is! 


It is the cheapest and best toilet 
soap in all the world. 


All sorts of people use it, all sorts of stores sell it, 
especially druggists. 


‘Watches, Diamonds| 
€ SPECIAL CO-OPERATIVE PLAN 


The Best 14-k. Gold Filled Case that 
id money can buy, warranted for 2g and 
€ 35 years, with ig and 17 Ruby Jeweled 
se Adjusted Remington Movements. Ei- 
gin, Waltham or other High-Grade if 
preferred. 
ly Costs less than 
15 cts. a Day 
ler to buy a high- 
grade watch or 
un diamond direct 
from us. 


Co- 
— operative 
Plan. 


$1.00 per week 
payments. No 
middlemen’s 
profit. Lowest 
cash prices. 
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Remington movements warranted for five years; allothers 


honest ; 


THE WALKER-EDMUND CO. 
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HYOME| 


a IS 


THE | 
ONLY | 











POSITIVE CURE 
FOR COUGHS, CATARRH, BRON- 
CHITIS AND CONSUMPTION. 


THE ONLY CURE. 
| Because it is the onty germicide that can be 
inhaled, and because it is through inhalation 
alone that the diseased parts of the air pas- 
sages can be reached. 

You breathe it. We refund the money if it 
fails to cure. 

Five days’ treatment and medical advice free. 

Outfits complete $1.00. Trial outfits 25c. 
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THE R. T. BOOTH CO., Seneca St., Ithaca, N. 


































A WONDERFUL LIGHT 


Cost for service 1-11 as much as 
yet a pleasanter, brighter 

it, 100 candle power 20 hours 

sts 3c. Fine print read 45 feet 
ay. No odor, no smoke, no alco- 

ol torch, never out of order, light, 
rtable. Every style in double 
1 single burners from $2.75 up. 

















90.35 indsome designs in copper oxide, 
1.00 lished brass and nickel. Lighted 
4 instantly with one match. We have 
4 itators—ask for the “ Canton.” 
suitable ents wanted. Write for Catalogue A. 
Canton Incandescent 
Light Ce., 
BOX A, CANTON, 0. 
e, R. I. &s 
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Franklin’s Lesson in Time-Value 


Dost thou love life? Then, do not squander time, for that is 
the stuff life is made of !—FRANKLIN. 


FRAN KLIN not only understood the value of time, 
but he put a price upon it that made others 
appreciate its worth. 

A customer who came one day to his little book- 
store in Philadelphia, not being satisfied with the 
price demanded by the clerk for the book he 
wished to purchase, asked” for the proprietor. 


‘«Mr. Franklin is very busy just now in the press- | 
replied the clerk. The man, however, | 
who had already spent an hour aimlessly turning | 
In answer | 


room,’”’ 


over books, insisted on seeing him. 
to the clerk’s summons, Mr. Franklin hurried out 
from the newspaper establishment at the back of 
the store. 


‘* What i is the lowest price you can take for this | 


book, sir?’’ asked the leisurely customer, holding 
up the volume. ‘‘ One dollar and a quarter,’’ was 
the prompt reply. ‘‘A dollar and a quarter! 
Why, your clerk asked me only a dollar just now.”’ 
‘«True,’’ said Franklin, ‘‘and I could have better 
afforded to take a dollar than to leave my work.’ 

The man, who seemed to be in doubt as to 
whether Mr. Franklin was in earnest, said jok- 
ingly: ‘* Well, come now, tell me your lowest 
price for this book.’’ ‘‘One dollar and a half,”’ 
was the grave reply. <‘‘A dollar and a half! Why, 
you just offered it for a dollar and a quarter."’ 
‘*Yes, and I could better have taken that price 
then than a dollar and a half now.”’ 

Without another word, the crestfallen purchaser 
laid the money on the counter and left the store. 
He had learned not only that he who squanders 
his own time is foolish, but that he who wastes 
the time of others is a thief. 


Notwithstanding Her Retrousse Nose 


“UV HEN I was alittle girl,"’ said Julia Marlowe, 

‘«my greatest regret and anxiety was my 
retroussé nose. 1 was in the habit of stating to 
my family that I should some day become a great 
tragédienne. This amused them not a little, for 
neither they, nor I, knew anything of the stage or 
of actresses. The idea was plainly my own, but 
the family laughed at me, and assured me that 
such a thing as a “ragédienne with a pug nose had 
never been heard of. I was impressed with the 
statement, and it occurred to me that the nosé 
might be remedied. So I sought our family physi- 
cian, and confided my troubles to him, and begged 
him to operate on the offending member. He was 
vastly amused, but reassured me on the subject of 
noses. For years I was troubled with the idea, 
but I have lived to discover that even a nose is 
not a barrier to success."’ 


Love is like the ringing of bells; they sound sweetly 
while they are bere but, after all, it is hard work to 
ring them. -HENRY ARD BEECHER. . 
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Geek. No. 10-H, direct from the tactery. Sent “On 
pproval,’’ to be returned at our expense if not found 


¥ tively ‘the best roli-top desk ever sold at at so 
OW a price. 
This desk is 46 in. long, 30 in. wide, 48 in. high. It has a fine 


quarter-sawed oak front. closed back, front hace mould, 18 
Fearon 8 file nome, Bagencuste, © ball soared casters.and 
desk hasa beautif: Fy ype finish, 

and from a dgater would coat from $2.00 10 $3 
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$1.00 Per Section (Witheut Doors.) 


pwards, accord “ ” 
SNe, Shipped “ On Approval, 
to return at our expense if not found in every particular 
y the most perfect Book Case at the lowest prices ever 


T red it is the emly kind having absolutely 
ee and (Patented ) 
Self-Disappearing Doors 


t_stiek or bind in any climate. Dust-proof—Moisture- 
This is only eme of several features that make the 
sitively the best Sectional Book Case in point of 
ruction—Convenience—Style—Finish and Price ever 
‘ W rite for Catalogue ** AA-1.”’ 
THE FRED MAGEY GO., Grand Rapids, Mich. 
Branches: New York, Boston, Philadelphia. 
¢ Makersef Migh Grade Office and Library Furniture. 
NoTE.—See our other advertisement in this magazine. 
eo @ @ © 08 208020000 











“A delight from beginning to end.”’ 


A WINTER 
ON THE 
PACIFIC COAST. 


For an eastern person there is nothing 
quite so enjoyable as a winter on the Pacific 
Coast that country being delightful during 
the winter months from Southern California 
It is reached best from the east 








to Seattie. 


by the 


NEW YORK CENTRAL LINES, 


which form a part of all the great transcon- 
tinental routes Any New York Central 
ticket Agent will tell you about it. 


\ copy of No. 6 of the * Four Track Series,” 
America’s Winter Resorts,” will be sent free, 


. 3 P 

stamp, by George H. Daniels, General Passenger 
Agent, New York Central & Hudson River Rail- 
road, Grand Central Station, New York. 














|| Faster than ever 
|| to California 


| CHICAGO 
& NORTH-WESTERN 
RAILWAY 


"THE Overland Limited leaves Chicago daily 
6.30 p.m. Nochange of cars. First-Class and 
Tourist Sleepers daily to California and Oregon. 
ersonally conducted excursions every Thurs- 
from Chicago. Send 4 cents postage for 
istrated booklet to W. B. Kniskern, 22 Fifth 
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SUCCESS 


Mining Successes That 
Were Not All Luck 


ROBERT MACKAY 
[Concluded from page 602) 


Both tugged with all their might to get the pick 
from the rock. 

«« By the time you get a hole dug through the 
earth, you'll fall through, won’t you ?’’ said the 
shepherd's friend. Just then the pick relaxed, 
and, in the rock it had loosened, there was a 
handful of gleaming quartz. 

An assayer, in Melbourne, Australia, said that 
it was silver ore of the richest quality. To-day 
the Broken Hill proprietary shares sell at sixty- 
three pounds each in Lombard Street, London. 

I was standing before Governor Brady's house 
in Sitka, Alaska, and beside me was an American 
We were watching an Eskimo who 
was being scolded by his wife. Introductions are 
useless things in Alaska, and the miner and I 
were soon acquainted. He told me a long story 
of hardship in the mountains, of days without 
food, when he was snowed up and cut off. from 
the world; of moments when it seemed useless to 
do anything but wait for death. 

««But,”’ he continued, his face brightening, and 
his eyes twinkling, ‘‘there’s gold back thar, 
pardner. These hills is jest so full of it, thet 
some day there'll be a million people tryin’ to get 
it. It will be the greatest find since the days of 
old Comstock.” 

‘« What do they call the place ?’’ I asked. 

‘«They call it—thet is, the Injuns call it,— 
Klondike !"’ 

How many stories of this new Mecca have been 
told, by the younger miners who turned thither to 
seek fortunes! Klondike is to-day an all-im- 
portant factor in the development of the north- 
west. Its output of gold has increased the trade 
exports and imports of Tacoma and Seattle—so 
Bradstreet’'s Report says,—from fifty to over five 
hundred per cent. a year! This is the most 
marvelous commercial growth ever recorded. 

There are so many prospectors who have ‘‘ struck 
it rich’’ in the Alaskan fields after giving up all 
hope, that one could fill a book with their stories. 
A good example is that of Robert H. Coles, of 
Brooklyn, who worked his way to the north as a 
steward on the ship ‘‘ Valencia.’’ He left the ves- 
sel at Port Valdes, and tramped with 5,000 pros- 
pectors—men of all ranks and creeds and condi- 
tions of life,—into the heart of the Copper River 
district. These men left no stone unturned to find 
the glittering metal, but only about one per cent. 
relied on hard work. Coles was one of these. 
When the winter came, the five thousand had been 
reduced to five hundred, and, in a few months 
more, to fifty! Mr. Coles was the leader of the 
fifty. He had prospected all over the world and 
knew what it means to stick to one spot in mining. 
One day his pick exposed the beginning of a lead, 
and now he and his partners own a series of claims 
of great wealth. 

It has been the same everywhere. I could take 
my readers around the world,—through our West 
and Northwest, over to New Zealand, Tasmania, 
Australia, South Africa, Madagascar, and then 
into Austria,—and find great mineral properties 
which have been developed by men who knew the 
secret of determination. 

The late John J. Ingalls once wrote that the man 
who reckons without luck in his affairs reckons 
without an important factor, but history shows 
that luck has not played such an important part 
in mining as is generally supposed. 

» 
Putting a Premium on Lying 


"THERE is a wholesome story about the New 

England manufacturer, Albert Pope, who 
holds truth to be the crown of manly virtues. His 
son, when at college, was involved in mischief, 
together with a number of his classmates. When 
found out, and brought before the faculty, all the 
boys denied personal knowledge of the affair 
until the questions were put to young Pope, who 
confessed to everything, and was promptly ex- 
pelled. When Mr. Pope sought an interview 
with the faculty, he rebuked their method soundly. 
‘IT am glad to remove my son from your influ- 
ence,’’ he said. ‘‘ He has been taught to speak 
the truth. Some day, if I am spared, I hope to 
endow an educational institution; but it will not 
be this one, where you expel the boy who speaks 
the truth, and retain those who tell falsehoods, 
thus placing a premium on lying.”’ 
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Hard Lines 


To Make a Man Toe the Mark. 


To take both tobacco and coffee away from a 
man seems pretty tough, but the doctor ordered 
me to quit both as my health was very poor, and 
I had got where I could do but little work. 

About a month after quitting 1 commenced on 
tobacco again because I could hardly stand it. | 
got along without the coffee for the reason that | 
had taken up Postum Food Coffee, which I found 
very relishing to the appetite, and wonderfully 
beneficial. 

I have gained twenty-five pounds by its use, 
and to-day I am a well man. I discovered in 
this way that it was the old fashioned coffee that 
hurt me and not the tobacco. When I first tried 
Postum I did not relish it, but found that it was 
not made right, that is, they did not boil it long 
enough. Next time it came on the table it was 
fine and I have been using it ever since. 

Mr. Fletcher, an old soldier of this place, was 
troubled with dyspepsia. I told him of my ex- 
perience and my cure, and told him to quit coffee 
and use Postum Food Coffee. This was some 
time ago. I saw him yesterday and he told me 
he had not felt better in twenty years, and noth- 
ing would induce him to go back from Postum to 
the use of common coffee. He had the same 
trouble in getting it made right to start with. 

John Ashford of Dillon was also troubled with 
dyspepsia. I told him of my cure by the use of 
Postum Food Coffee, and warned him to be care- 
ful in having the Postum cooked long enough 
when he tried it. To-day he is perfectly well and 
his appetite never better. 

I could give you the names of a number ot 
others who have been benefited by using Postum 
Food Coffee. 1 believe you are a true friend of 
suffering humanity.— Thomas Spring, Deaver- 
town, Ohio. 





MAKES ITS OWN CAS 


AT A COST OF ONE CENT FOR TEN HOURS. 


Gives Better and Brighter Light than 
Electricity. Absolutely safe. No smell, no 
trouble. Tadorsed and approved by Fire In- 
surance Underwriters. Made in 25 different 
styles. Prices from $4.00 up. They sell on 
sight to stores and families. Guaranteed to 
give satisfaction. We have agents who are 
selling 10 to 20 lamps per day. 

It’s a Wonder. Catalogue free. Write for 
terms to agents. 


ACORN BRASS WORKS, 
Dept. 16, CHICAGO, ILLS. 








Letters copied while writing. 
No press; no water; no brush; no work. 

ink; any pen; any paper. Our Pen-Carbon never 
smuts; our clip ‘oids paper firm, Write with no extra 
pressure, and our Pen-Carbon Letter Book produces 
a perfect . For letters, bills, etc. Can be used 
anywheré. stationer does not keep it, write for 
Sree sam ress Dept. 8. 

PEN. MANIFOLD CO., 145-7-9 Contre St., New York. 
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STYLE 29 
CONCERT GRAND 
UPRIGHT 


23 
OTHER STYLES 
TO SELECT FROM | 


os WING PIANO 


No other piano made equals this in style and design of case. 


|THE WING PIANO] 


ot 
m 


of The usual way to buy a piano is from a retail dealer or agent’ We 
a Save from $75 to $200 do not employ agents to sell the WING PIANO. It is sold direct 
a from our factory. To the actual cost of manufacture we add our small wholesale profit. The purchaser saves the retail profit This 
K means a saving of from $75 to $200. No matter how far away you live, our improved system of doing business makes it actually more 


convenient and more satisfactory to buy a piano from us than to buy from a local dealer in your own town or city. Write us and 
receive full particulars. 


s ” a : : : 
We will send the above piano, or your choice 
* 
Sent on Trial; Freight Prepaid W372 trees eee 
any part of the United States, with freight prepaid in advance by us, and without asking for any advance payment or deposit. We 
will allow you to try it in your home for 20 days; you can compare it carefully and critically with the highest-priced pianos sold in retail 


Stores, and if it is not entirely satisfactory in every respect we will take it back and pay the return freight also. We do this to show our 
confidence in the WING PIANO. All expense and risk is ours. There is no money to be paid in advance. We pay all freights. 


Th I ] A hm imitates perfectly the tones of the Mandolin, 
e nstrument ttac ent Guitar, Harp, Zither and Banjo. Music written 
for these instruments, with and without piano accompaniment, can be played just as perfectly by a single player on the piano as though 


rendered by a parlor orchestra. The original instrumental attachment has been patented by us, and it cannot be 
had in any other piano, although there are several imitations. 











All WING PIANOS have 7% octaves. concert 


General Description grand scale, overstrung, giving greatest volume and 


Tominn 
power of tone, double lever, grand repeating action. Cases are double veneered, and are made in all the ga Wisi 
choicest woods—circassian walnut, dark rich mahogany, genuine quartered oak, and ebonized. 





+. = . 
W have been manufactured and sold in 33 years. Every WING 
Over 30,000 Ing Pianos PIANO is guaranteed for 12 years against any defect in tone, 
action, workmanship or material. We sell the WING PIANO on easy payments. 


OLD INSTRUMENTS TAKEN IN EXCHANGE. 








‘*T should like to say a few words about your pianos and manner of doing business. No one is doing themselves justice in not availing themselves 
of your most liberal terms. The tone, touch and durability of your pianos cannot be questioned. ‘The instrument: | attachment pleases every one who 
hears it, and allows a combination of effects which cannot be equaled.”—ALBERT DRAEGERT, Thornbury, Iowa. 


‘* The piano I bought of you in December is giving us the very best satisfaction. In tone, touch and workmanship it is certainly extra fine. The 
strangest part of it seems to be that you can sell such an instrument for such a low price."—F. D. Green, Perry, Lake County, Ohio. 
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et A COMPLETE BOOK OF INFORMATION dock of its xing ever published. Every onc intencing 


to purchase a piano should have it. 


WING & SON, 323" Bast 21h st; New Yor 
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ADJUSTABLE. 


Ad lapted i for use over Bed, Lounge or Chair, for —s meals. 
~ writ ng. et . Has finely polished quartered oak 
.n be raised, lowered or tilted either way. Perfect device 
ling Oks attached to each side. Frame fs steel — 
me y ani shed. Table weighs 15 Ibs. Height, i 
ere is n othing that affords more Encouragement, 
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COMFORT IN SICKNESS _ 


his most perfect table. Adopted by vs S. Gov't Institutions. 
In ‘tive sty ieo— ee—Black Enamel, $4.25; White Enamel, $4.75; 4 
Nickel Plated, §6.75; Brass Piated, ope Antique page ga 4 
i reight prepaid cast colorado; ¢ 
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Wi always have your accounts at your 
tips, right up to date,—concise. 


The.. PERPETUAL 
LEDGER SYSTEM 


Is adapted to any form of commercial busi- 
ness, and is now in use by representative 
firms in all lines, completely supplanting 
old-fogey "’ methods. 
All sew concerns should start right ; 
all old firms ADVANCE. 
(Ne trouble to change systems. | 
We have 60 experts covering the entire 
United States, and within 3o days our rep- 
resentative will call on you, no matter where 
you are located, thoroughly explain our 
1ods, and can prove to you our ability 
the noroughly systematize and simplify your 
eping system. 
Correspondence Soltcited. 


BAKER-VAWTER COMPANY, 


Accountants, Auditors, 
Devisers of Business. 
Systems, Manufacturers. 


1101 Chamber of Commerce, Chicago, Mi. 








VISITING 


7100 CARDS S$ 35e. |: 


latest style. Orders aes ran nore gy Not obtainable elsewhere 
at twice the price. Special inducements to Agents. Booklet “ CARD 
STYLE” FREE. &. 4. SCHUSTER PTE. & ENG. CU., Dept. 5, St. Louis, Ho. 





| that ever happened to you. 





SUCCESS 
The Twentieth-Century Way 
HOWARD FIELDING 
[Concluded from page 610) 


formation when I see it He's sprung a great 
scheme on me fer a belt line,’ he says; ‘but, when 
I asked him to draw a new plan of it, with a few 
little changes, he did n't know how to go to work. 
Now, if he'd got that thing up himself, he'd have 
had to make more'n a thousand diagrams, but 
he’s never done it. Where did it come from?’ 
Then a light broke in on me, an’ I says: ‘He's 
been stickin’ pretty close to Warren Ransom of 
late, an’ there's a young feller that knows this 
road from A to Z.’ So Mr. Flint calls up this 
one, an’ that one,—the men that have seen you 
workin’ at this thing,—and it didn’t take him 
long to find out how matters stood.’ 

Westervelt, white with rage, was about to re- 
ply, when the station master interrupted him. 

‘«Don't lay the blame on anybody else, Joe. 
It's all yours. You put yer faith in wire-pullin’, 
an’ talk about yer twentieth-century ways of get- 
tin’ ahead, but I tell yer that honest, hard work 
o’ the kind that Warren Ransom has done for the 
last three years is the way to get ahead in the 
twentieth, or any othercentury. If your life-work 
is goin’ to be railroadin’, study railroads, an’ if 
it's goin’ to be politics, study politics,—an’ be as 
honest as yer can,—but don't think there’s any 
way to rise, except by knowin’ more’n the other 
feller about the business yer in at the time.”’ 

‘‘Penny,’’ said Westervelt, ‘‘1 ought to have 
fired you long ago. You've always been against 
me."’ 

«‘I guess Mr. Flint would have had something 
to say about that,’’ replied Penny, calmly. ‘‘I 
am here as a trustworthy man, to keep my eyes 
open an’ tell thé truth, an’ I reckon I doit. By 
ginger! Here he comes.”’ 

The railroad king walked briskly out upon the 
platform, with a cheerful countenance. 

‘‘Ah, Mr. Ransom,'’ said he, extending his 
hand, ‘‘I’m glad to see you. Report to me in 
New York day after to-morrow, and we'll have a 
talk. Mr. Bradley will attend to your transporta- 
tion and expenses.”’ 

Ransom opened his mouth, but his voice re- 
fused to proceed out of it. Flint, observing his 
embarrassment, turned away and spoke in a low 
voice to Westervelt. 

‘¢Young man,"’ he said, ‘‘if there's one thing 
I can’t stand, it’s trickery. I'm sorry for the 
necessity, but our relations are closed.’ 

‘“‘You mean that I’m discharged?'’ gasped 

replied Flint; ‘‘but, if you take 


Westervelt. 
«« Precisely,’’ 
the lesson the right way, it may be the best thing 


The young conductor had the luck to find 


| Zelda by the gate that evening, and she heard his 


story with the perfect joy of achild. Neither of 
them had a hope that matched the truth, but it 
was clear that something good must come. 

«« Whatever I attain,”’ said he, ‘‘I owe to you.’’ 

Having acknowledged the debt thus frankly, he 
proceeded to convince her of its validity; after 
which there was some talk of another debt,—a 
promissory note, written upon the air in whispers, 
and to be paid in coin of the heart The terms 
of this obligation were not very definite, for the 
situation itself was but vaguely outlined. 

‘«Mr. Flint may want me at the general offices 
to run the elevator, for all I know,’’ said Ran- 
som, frankly. 

But this was far from the fact. Ransom was 
assigned to an executive position on the ‘Tri- 
angle;’' and, within six months, he had an as- 
sistant division superintendent's position which 
compared with the similar position on the Newton 
branch as a locomotive compares with the toy 
that a child drags by a string. 


~ 
Two Celebrated Men’s Mottoes 


HEN Russell Sage was asked for the secret of 
«« The secret of success is 


success, he said: 
to keep your credit good." When old Commo- 
dore Vanderbilt was oduea for his secret of suc- 
cess, his answer was: ‘‘ Keep your mouth shut.”’ 

* 
TRUE NOBILITY 

‘* What is noble? "Tis the finer portion of our mind and heart 
Linked to something still diviner than mere language can phe 
Fver prompting, ever seeing some improvement F i to plan, 
To uplift our fe llow- -being, and like man to feel for man. 


Span is noble? That which places truth in its enfranchised will, 
though like angel traces that mankind may follow still. 


— s malignant glances prove him poorest of 





He’s the noble = ‘advances freedom and the cause of man.’ 
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VOS 


PIANOS 


are receivi: more favorable comments to-day 
—— ¥ an artistic gw than all other makes 
combi 


Challenge ‘Comparisons 


By our easy payment plan, e' family in mod- 
erate circumstances can own a V piano. We 
allow a liberal price for old instruments in ex- 
change, and deliver the piano in your house free 
= expense. You can 1 with us at a distant 

int the same as in Boston. 
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Send for catologue 


ee full information. 
VOSC€ & SONS PIANO CO. 
163 Boylston Street, - = «= Boston. 


428228 
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Send 
$1.00 for a 


SHAW-WALKER CARD SYSTEM. 


The complete outfit consists of a 
Quarter-Sawed Oak Case, highly finished and ished, 
filled with 400 hcen totaal soot ue ees. 

iy an assortment of indexes— alphabetical t 
or special purposes. 
A Subecription te SYSTEM for four months. 
A Bunch < Cards showing forms particularly applicable to 
your wo! 
An Instructive Catalog worth careful study. 





Place the case in the drawer of 
care of all see of info 
The 


desk. I, wah tobe 
throughout y 


he muagasine will Goer each month, with elaborate illus- 
me methods actually in use by suc business and pro- 
fessional men. The best ones you can adapt to Your Work, ex 
perimenting at first with a few cards in 

The sample cards are particularly valuable ont ¥ will suggest 
similar forms for your use. 


PR ny ON APPROVAL. 


paid for a. extra. The case 
inches Yona Tone. Saver “Tnelude fon extra extra each additional ineht eet 
to width 


pnp neg A 


THE SHAW-WALKER CO., Muskegon, Mich. 
The Largest Exclusive HAKERS OF CARD SYSTENS in the World. 








The Business Man’s Magazine 


s sof artis on: EM 
for 1901 a series of articles ozo 
Announces for oe on: 














fac Trade. Collecting, Goclias beostations bration, Pe pom. 
FOUR MONTHS’ TRIAL SUBSCRIPTION, 16c. 























STEWART’S 
DUPLEX SAFETY PINS 


~~ from either side but do not slipthrough. Effective 
Imitated but not duplicated by any other maker. 


SuzZzis NAL 





PATE 


“CONSOLIDATED SAFETY PIN C0.” “cs” 


NONE GENUINE WITHOUT OUR NAME ON CARD. 
If dealers cannot supply you, send 3 two-cent stamps fo 
CONSOLIDATED SAFETY PIN CO., 


om. t Box 159, BLOOMFIELD, N./ 


Siberia Svccess when densa 
PENMANSHI method of Muscular Movement 
WF ne Keng? an _ ree 
mon-sense, business ng at home. No failures. 
oabvahen nd of phenomenal success. meer oo learn. Aids 
to a better position. 88 » post; cents. [hes 
complete lessons, and in addition newspaper lustration, of- 
flourishing, ornamental wong, | automatic lettering 
illustrations from famous penmen, with a year’s gubecriptte 
* that beautiful 32-page monthly, The Western Penman, {0 
ne year, on receipt of only pace. Money refunded if you 2% 
ost delighted and wo y benefitted. Circulars 4 
sample copy of Penman io = § 


THE WESTERN PENMAN PUBLISHING CO., A, Cedar Rapids, 'or* 
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A Full - Grown Man 
EDWARD EVERETT HALE 


lill we all attain unto the unity of the faith, and of the 
wledge of the Son of God—unto a full-grown man.--Erne- 
ANS iv. 213 


UITE beneath all discussion of electives and 


< vocations, as whether I will be an engineer | 


ra clergyman, is the certainty, for every youth 
ho would be truly successful, that he must be a 
an; that he ought to bea ‘full-grown man,'’ 


s the old version read squarely, and none too 


trongly; to be a ‘‘ perfect man."’ 
St. Paul puts it simply and coolly, as if that 


vere an easy business; as, indeed, why should it | 


iot be from his point of view? So many sons of 
God inheriting the nature of the Almighty, why 
should they not use almighty power? To bea 
man means that I shall hold my body and my 
mind well in hand. They shall do just what I 
bid them do. And it means that I, myself,— 
being of God's essence and nature, being infinite 
and immortal,—will hold myself in such training 
that body and mind shall have to obey me. I am 
not to be mastered by this appetite or that. If I 
bid my fingers open when they hold the glass, my 
fingers shall open, and the glass will fall upon the 
floor. If I bid my brain think on pure things, 
and reject impure; if I bid it think of things 


honorable and of good report, my brain shall | 


obey me. 

There is, indeed, quite too much nonsense said 
and sung about the wanton freedom of thought. 
People talk as if your thoughts were beyond your 
control,—as if you were in no sense responsible 
forthem. On the other hand, this is the truth: 
that, if they are not under your control, it is high 
time they were. Such a master as Paul, in the 
phrase I quoted just now, names the noblest 
qualities of manhood, and names them only that 
he may say, ‘‘Think on these things.’’ He 
means that we shall choose the subjects of our 
thoughts, and hold to these subjects this wayward 
brain. It shall not think of things impure, but 
it shall call up lessons of purity. It shall not 
think of the ways of sin, but it shall think of the 
ways of beauty, and truth, and life. It shall not 
make its companions among the devils of hell, 
but among the angels of a present heaven. 

Now, if I say all this of the training of body 
and the training of mind, all the more, of course, 
is to be said of my exercises of devotion, of 
prayer, of the affections, when I try for more 
faith and hope and love. It is not that these ex- 
ercises make up religion; no,—but the rule of soul 
over body and mind is the business of religion. 

What are spiritual exercises? What are exer- 
cises for the training of the soul? 

Why, anything is such an exercise which en- 
larges faith, or hope, or love. These are the 
three conditions of the soul’s life. It is, then, a 
spiritual exercise when I am playing on the floor 
with one or two children, building block houses, 
or starting a locomotive. It is a spiritual exercise 
when I and they play a game of cards together, 
if we play, each and all of us, affectionately, 
honestly, and without quarrel. It is a spiritual 
exercise for me when I leave my beloved study of 
quaternions or of metaphysics, to read aloud 
from ‘*Monte Cristo’’ or ‘‘Ivanhoe’’ to those 
open-mouthed, eager boys and girls. Or, without 
them, it is a spiritual exercise for me,—if | make 
it so,—when I lie on the cliff, and listen to what 
the waves have to say to me. It is a spiritual ex- 
ercise, —if I make it so,—when I sit on the cliff 
at night, to watch the firefly and the distant light- 
house, and the more distant planet, and ask ty- 
self who lighted them, and whose business they 
are engaged in. 

lt is a spiritual exercise when, as we sit at the 
breakfast table, we make a sacrament out of coffee 
and bread, by asking God to share with us in our 
meal. It is a spiritual exercise, as I sit at home 
an’ read the words of 4 Kempis, or Scougal, or 
Channing, in the stillness of mySunday. And 
every time we listen to know what God says to us, 
or when we open to him our hopes and fears,— 
every time we pray,—is a season of spiritual 
exercise. 

Such exercises also obey laws like those of the 
care of the body and the training of the mind. 
A inan’s soul grows as it uses its powers, as a 
ma:'s brain does, or as his arm does, by exercise. 
The-e ismononsense about mortifying the flesh, and 
abu. ing it, No; but it is to be held in hand, and 
tobe used. There is no nonsense about crafty 
min 's, and the dangers of reasoning. No; but the 
Min | is to know its place, and the philosophy is to 














The New Spring Styles 
wanes in Suits 
ano Skirts 


oe 


\W* are just about to show the 
newest things for the coming 


Spring season—by the time a 












letter can reach us, our Catalogue and 
new Spring samples will be ready. 

The assortment of styles and mater- 
ials has been extended—choice has 
freer play than ever before, and it is 
difficult to imagine a good taste we 
cannot satisfy. Prices favor you more 
and more. 

These are only a few of the things 
which we illustrate in the Catalogue: 


New Suits, - - $8 up 


For Spring, the fashionable 
kind—with a touch of Paris 
about them. 


Silk Lined Suits, 15 up 


Made of excellent materials 
and lined throughout with 


taffeta. 
New Skirts, - - $4 up 
Pleasing in appearance— 


comfortable because they are 
light weight. 


Rainy-Day Skirts, $5 up 


one—made of plaid black 
or plain materials. 


Wash Skirts, - - $3 up 


You'll need one surely when 
the warm weather comes. 


Wash Dresses, - $4 up 
Cool and pleasant for Sum- 
mer days. 
% 


We Pay Express Charges Everywhere. 


And remember this—our garments 
are bound to fit you, because we make 
them especially to order for you. We 
sell no ready-made garments. 

The Catalogue and Samples will be 
sent FREE, for the asking—promptly, 
too. If the garment ordered therefrom 
should not please you, send it back. 
We will refund your mOney—GUCFess to 
us means pleasing you. 


The National ip gl ERE 
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CKE ELASTIC 


BOOK 
CHASES 


An ideal Book Case for the Home 






Handsome. convenient. A system 
of units. fitted with dust-proof, 
cushion closing, self-retiring doors; 
the greatest device ever put ona 

k case. Furnished in grades 
and prices to suit all tastes and 
requirements. Carried in stock 
by dealers in principal cities. 

Send for list and illustrated 
booklet 100-Y. 


“G-W” pays the freight 


sew xoex The Glube“Wernicke Co. 9 EE 
Cincinnati 


Also Elastic Cabinets and Card Indexes 















The Wonderful Mission of the Internal Bath 


ry? YOU KNOW that many of the greatest | 
siclans of this city, ineluding such PHILADELPHIA, June 10, 1899. 
Deak Pror. TYRRELL: 


In response to yours of the 5th, no man 
living has greater cause to speak highly 





: Daniel Lewis, President of 
rd of Health, New York; Ir. 

~ Late Chief Inspector of Con 
eases, New York, and Drs. Her 


a a gate yp of your J. L. B. Cascade than myself 
vibe ae soe bes for had it not been for ts use a few years 
sak ty ae Gaetan Ga ago, I should not be livingto-day. | was 
3 he mos yublesome and in charge of a faithful man nurse and 
ney gas ee _“ best medical attendance at Portland 
« diseases that afflict mankind Do . 


occasional Internal Bath 
itive o illness and pre 
than any other single means 
i ts cures and benefits reads 
elation to those hitherto unac 





could reach my home alive, and death 
considered certain within a week after 
atrival. My attendant followed out 





altl 


of with it, tt in Ged Con nana of Oe your instructions to the letter in perse 
5B. OL. b a *° the > enionsitie vering with the use of your Casrade, and 
. Aig Pig + agen ctl " “% y <a i — though now in my 76th year, | am enjoy 
, ig purpose) by hundreds of ing a fair share of health, apart from 

n New York and by innumer weakness of my heart. 
Awyers, actors and wegen Bo I recently returned from Jamaica, 
ae ee West indies, traveling from one end to 
ooreg Bm np yes aii - . e other, per rail a in carriages, with 
ok a eS SS ee comfort.’ | have bought and made pres- 
Pegg ly : che po on ents of your Cascade to several personal 
waste ia helt te tie cae, a friends, all of whom are delighted with 


«sewer. Hence the tlushing of this the wonderful results of its use. 


sthe greatest cause of disease. Very sincerely yours, 











easurably the best treatment for JOHN AS. 
ndigestion, ete., there is Loc JOHN LUCAS, 
f ‘ known disease for which the One of Philadelphia’s most promi- en ’ 
4 J. &. L. Casende” may not be con- nent and respected merchants. Firm of Joun Lucas & Co. 





usands of testimonials from well-known people. The accompanying is from one of Philadelphia's most prominent 


espected merchants 
Ww! wish to send free to every person. sick or well, a simple statement setting forth this treatment. It contains 
: tter which must interest every thinking person. If you live in New York, you are earnestly invited to call and 
: ntment for a free treatment, but if you cannot call, write for our pamphiet, ‘*‘ The W hat, The Why, The 


vill be sent free on application. 


| 2 1562 Broadway TYRRELL’S HYGIENIC INSTITUTE NEW YORK 

























: | ) | PHYSICIANS 
: | : eo AGREE 


{ f that Robinson's Bath Cabinet will cure the very worst 
y- cases of Rheumatism. Neuralgia. Colds, Catarrh, 
; an Asthma, La Grippe. Typhoid and other fevers, Conges- 
tions, Kidney, Liver, Skin, and Blood Diseases, Obesity 
and Stomach Troubles. Soothes the Nerves, and Pre- 
vents Sickness. Gives a Beautiful Complexion. 


A TURKISH BATH AT HOME FOR TWO CENTS. 
It opens the pores and sweats the poisons (which cause 


i disease) out of the blood. The best physicians in America 
} and Europe endorse and use the Robinson Bath Cabinet. 
cat Dr. Anderson of Yale University, says: ‘1 am using 
% your cabinet in the College Gymnasium, and at my home. 
: I find it very valuable in treating Rheumatism, and many 


other diseases. 

Our cabinet possesses four Essential Features, covered 
by patents, necessary for the successful use of the Cabinet 
Bath. 

$2.00 Book Free to Patrons. It contains full instruc- 
tions for curing disease, written by prominent physicians. 

Please send for handsomely illustrated catalogue, 
and our ‘‘ Special Offer’’ to customers. 


AGENTS WANTED. 


$75.00 to $200 monthly, made by our representatives. We 
want enterprising Men and Women to represent us. Exclu- 


, sive rights. Write at once for Special Agent’s 1901 proposi- 
i tion. Do not delay, as territory is being taken rapidly. 

y $800.00 in Gold, will be given to the Agents doing the 
% largest business this year. 


ROBINSON THERMAL BATH COMPANY, 
645 JEFFERSON STREET, TOLEDO, 0. 
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be the method and guide of service. Thespirit 
exercise, —be it devotional, be it introspective, 
it penitence, be it affectionate play,—may 

made to help body and mind both; and it w 
if the man is a religious man. It will, if 
maintains harmony in this trinity of his bei: 
and if he comprehends, or takes in at once, 

laws and habits of his threefold nature. 

The successful life involves the control of b« 
and mind by a soul whose powers cannot 
measured. For this life there is, of course 
law. The name of this lawis religion. Relig 
is simply and always the law of life. 

When one has said this, he has said of any 
man who succeeds in a rounded life, that he |; 
a religious man. For he has said that such an 
understands the law of the world into which he 
thrown, that he knows how to use his powers 
full, and that he is satisfied with nothing short 
infinite purposes, commanding in the end 
infinite success. 

And our resolution, as we start out upon tie 
larger life of the next year, or the next hi 
century, is the simple resolution, for each of us, 
that his infinite soul, born from God. and to God 
returning, shall control this body which, though 
finite, can achieve so much, and this mind whi: 
though limited, has an all but unlimited range. 
A man may be an ecclesiastic or not, he may bea 
theologian or not, he may know the ins and outs 
of controversy, or be utterly ignorant as to its 
dialect ; but, if he controls flesh and spirit, if he 
controls body and mind, he is a religious man. 
Fortunately, indeed, the principles of this law ot 
life are very simple. They do not need eccle 
siasticism, nor what is called theology; far less do 
they need any dogma or special ritual, to bind 
them to a man’s memory or to inspire with them 
his life. They can be written in very few words 
if a man cares to write them down. They can be 
lived out by the most ignorant, though he were 
Uncle Tom in his cabin, or Man Friday in his 
loyalty to Robinson Crusoe. ‘‘ With God, for 
man, in Heaven,’’ are six words which state the 
relationships which result from these principle: 
And success comes to all those who really seek 
every day thus to govern life by the infinite la» 
and to place it on the eternal plane. 
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The Lesson of the Archer 
H. M. LOME 


ADOwWN the glade, the mark is full and fair ; 

A taut string twangs, an arrow cleaves the air, 
But some mischance,—a twig, a vagrant gust, — 
And the bright barb is hidden in the dust! 

¥ * = ¥ * ~ 
Oh, Brothers of the Bow ! whose shafts have spent 
Their speed, and, speeding, shunned their targed 

intent, 

Think ye, because their steel with earth was stained 
That you no quarry by their flight have gained? 
Notso. ‘Tis good your lack of skill to rue, 
But every failure makes your aim more true. e 
A touch of truth is sent to hand and eye 
By each wild missile that athwart does fly. 
No yew bow yet was strained its stubborn length, 
But gave the archer’s arm an added strength. 
And life's charged quiver has, for lesson, this:— 
‘Ye learn to strike by stress of many a miss."’ 











= ™ 
Jay Gould’s Timely Hint 

‘* T CALLED upon Jay Gould once to ask him 

for a rule that would bring me success in 
my work,’’ said Edward Boyer, principal of one 
of the finest grammar schools in New York Cit 
‘« Every one who knew Jay Gould knew that he 
was a preoccupied man,—that his thoughts were 
usually far away from the present scene. | was 
introduced to him by a friend, but I felt that he 
was scarcely conscious of my presence. We haé 
planned to make some startling remark to attra‘! 
his attention; and, as I did so, the great financie! 
locked at me for a second as if he saw me 
for the first time. Then I put my important 
question. ‘What is your business?’ he asked, 
as quick as a flash. ‘I am a schoolmaster,’ ! re 
plied. ‘Then let other people do the work.’ The 
advice was to the point, and has proved itself 10 
valuable."’ 
» 

‘If I had a boy, I would tell my wife and his mother 
‘Don't coddle the boy ; don't be always asking him if his 
throat feels sore, and if his head aches, and if he is sv* 
he has not been sneezing ; do n't tell him that a few drops 
of rain on his back will be fatal; don't talk to him abou! 
dyspepsia while he is eating and enjoying the food his sy* 
tem craves. Let him eat ; let him run; let him play ; 
him climb trees ; let him have a place where he can ha™ 
mer and whittle, to his heart's content, without Dei% 
warned that he will cut off his fingers.’ *’ 
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Paris Exposition. 


prea so they can never 


gravure process. 


wish to examine the 


monthly payments. 


Subscribers who send in t 


- return them to us at our expense. 
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AMERICAN ART 
FOR AMERICAN HOMES 


M‘*r. of our American Artists are to-day the equal of those of any country in the world. 
Perhaps you do not know this and are not aware of the proud position occupied in art 
by the youngest country in the world, ranking second only to France at the last 


KNOW THE ART OF YOUR OWN COUNTRY! 


In order that you may do so, we have made a collection of the Masterpieces of twenty-five 
of America’s greatest artists. These subjects are all copyrighted, and we own and control the 
common, as they can be purchased 
e employed most skillful engravers and craftsmen to reproduce these paintings, by the photo- 

Their delicate and painstaking work has preserved all the elements of tone 
and texture. The photogravure is the nearest approach to the painting, and this collection represents 
an expenditure of many thousands of dollars. Each subject is accompanied by a fine portrait and biographical sketch of the Artist. 

Each collection contains two genuine water-color 
done by thoroughly competent artists, each one i 
These two paintings alone are worth more than the cost of the entire set. 


DELIVERED FREE ON APPROVAL. 
Simply send vs your name and address (a postal card will do) and we will forward at once cis.::lars and full information 
concerning this magnificent collection; then if reprod 
portfolio absolutely without expense to you. € want you to see these beautiful subjects whether you purchase or not. If you 
do not like them, return them to us, and we will pay express charges both ways. If you decide to add them to your home, you 
can pay for them in cash or on 
We could not possibly afford to do this only that we know by actual experience that, when once you see and know their 


real value, and have these gems of art in your home, you will not be willing to part with them. 


OUR SPECIAL PROPOSITION. 
In order to introduce and advertise the collection, and at the same time place it within tne reach of a few of the readers of 
“Success ” to own this beautiful Art work, we are organizing American Art Club “S” and will send by ex aid to 
heir names mentioning this club, one hundred complete sets of MASTERPIECES 
CAN ART at just one half the regular price. Take five days for examination then if they are not satisfactory, 
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of no one but ourselves. 


ies of the original oil paintings. These have been 
and signed by the artist who painted the original. 


uctions, we shall be pleased to send the complete 





AMERICAN ART PUBLISHING CO., 36 East 2ist Street, NEW YORK. 
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Turkish Bath 


any en" Ag ON TRIAL. 
All who suffer from rheumatism, 


most wonderful and scientifically con- 


trial in the privacy of your own home 
and if not onsietactor 
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tiful Collection of Twelve Colored Views 


YELLOWSTONE PHOTO-COLOR 


her av. PaUhe 


IND Michoscors compinén, © HE EXCELSIOR. 
} Mm EXCELSIOR E™=\r= 


MARK +|! 


WHAT OUR CUSTOMERS SAY. 
Could tell the time on « tower clock 454 miles jo 
O’Neat. Oatsville, Ind. Saw houses 18 miles away. 





























give it at bator on a small 


scale. Fifty-egg 


capacity. Heat, 
moisture and 
ventilation auto- 


do not it. 
SANITAS CO., 
St.. Battle Creck, Mich., | 
lect the style you prefer 
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WORN INSIDE THE 
SHOE FOR EASY 
WALKING. =: =: =: 
piabe Bett Fitting Spoes, Re. 
indorsed ysicians. »ply p 
Sensttenmes toed anes. 12 Ine, 280. ; 
. At shoe and department stores. 
. height desired,jand 2 cent stamp for 


GILBERT MFG. CO., 8 Elm St., Rochester, N. Y. 


At the Buffalo Pan-American 
Exposition One Can Make Money 


$500 000 will hands at the Exposition in 

¢ Buffalo. commencing next May. any ener- 
ee BE ee Vee ok quod cay enol oamtal 4 coy. 
a on ou Wi 8 a ‘ 
Confidential. Personal. Enclose One Dollar for valua 
advice. You must write now if you expect any reply. 


Address, Bex 851, Brattleboro, Vt. 
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for advancement Saw 
ean teach anyone at heme by 
mail to 


BECOME AN 
ELECTRICAL 
ENGINEER 


to learn TELEPHONY, TELEG- 
ak, Ex.ectric RaiLways, 
ELECTRIC ELsctric 
Mr SH ELectaicaL 
'; also MECmANICAL Ey- 
G, STEAM ENGINEERING, 
MECHANICAL DuaWine, ELEMEN- 
TARY MATHEMATICS. 
Studies do not interfere with 
your position; fit yourself to start 
in a new prof at a better 


salary 
Let us tell you of the small out- 
t 





Dept. 7, 240-242 W. 23d S¢., New York. 


THOMAS A. EDISON, says: 

* Lconsider the Electrical E: 
Lustitute as conducted by 
Wetzler and Martin to be of igrent 
value to Gasee who desire an Electri- 





TO WRITE 
ADVERTISEMENTS 


BMPLOY ED GRADUATES mains Se 
ries—more than they ever commanded in posi- 
tions. TAUGHT T OMLY BY SAIL. Advertisement 
writing is not a —_— buta study Ld yes can acquire 
successfull sonal 

and a utare are for P the ambitious. Send for 

pectas. Page Ad@v. School, SaiteS 1,167 Adamei.. 
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Washington’s Youthful Heroism 


“No great deed is done 

By falterers who ask for certainty.” 
“Gr will give you a reward,’’ solemnly spoke 

the grateful mother, as she received from 

the arms of the brave youth the child he had risked 
his life to save. As if her lips were touched with 
the spirit of prophecy, she continued: ‘‘ He will do 
great things for you in return for this day’s work, 
and the blessings of thousands besides mine will 
attend you."’ 

The ear of George Washington was ever open 
to the cry of distress, as his heart was responsive 
to the sufferings of the individual as well as to those 
of the masses. And, when the stillness of the 
Virginia forest was startled, one calm, sunny day 
in the spring of 1750, by the piercing shriek of a 





woman, he started up from the dinner of which he 
had been partaking with other surveyors, and hur- | 
ried to her assistance. 

«« My boy, my boy,—oh, my poor boy is drown- 
screamed the 
frantic mother, as she tried to escape from the de- 
taining hands which withheld her from jumping , 
into the rapids. ‘Qh, sir!’’ she implored,as she 
caught sight of the manly youth of eighteen, whose 


| presence even then inspired confidence and sug- 


| gested a reserve power equal to any emergency, 





‘oh, sir, you will surely do something for me!’’ 

‘« For an instant Washington measured the rocks 
and the whirling currents with a comprehensive 
look, and then, throwing off his coat, plunged into 
the roaring rapids where he had caught a glimpse 
of the drowning boy. With stout heart and steady 
hand he struggled against the seething mass of 
waters which threatened every moment to engulf 


| or dash him to pieces against the sharp-pointed 


rocks, which lashed them into fury. 

Three times he had almost succeeded in grasp- 
ing the child’s dress, when the force of the current 
drove him back. Gathering himself together for 
one last mighty effort, he triumphs over the cruel 
rocks and tides and clutches the child, who was 
just about to escape him forever, only to be shot 
over the falls into the surging whirlpool below. 
The spectators on the bank cried out in horror. 
They gave both man and boy up for lost. But the 
brave lad seemed to lead a charmed life, and the 
cry of horror was changed to one of joy when 
Washington and his burden emerged lower down, 
unharmed, from the vortex of waters. 

Striking out for a low place in the bank, in a 
few minutes the heroic youth, clutching the child 
in his right hand, was helped ashore, where, amid 
the acclamations of the little band and the bless- 
ings of the overjoyed mother, he placed the uncon- 
scious, but stil! living child in her arms. 

a 

He who loses his conscience has nothing left that is 
worth keeping. —IZAAK WALTON. 

Misrepresent nothing. No permanent success was ever 
built upon a foundation of fraud.—** Insurance Press.” 
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How to Make a Dull Boy Read 


MARGUERITE BROOKS 


“ There is no frigate like a book 

To take us lands away; 

Nor any courser like a page 
Of prancing poetry. 

This traverse may the rest take, 
Without oppress of toll; 

How frugal is the chariot 

hat bears a human soul!” 


“ Books, we know, 
Are a substantial world, both pure and good; 
Round these,with tendrils strong as flesh and ‘blood, 
Our pastime and our happi will grow,” 
M°c# well-meant advice has been given on the 
subject of reading; innumerable pages have 
been printed, telling how, and how not, what, 
and what not to read, and endless lists of the 





«best hundred books’’—no two lists alike,— | 


have bewildered the earnest student seeking to 
make a good selection. But, for the boy or girl 
who has not inherited, or been born with, a love 
for reading, there is very little advice or sugges- 
tion. 

The happiness and success of boys and girls of 
this class lie to a great extent in the hands of 
the teacher; for, if their parents have themselves a 
love for reading, they will try to create a taste for 
it in their children. One can hardly esti- 
mate what an all-important influence early read- 
ing has on the present development and future 
life of a child. 

‘‘A little book entitled ‘ Essays tu do Good,’ ’’ 


says Benjamin Franklin, ‘‘gave me such a turn | 


of thinking as to have an influence on my con- 
duct through life, for 1 have always set a greater 
value on being a doer of good things than on any 
other kind of reputation. If I have beena useful 
citizen, the public owes all the advantages of it to 
that little book.’ The chance opening of a book 
on anatomy gave the boy Lydgate, in ‘‘ Middle- 
march,’’ his first impulse to study medicine. A 
picture of the valves of the heart excited his im- 
agination, and in that moment his purpose to be- 
come a doctor was formed. Charles Bradlaugh, 
the English radical member of parliament, as- 
cribed the first step in his upward career to 
reading Emerson's essay on ‘‘Self-Reliance.’’ 
‘‘When too poor to buy a book,’’ he said, 
‘«] copied part of it, [‘‘Self-Reliance,’’] and now 
stand an example, at least, of a self-reliant 
man, 

The dull boy, or the one who has no taste for 
reading, must be introduced to books gently, and 
skillfully; must be beguiled into reading, as it 
were, unconsciously, of his own choice. To 
recommend books, to put one into his hand, 
or to tell him he should or must read this or 
that, would be about as effectual as leading an 
unwilling horse to drink, or trying to whip a lazy 
boy into a recognition of the beauty and utility of 
work. Endeavor, rather, to excite his curiosity 
or interest by relating incidents from the works of 
the best writers of prose and poetry, beginning 
with those suited to his understanding. 

Make him acquainted with the famous Queen 
Scheherezade, who saved her life and won the 
heart of the tyrannical sultan of the Indies, by 
the wonderful series of stories she wove for his 
entertainment, from night to night. Then give 
him ‘*The Arabian Nights,’’ and he must, in- 
deed, be a hopelessly dull boy, if he does not 
find out for himself the nature of those marvelous 
tales. Tickle his fancy with bits from ‘‘ Robin- 
son Crusoe,’’ and then present him with Defoe’s 
immortal work. Tell him the story of ‘‘The 
Ugly Duckling,’’ and give him a copy of Ander- 
son's ‘*Fairy Tales,’’ that he may explore that 
realm of fancy himself. Awaken his imagi- 
nation by a brief sketch of ‘‘ Hiawatha,’’ the 
story of ‘* Evangeline,’’ or ‘‘The Pilgrim’s Prog- 
The choice of mental food is almost 
unlimited. But be sure that whatever you choose 
S entertaining, as well as instructive and up- 
lifting, 

Do not give the dull boy, or, indeed, any boy, 
oody-goody stories,or books that round off every 
paragraph with a moral. Children, whether 
right or dull, do not enjoy being preached at 
ny more than their elders. Neither should their 
ntellectual diet be of the mushy order, too baby- 

h to stimulate thought or quicken attention. 
‘lany authors, among them that genial lover of 
ttle folks, Walter Scott, deprecate the ten- 
ency to ‘* write down’’ to the supposed level of 
he juvenile mind. It is too little understood, by 
‘arents and teachers, that even children not yet 

their teens have an appreciation of noble sen- 

ment and heroic action, and that an acquaint- 
ce with the masterpieces of literature should 
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How a 
Working-Woman 
Founded a Great 
Evening School 











Bt for Sophie Wright, New Orleans would have 
no free evening school for men and boys. 

Sophie Wright is herself a working-woman. 
She is lame. She has been self-supporting since 
she was twelve years old; she has been, too, the 
support of her family. She is gray, looking older 
than her age, which is thirty-two. Her face is 
full of noble, spiritual beauty. 

When she was sixteen, she saw the crying need 
of educational opportunities for the men and boys 
of New Orleans, who are occupied during the day, 
and she tried to get the public schools to open 
their doors in the evening to them. Failing in this, 
Sophie Wright, although a poor woman, making 
her living by teaching a day school, threw open 
her own doors, and, every evening at seven, was 
ready to receive students who had no money to 
pay, and no time during the day to study. After 
teaching all day for her livelihood, she taught for 
love's sake at night. She called for volunteer 
teachers to help her in this work, and her call met 
with response. Her school has grown until there 
are now over one thousand men and boys in 
attendance. Fathers and sons, men fifty years of 
age and tender little lads, sit side by side in the 
same class. The one requirement for admission 
is the positive statement that the applicant is too 
poor to pay a cent, and wants to learn and to im- 
prove himself. Many men and boys come bare- 
foot. As far as she can, the teacher buys them 
shoes, also books. The city is not taxed a penny’s 
worth; does not even tax itself to ask how she is 
getting along, and shows no interest in the under- 
taking. She asked once for some old school 
desks and was refused. Through the generosity 
of Miss Ida Richardson, (aunt of Mrs. James 
Brown Potter,) Countess Di Brazza, and other 
friends; and through the efforts of Helen Pitkin, of 
the ‘‘ Times-Democrat,’’ she has been enabled to 
enlarge the scope of her enterprise, year by year, 
until her schedule of classes includes painting, 
drawing, clay-modeling and music. During the 
present year, full courses in bookkeeping and 
other clerical occupations will be instituted. Out- 
side of her educational work, Miss Wright fills a 
very important niche in the feminine life of her 
city, beyond which her usefulness has found ex- 
tension in such offices as national secretary of the 
King’s Daughters and secretary of the National 
Federation of Women's Clubs. 





How to Make a Dull Boy Read 
(Concluded from the preceding page] 


not be deferred until they go to high school or 
college. 

An excellent way to arouse the interest of a 
dull boy is to read aloud thrilling selections, 
both in prose and poetry, passages that stir the 
blood and appeal to the most sluggish intellect by 
their tenderness or daring. The Bible, Shakes- 


peare, Milton’s ‘‘ Paradise Lost,’’ Tennyson's 
‘«Idyls of the King,’’ or ‘‘In Memoriam,’’ Low- 
ell’s ‘Vision of Sir Launfal,"’ ‘‘Ivanhoe,"’ 


‘« David Copperfield,’’ ‘‘Les Miserables,’’ and a 
host of others that might be mentioned, will fur- 
nish admirable matter for this purpose. 

But the stimulating process must not be con- 
fined to fairy tales, poetry and fiction. In the 
same way the boy may be led, stage by stage, to 
enjoy history, books of travel, stories of inven- 
tion and discovery, science, biography, even 
metaphysics, until he becomes a joint inheritor 
with all who can read of that glorious bequest of 
which none can rob him, the treasures of the 
master minds of the ages. 


* 

True hope is based on energy of character. A strong mind 
always hopes, knowing, as it does, how slight a circum- 
stance may change the course of events.—VON KOEBER. 

» 


The desire for knowledge, like the thirst for riches, in- 
creases ever with the acquisition of it.—STERNE. 
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AIRY SOAP, the Purest and Best Floating 
White Soap ever made, has received the 
written endorsement of the wives of fifty-four 


United States Senators and many other prominent 
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Massachusetts. 


women in the country, and is used by them in 
preference to all other Soaps. This is the strong- 
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Wives of the United States Senators Who Use and Recommend Fairy Soap : 
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Nelson, Minnesota 
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Tillman, S. C 
Turley, Tennessee 
Turner, Washington 
Warren, Wyoming 
Wellington, Maryland 


When all these Well-Known Women & & 


Indicate their Preference for F 


CAN YOU DOUBT THAT IT IS THE BEST? 


Try the New Oval Cake. It is Handiest for Toilet and Bath. 


Mrs. Senater Harris 
Ransas. 
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= Merit— ‘ns Every reatune 
FOR EVERY PURPOSE 
there is no Gypewwriter 
that approaches the 


_REMINGTON 


WYCKOFF. SEAMANS @ AMANS @ BENEDICT, New York 
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| ning from ear to ear."’ 

| ««]'m not obliged to order wine,’’ was the re- 
ply. ‘We keep a press at our house, and make 

| wine all the year round."’ | 

| «H'm!"’ sneered the pessimist."’ ‘Perhaps | 

| that’s what makes you so light-headed. But 
what do you mean, anyway ?’’ 

«« Yes,’’ answered the bright-faced man, ‘‘that’s | 
exactly what makes me so light-headed, and 
light-hearted, too. In fact, every member of my 
family is thoroughly intoxicated most of the time 
with the wine we produce."’ 
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Press Out the Wine of Life | - 
| 
IDA F. VAUGHAN 
Dear friend, whose presence in the house, } 
Whose gracious words benign, 
Could once, at Cana’s wedding feast, } 
Change water into wine ; | 
Come, visit us! and when dull work 
Grows weary line on line, 
Revive our souls and let us see 
Life's waters turn to wine. 
James Freeman CLARKE 
“ H4ve you ordered the champagne, that you 
may be still merrier than usual at your 
New Year feast?*’ mockingly asked a rich pes- 
simist of a neighbor of small means, on whom he ) 
rather looked down as a brainless ne’ er-do-well, | " 
because, as he declared, he was ‘‘always grin- | 
~<me 
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««What kind of a press is it? And what fruit ‘Nia scrip 
_ do you use ?’’ were the next questions. | mode 
‘«Well,"’ came the reply, ‘‘the materials we the c 
ale R S F 5 al OE BR AN D | use in building our press are faith in God, faith in avers 
| and love for one another, love for our fellows, resul 
| and determination that, having done our best, W 
CLOTH F S WR N ft a RS nothing should or shall cause us to worry. The he w 
| fruits we use are unselfishness, thoughtfulness, was { 
—— | courtesy to all, our own and others alike, indus- it th 
| try in working hours, rest and recreation in their born 
| seasons, and an absolute refusal to admit inhar- Whe 
| mony, irritability, or anything which tends to the E 
darken one hour of ourdays. There are different of its 
names for the beverage we thus make. Some THE BOOK in na 
call it joy, others, happiness; I call it the wine of 2 Nava 
life, and, as 1 have said, every member of my OF THE then 
family is almost constantly intoxicated with it. credi 
A ey Does your champagne, and the other costly things NEW CENTURY appoi 
, your wealth can buy, give you and yours this He v 
THE WORLD 4 5 q ST divine intoxication? If not, take my advice, and navy 
set up, as a New Year gift to your family, my nals, 
EVERY ONE WARRANTED -” kind of wine press. It will prove the best invest- is the handsomest typewriter ca Retur 
; ment of your life.’’ ever issued. It will give you at on 
orse shoe by C to and nai i Ee i j j a) 
oe aT aad Sieage fe meee they fA | The pessimist went home thinking he. might af takeatih telesenctians tothe 
inst longer, run easier and wear than say othe have been mistaken in his bright-faced neighbor. ter, I 
wringer mace. The Patent Improved oS guide board a “ie 
the ke sthes evenly vee na the ‘Horse Shoe Cuaran a and S Clo £ Kin the c 
aed” “Sold everywhere, Millions in use. - Our lite Laughter and Strength are Often Close o ton,” 
Au in the. Rubber,” sent. i eee are its | _ ‘*There is an impression,’ says Rev. Arthur Wh 
Dept. 25. The Americas W company, % men one Vance, ‘‘that people who enjoy life are superfi- Nixor 
cial, frivolous, and flippant, lacking a serious pur- battle 
- — pose, and having neither depth nor conviction. the Bi 
««There are those who even go so far as to re- of the 
Save 4 Translating gard a smile as the badge of an unregenerate accon 
; atin, Greek, German, French, heart, like the old lady who very much feared with 
inozing your Gictionsctes with that her niece had never experienced the work ot American Wririna Macnine Co., naval 
; Smith's Gummed grace, and, when asked for her reason, said: ‘I 302 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. ninety 
{ Lexicon Riphabets have noticed that she is as much addicted to “Ore; 
lined leather tab foreach ; laughter as ever.’ diana. 
te ee eieien Lees | ‘« But one may be serious and smile. He may — such 
eng > aeanabeniedebion be sunny-souled and also have a serious life-pur- upon 
Money refunded if not satisfactory. pose. He may be strong in conviction and at the Fee 
AGENTS WANTED. 
Dept. H. CHAS. C. SMITH, Mfr., same time merry of heart. Some of the best asa s 
EXETER, NEBRASKA. men that ever lived were good laughers. Some resign 
' sMr T " Pp of the best women that ever blessed the world and § 
, ADJUSTABLE INDEX TAGS with angel-ministries, had their faces baptized tendec 
° “ SAVE 20 PER CT. OF A BOOK-KEEPER'S TIME.” | with the sunshine of smiles. ‘Indi 
; — Instantly applied or movedto |  ‘‘‘ Five of the greatest humorists,’ says E. P. and se¢ 
OM meet changing conditions. 400 — : ¢ : M 
: Kinds of printed tags, inclading | Whipple, ‘that ever made the world ring with re e e Mr. 
in tock Tn eite 2 | laughter were priests,—Rabelais, Scarron, Swift, yard 
: Used by U.8.P.0. & War Depts. | Sterne, and Sydney Smith.’ They cost a trifle more than succes 
' Sample Tag 5 Ad a ‘A smile has an ethical value. Good nature the common makes, but they — 
% P inti rs j .- 7} le has 
4 Dept. E, CHAS. C. SMITH, | 22d morals are intimately associated. Good will er. 
¥ EXETER, NEBRASKA. makes one worth more to God and man.”’ last longer and write bett buildi 
4 The best resolution that you can make for the SPENCERIAN PEN C CO. apeeess who c: 
New Year, next to the one that it shall be a year 200 Reeadwey, York City. execut 
of integrity, loyalty, and industry, is that you will, = It i 
like the merry optimist quoted, set up and main- rewarc 
tain a press for producing the wine of life. SPECIAL OFFER ! Ale s¢ 
. American S10 Typewriter! 
THE MIGHT OF REPETITION W" Will sive the afb | gage bate The 
Repetition is one secret of success. The reason why so town in the United Se States, 9 lendid tunity 
2 many fail, in various lines, is that they do not repeat their nae priced typewriter, on un T Kf. y sa rite 
efforts often enough and long enough to bring about the s prmcranes ur offet 
“and STOP .-- desired results. A reformer may have great ideas, and promptly for catalogue and sample work, and see i sane Ov 
ng for paper and string may blaze up with glaring brilliancy, on the rostrum or in . vet 
ny A ~aliamcdiaation Handy Laundry Bag the pulpit, for a season. But meteoric efforts do not count | Americas Typewriter Company, C265 B'way, New 
Meadect strong canvas in red, white. blue or brown, with much, as far as practical — oe ae The faith 
ss or aluminum nameplate, connected to strap and buckle. | that removes mountains is largely the faith of repetition. _ TYPEWRITER HEA ARTERS. 
fauindey Beg, sxldctf inches, $1-00 ‘eoth $1 50 Rae ty “ 
ee oe 102 Fulton st., New Y: sell sll EF 
iarges prepaid. Write for descriptive illustrated Luck is an ignis fatuus. You may follow it to ruin, but | ™®Y bene, writing ee eed ee 
THE HANDY LAUNDRY BAG CO., Dept. L, Rechester, N.Y. not to success. Sopsal tret-class Dealers 62-page catalog ie 
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\AEAD OF TIPTI 


THE MOST SUCCESSFUL MOTOR VEHICLE IN THE WORLD 


Call or send for Catalogue 

Se ee GENERAL OFFICES & FACTORY, CHURCH LANE & 37th ST., BROOKLYN, N. Y., OR 
W. @rn STREET, NEW YORK 

os NORTH BROA 


rT PHIL, ADELPHIA, PA. Bese PARE AVENCE, BALTIMORE. MI 
a8 STANHOPE af BOSTON, ase, G 


LTIMORE, MD. 
D AND CENTRE AV VENUES, E. E., PITTSBURG, 
196-198-200 Ww. EXCHANGE STREET, PROVIDENCE, RL ~ perder 
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No matter what method of illumi- 
mation you are now using this lamp is superior 
to it. Itis not only the best iamp but it is also 
the best hght—a statement which means much and 
which we would not make unless we could back it up. Our 
Claims are broad and definite. We say that the Angle Lamp 
combines the three essential features of good light—great 
brilliancy, ease of operation and low cost. While more 
brilliant than gas or electricity it never smokes, smells or 
gives any trouble, is lighted and extinguished as easily as, 
gas,and costs but eighteen cents a month to maintain. 
Thousands are in use and give unfailing satisfaction. 
It is ideal for the home. Send for our catalog 
B.B. which gives full particulars and 
shows all styles from $1.80 up. 
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S@” NAME SIZE AND STYLE 
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Artistic Monuments | 


Gost no more than White Bronze 


. 
Marble is entirely out of date. Granite secon moss-grown, constant expense and care, 
and eventually 


gets discolored, requires 
crumbles back te Nether Karth. Besides, it is very expensive. 

White Bronze ': strictly everlasting. It cannot crumble with the action 

of frost. Soanenatis is an impossibility. It is more 
artistic than any stone. Then, why not investigate it? It has been adopted for | 
nearly one hundred public monuments and by thousands of delighted customers 
in all parts of the country. It has been on the market for over 20 years. and is an 
established success. We have designs from $4.00 to $4,000.00. Write at once for 
free designs and information. It puts you under no obligations. We deal direct 
and deliver everywhere. Special inducements offered for winter orders for 
spring shipment. 


THE MONUMENTAL BRONZE CO., “Sathoveont, conn. 


“Pocket Kodak 
Portraiture” 


is the title of a daintily printed booklet on home picture-making just 
issued by the Kodak Press. The illustrations are all from the Kodak of 
Mr. Rudolf Eickemeyer, Jr., and include a number of his most charming 
studies of child life. Free at the Kodak dealers’ or by mail. 


EASTMAN KODAK CO., Rochester, N. Y. 














Densmore 


responds to the effortless 
touch of the most delicate 


fingers. 
Free PAMPHLET. 
Densmore Typewriter Co., 


309 Broapway, New YORK. 


“SR Ut 
60606 the) 
OOP 49.9900 


90000.” 








Money back with interest if not satisfied with your 

bargain. Write to-day for our latest catalogue. It is free, 
It shows you the latest and must up-to-date 

0 RGAN Organs and Pianos on the market. It tells 
you all about our patent combination ac- 

$25 00 uP tions and orchestral attachments which imi- 
" tate a great variety of stringed instruments. 
Something new and novel that never fails to please. A dis- 
count of $10 co on every Organ and $20.00 on every Piano if 
you get our catalogue now. Wesell for cash or on easy pay- 
ments. No money in advance required. From factory to 
home. No agents. No middiemen's profits. Write to-day. 


Box 1097. BEETHOVEN PIANO & ORGAN CO., Nh 








out and send to us 
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dwellings to which all the best arts of design, 
well as the fine arts, must lend their powers | 
decoration. Now is the time for those your - 
Americans who desire to study art to push bold 
forward. The nation has a breathing space. F 
tunes have been made, the physical forces of n. - 
ture have been conquered, and men, havi: 
enough to eat and drink, are turning thc ; 
thoughts to the arts that embellish life, and 
the embodiment of their higher ideals. Statu:- 
are rising in the public squares, parks are bei: 
laid out, the commemoration of the deeds of o:: 
forefathers is assuming concrete shape, and a dv- 
sire for the beautiful is making itself felt ever, - 
where. 
The feeling that has prevailed in America <> 
long, that art is not a practical thing, is stil! 
handicap to the young, though it is rapidly d 
appearing. Parents forget that there is a wid 
practical side in art; that anything that serves 
beautify and uplift the surroundings of life is 
tensely practical, and not in a mean, but in 
refined sense. Our growing culture is dispelling 
this narrow and unpractical view. 
It would be unfair not to state frankly that the 
difficulties attending a career in art, whether in 
its practical application to commerce or on the 
more abstract side, are many and great. The ele- 
ment of chance is altogether lacking. The result 
that is achieved in art is due entirely to labor and 
study, and that result varies in excellence with 
the genuineness of the work. The same path is 
open to all men, and must be trodden by them. 
There is no royal road. 
The study of the fine arts, pure and simple, 
will of course always be limited, inasmuch as the 
demand is limited. But there is no limit to the 
openings offered by art as it appeals to com- 
merce, to trade, or to literature. In these pa- 
pers I shall consider some of the various chan- 
nels open to every young American of artisti 
perception and healthy ambition. If we take for 
example your dwelling house, from the doorway) 
and lintel to the roof-top, and consider the vari- 
ous arts that have combined to beautify and fur- 
nish it, we shall see how surprisingly large is the 
number. When a man like William Morris could 
devote his life to the beautifying of wall paper, to 
house decoration and its literature, no young man 
or woman need fear that, in seeking to add his or 
her artistic quota to the elevation and surround- 
ings of daily existence, the time will be ill spent. 
Art is coming more and more into touch with 
the practical, everyday life of the people. To 
enjoy it is no longera special privilege of the rich, 
the public buildings and the statue in the park 
belong to any one who has the power to appre- 
ciate them. When, 2 generation or two ago, the 
young American undertook to learn a trade, he 
had no ambition beyond acquiring the manual 
skill needed to make a competent workman. 
To-day, he begins to realize that, to be classed 
as a first-rate hand, he must add, to manual de:- 
terity, taste, and an eye trained to design. 
Twenty or thirty years ago, the youth of lowly 
birth was compelled to learn a trade; the young 
man of more fortunate position selected a profes 
sion, and the fine arts were sealed against all but 
those who could afford foreign study and travel. 

But to-day the trades and professions are coming 
closer and closer together. For instance, the 
decorator may be a great artist, although he began 
with only putting the color upon the wall. New 
industries have been created, and hundreds 0 
workmen have been given employment along 4 
tistic lines. The boy who begins with a trace 
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FOR PERSONAL COMFORT | yap: *e Toilet Prevarati 


USE the Improved Wash- 
burne Patent Cuff Holders. THE PERFECTION OF PARISIAN BEAUTY MAKERS. 
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They t slip. ‘ ly re- SACQUEMINOT CREAM effacesand retards wrink'es. A won- 
a: te peo a derfnl skin food. Fills out sunken cheeks. Price @2 per jar. 
- i ’ F PLES WORM FOAM dectrove Wackhends, ples, ete. 
pair. Catalogue of scarf holders sles ches skin. Price SO. by ~—,! e Ag 
and other novelties made with L the face for massage treatment. BA ACE 
Washburne Fasteners, Free. . “iinet on Beauty tree for 4c. stamp. 4 4 





AMERICAN RING CO., eS 


MME. LAJEUNESSE TOILET CO., 
Box 79, Waterbury, Conn. ° 


Sulte 616, 617, 618 Chemical Bank Building, - - 








may end as a great artist, architect, sculptor, 
painter, and himself conceive and execute gre 
| works of art. Everything is possible in this 
| great country of ours. We must not assume that 
| everyone who espouses art is to become a cele: 
brated artist like Rembrandt or Angelo. W¢ 
must not demand this of the deyotees of art, aly 
more than we demand colossal success from eve! 
young merchant. But art offers great compens« 
tion to the aspirant, as well as a living that wil 
compare favorably with one derived from co! 
merce. The compensations that attend the a 
struggle beautify the struggler’s inner life. The 
broaden his horizon, they develop the best si¢é 
of his nature, they fill his working hours wid 
happiness, and his leisure moments with creat 
longings. They fit him to live at peace with bi 
fellow men; in fact, they work together for ¢ 

to his whole physical, mental, and spiritual natu 

- 


Come, take that task of yours which you have been he 
tating before, and shirking, and walking around, and ® 
this very day lift it up to do it. —PHILLIPS BROOKS. 
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FRANK LESLIE'S POPULAR MONTHLY 


10 CENTS. 81.00 A YEAR. 


Not content with 25 years of success, this Magazine improves with every number. 

Our contributors have great names: Leslie’s Monthly judges them by what they 
contribute. Here are a few of them: Wm. Dean Howells, I. Zangwill, Bret Harte, Mary 
E. Wilkins, Stephen Crane, S. R. Crockett, Henry K. Sienkiewicz, “Josiah Allen’s Wife,” 
Frank L. Stanton, Gen. Nelson A. Miles, Mary A. Livermore, A. T. Quiller-Couch. 

Our artists have reputations, and deserve them. 

Our pages are printed in big, clear type. 


Leslie’s Monthiy is abreast of the New Century. Here are a few of our plans 
for the year: 
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WHAT HISTORY WILL 
TALK OF. 

sith THE great events of our own 
h is time, dramatically told, yet 


STORIES OF XX CEN. 
TURY BUSINESS. 


FEW people realize the marvel- 
ous organization which gov- 



























, fairly and with discrimination. Here 


are two forthcoming articles : 


Farther North Than 
Nansen # # # 

An authoritative account of the 
Duke of Abruzzi’s Expedition. 














































































































erns vast contemporary commercial 
enterprises. We shall print a num- 
ber of stories in this fertile field. 
Here are two examples : 


How the Tobacco 


Trust Was Bled & 
S. A. NELSON. 








4 A Royal Love Match. 
var The story of the young Queen of The Great Wheat 
ee Holland’s courtship and marriage, Corner £2 & 
is the 
ould told by our special correspondent. JOHN COULTER. 
er, ti 
rn 
his oF TRADES OF ADVENTURE. 
DUNC T= lives of men who win their ay HUNTING WITH 
spent. bread at the risk of life and lim 
f : furnish stories which are an inspira- ROPES. 
1 with a yA ees: ; 
TX i men — story o' 
I the men wh nl made the greatest fishing TRE Stories of the adventures 
> rich, industry of America what it is. yarea 
park class by themselves. —W. D. Hupment, of men who have captured 
e s of Caisson ng.— 
appre- The highest paid unskilled laborers inthe wild animals, birds and reptiles 








10, the world, earn their pay by descending in cais- 
aie sons far beneath the earth’s surface, often 
é under the bed of a mighty river. to excav- 
nanual ate for the foundations of bridge piers. 
: Were their experiences put in a novel, the 
kman critics would call them “sensational.” — 
lassed CROMWELL CHILDE. 3 
; The Wrecking Train. —Equipped with 
every mechanical device which modern in- 
genuity can si st, the wrecking train re- 
, quires the services of the trustiest men a 
; lowly railroad can secure. Their experiences are 
young full of human interest.—PERCIVAL RIDs- 


DALE, 
Shooting Oi Wells.-—None among 





alive, told by the heroes of the ad- 
venture. 
The Unique Capture 
of a Musk Ox #& 
“THE SURRENDER OF BURGOYNE,” the second of Trumbull’ grest canvasen | “ BUFFALO” JONES. 
depicts the first decisive victory in the military history of the United Stated “The t. . 

A Moccasin Hunt in 



















































fortune of war, General Gates,” said General Burgoyne, “has made me ‘your prisoner.” 








































































pr oles ' ‘ one i “ “I shall always,” replicd General Gate Ad teady to bear testimony that it 

1 bu peacef tions is more t t © hai 60 hrough any fault of your Excellency, : hin.) 

all but ee nee tons is more thrillin ; a as not been through any fault of your Excellency.”* (See announcement within the Black Swamp Fe 
travel. use of nitro-glycerine and the dynamite 
coming cartridge. Annihilation is the price of a R. L. DITMARS. 

Pv: mistake.—-EaARL MAyo, 
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ite great 
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art, any es By NORMAN HAPGOOD. 
om ever A little known episode of Washington’s career, 
ym pense which shows that he never forgot the cunning he 
that will learned in Indian fighting. 
pm com 
* LESLIE’S MONTHLY demands more for its COVER DESIGNS than 
rhey 

«cite @bles of contents. Each month of 
urs wid Patriotic chosen from among 
h cre ay be eit Stones 
» with bis } 
wi tan in werds the Story our country’s crises from the Declaration of independence to the 
al nut atte of Manila Bay. 7 | 
» been hes SPECIAL TO SUCCESS READERS: While the limited supply of November and December numbers, 1900, lasts, we will include these 






“Lo ,!=—= first two of Volume §1, FREE TO ALL SUCCESS READERS who subscribe for 1901. Order promptly. 


FRANK LESLIE PUBLISHING HOUSE, w 
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A GREAT OPPORTUNITY 
a A=" FREE TO ALL 


GREATEST 
MONEY MAKER Prompt Action Necessary on Your Part 
Belgian Hares | Angora Rabbits 
Beautiful Angora Cats ia. Ear Rabbits 
1 















Monkeys malayan Rabbits 
Parrots Gray Squirrels 
—— Birds Fox Squirrels 
Mocking Birds Red Squirrels 
Goldfinches Flying Squirrels 
Japanese Robbins Shetland Ponies 
Bullfinches, Guinea Pigs 





Larks, Etc. Ferrets 


Rabbits and Guinea Pigs make Charming 
Pate ter Ge ite Seiko 


Aquariums and fancy fish of all kinds. 
French Poodles St. Bernards Setters Bull Dogs Greyhounds ‘ollies Masti Spaniels 
DOG ’ Skye Terriees Dachshunds Pointe:s Fox Terriers Great Danes King Charles and Bienhein, Spaniels 


We have reserved a stock of animals of the finest quality ond breeding, which we are about to distribute FREE for the benefit of 
musiness, an d if you are prompt you may secure one of many animals in which we deal, some of which are mentioned above 


r selecti 











e stock rai need from these animals is to be offered to us, at your lowest cash price, before they are sold. This is a condition of 


offer 
WE START YOU W A PROFITABLE 

isa great opportunity if taken advantage of at once to start in a paying business without investing a single penny for the animals. 

Se am Mlustration of the money te be made in raising animals: Bonnnne jagere Cats are werth from 
825.00 te 8100.00 each are easy to raise. yo may be r Rattic or cellar or small 
city back yard without @ ulty.a service alone buck is'worth, rt S. — while e geed Beigian 
Heres sell for seemingty fabutous prices and immense promeen made raising th 
te twelve at a litter, six times a year. preats are cast are easily and quickly made by ibose w begin new. 


A Few of the Hundreds of Testimonial 






2 
ived to-day in good condition.—E. 


nkey received Friday in excellent shape. The first ry Belgian Hares arri 
was t ‘get nto the glassware ai knock over about Prassmas Great Falls, Mont. 
ars’ worth of goods. He is drawing considerable attention | in order, gt I think they are very nice.— 
weare al well pleased with hin.—McFAaRLAND PHarMacy, | M Sar LieutTNer, New Castile, 

Sharpsville, Pa 


| Weare very much plecsed with, the birds you sent us.—Marsu 


e parrot isa beauty. You do everything you agree to and Marrow, Gastonia 


more L. Lewts, Sterling Run, Pa. _ The parrot arrived in good poatiien and is an excellent bird. 
The birds you sent me have been received in good condition J. McKay, Romeo, Mich. 
a eased ine very much. —Mres. 8. B. SMALL,Mattapan, Mass. | mg tS little paroquets arrived safely and lam very much 
sm_well pleased with the fish received from you, which were | with them.- on G. Rossiter, Pittsburg, Pa 
rfect shape and are now doing nicely.—Haury B. Six, | Parrot and cage eee birds arrived safely and i am de- 
Pa | lighted with thon. Mas. M.D. SHUTTS, Auriesville, 


wish to thank 7 for the parrot. It — hed me yo and 
is a fine bird.—H. T. Gipss, Garnersville, A 
We received the Angora Cat and are well --/- with it. Itis 
ba A handsome.—H. G. TayLor, Glen Hazel, Pa. 
received the very pretty Angora kitten and : are neh, 84. 
nted with it.— Mes. Cnas. A. ELprepaer, Long Branch 


ave my bird all right, and it is so superior to anything Iex- | 
o at hat | wish to express my Cam ag for the success 


I Everybody admires my bird, his plumage is 
i Mrs E. KNEELAND, St. Johns, Mich. 
ived safely. Weare much pleased with him.— 
ELL, Norwich, Conn 








ceived the Angora Cat safely to-day.—HaRVEY BRICKLEY, he Angora kitten arrived in good condition.—Mks. 
ant, Pa DINGLEY, Kalamazoo, Mich. 
“i the splendid Angora Cat and am very much pleased Weare delighted with the Angora Cat you sent us. It is ad- 
t and wish to thank you for Lberal 1 Oiler. -K. JuNeEs, mired by everyone.—Mxks.CHas. Be wick, 1680 Jefferson Avenue, 


ystal Lake, IIL. Detroit, Mich. 


We want mo sniiay <i goes. xii boas advertisement. Simply write us and say what you desire—a pair of animals, birds or aquarium. Give 
vor fall address, together with the name of the Eapeess Gompeny 62 oily tp, and ang oten wanted. We pay express charges. Address 


THE ANIMAL WORLD, Scrt. 130, 248 West 234 St. NEW YORK. 
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HEALTH CULTURE 
F. S. CLIFFORD 


TH delicate physical condition in which 

found myself, when fifteen years of ag: 
caused me almost constant visits to a physicia: 
While waiting in the doctor's office for consult 
tion, my attention was often attracted to a pictu: 
which illustrated a battle scene between warrio: 
of the olden time, before the invention of armo 
The figures showed the mighty men of old, wh. 
by mere strength in wielding sword and spea: 
gained victories. 

Studying their physical development, a hear 
felt longing that I might be as muscular as the 
took possession of me. I determined that I wou! 
be, and, thinking more and more about the ma: 
ter, | made plans to carry out my resolution. 
laid out a system of dieting, abstaining from ever, 
thing which in any way might unfavorably affect 
physical growth, and immediately enrolled myse!i 
as a member of a gymnasium. 

First of all, pulley-weights became the objects 
of my attention. By faithful work every evenin; 
with these, then by taking a cold-water sponge 
bath to the waist, finishing with a vigorous rub 
bing with a bath towel until the flesh was al| 
aglow, I soon noticed a growth of the muscles anc 
an improvement in health. 

Next in order came Indian club swinging, 
which I became quite expert; then hand-over 
hand ladder climbing, and swinging evolutions 
upon the flying rings, until I realized that 1 was 
gaining command over my body, and that there 
was about it a suppleness which it had never he 
fore possessed. As an incentive to continued ex- 
ertion, I kept in mind the picture of the battling 
men of old, and I said to myself that, what others 
could accomplish, I could do. 

To bring my body into the most symmetrical 
proportions, I adopted every exercise which was 
practiced in the ‘‘gym. I took great pleasure 
in exercising on the parallel bars, which | 
found to be the very best apparatus for large and 
muscular development of the chest, and most of 
all upon the horizontal bar, the trapeze, and the 
many and varied tricks in tumbling and pyramid 
building. 

With a boy of my own age, a few pounds lighter 
than myself, I went through a great variety of 
evolutions upon the tumbling mat, such as somer- 
saults, handsprings, balancing in every conceiva- 
ble manner, until we became well trained and had 
developed our bodies into splendid condition as 
to strength, suppleness, health and fine form. 

In less than two years,a really marvelous change 
had taken place in my entire build. 1 had in- 
creased in height, breadth of shoulders, erectness 
of form, and had every muscle of my body under 
complete control. Such was my general and al- 
most perfect physical development that, when the 
trustees of the artists’ life school came to the 
‘«gym"’ in search of a well shaped and fully de- 
veloped athlete as a life model for the school, | 
was selected. For many years the most celebrated 
artists and sculptors of Boston made drawings and 
sketches from my form. 

By complete abstinence from the use of tobacco 
and liquors of all kinds, with regular and constant 
light exercising, I have retained this fine physical 
condition to a good age, and have always consid- 
ered that the athletic training through which | 
put myself in early years had much to do with 
the excellent health which has been mine. 

Since that time when I formed the resolution 
before the picture in the doctor's office, I have 
never had occasion to consult a physician. 

The energy resulting from the physical training, 
also, aroused in me a desire to be something, and 
to accomplish something. My earnings as a life- 
model gave me my first capital to start a success- 
ful mercantile business, which | have carried on 
for many years. ~ 


If all the end of this continuous striving 
Were simply to attain, 
How poor would seem the planning and contriving, 
The endless urging and the hurried driving 
Of body, heart, and brain ! 


But ever, in the wake of true achieving, 
There shines this glowing trail: 
Some other soul will be spurred on, conceiving 
New strength and hope, in its own power believing, 
Because thou didst not fail. 


Not thine alone the al haa the sorrow, 
If thou dost miss the goal ; 
Undreamed-of lives, in many a far to-morrow, 
From thee their weakness or their force shall borrow — 
On, on, ambitious soul ! 
ELLA WHEELER WILCOX 
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los reputation of 
the Ingersoll Dol- 
lar Watch is firmly estab- 
lished as an accurate. reliable 
timepiece. Its splendid performances 
have gained the faith of the nation. 
‘The test of time "—in both senses 
of the phrase—has demonstrated be- 
yond a doubt that the watch is nota 
toy, but a practical timepiece; con- 
ventional in size, handsome in ap- 
pearance and guaranteed to keep ac- 
curate time for one year. For sale by 
10,000 dealers, or sent postpaid in U. S, 
and Canada upon receipt of $1.00. 
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A(New) 608- 
OmeS pace Book 


eof lew-cost houses, 
Sent nm ed $1 00 
The ‘‘Cottage-Builder’’ 
Issued Monthly. 
per year with any twe 
$1 B5-cent book. 
Each number contains 12 new Cot- 
plans. Sample copy, 1l0c. 
WHEN WRITING 
Send a rough sketch of the kind of 
| —— ~  e Any FIVE 26c. 
ak Cn oe books 
~ Brick City Houses, 1000 to $1200, - 
m tages, Bia 1, Sand 4, S60 See aane to 1500, - 
2 Doub 
2 Artistic Churehes, - - ite a0 to 
2 Houses, $900 to $1000, - 
HERBERT C. CHIVERS, a9 Wainwright st. Louis, Mo. 





| and braided rugs. 
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» hundreds of Upright Pianos returned from renting by 
W' rscntndrede of Upright Pinnce retarned from renting by 
room for them in our salesrooms. These include 
8, Knabes, Fischers Oster 
‘hem cannot be 


‘ny where on yments, 
particulars, om van make a 
from us, Every piano warrante Ce 


LYON & HEALY, 62 Adams St., Chicago. 
7 The World’s Largest Music House. 
OUR 


> will tell you aff abeut it om application. 
184 Rast egg COWE COMPANY, ven, 5. ¥. 
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AIDS TO CULTURE 
Planets and Stone Dolls 
Lipa A. CHURCHILL 


I do not wonder that Newton, with his attention habit- 
ually engaged on the paths of planets and suns, should 
have wondered what the Earl of Pembroke found to ad- 
mire in ‘‘ stone dolls.""—EMERSON. 

THs sentence shows that neither Emerson nor 

Newton realized that the mind of the Earl of 
Pembroke had conceived no higher ideal, no 
more lofty object for its admiration and enthusi- 
asm, than ‘‘stone dolls.’’ 

One’s ideal, or life-pattern, is the line which 
bounds his vision; and, as long as this ideal, or 
pattern, remains unchanged, the mind and life of 
the entire man must remain unchanged also. 
Elizabeth Stuart Phelps speaks, in ‘‘The Story 
of Avis,’ of one who had ‘‘a high ideal in cup 
cakes,’’ which will remind those who knew her of 
a woman whose ideal was beautiful ‘‘hooked"’ 
She did her housework, and 
every hour which could be spared was devoted to 
producing, in all the colors of the rainbow, ani- 
mals and birds of every conceivable, or, rather, 
inconceivable kind, on these rug canvases. She 
had ‘‘no time’’ for reading or for joining her 
husband or children in their recreations or games, 


or to keep in touch with any of the great move- | 
Her life was, according to her | 


ments of the age. 
ideal, comparatively insignificant, narrow, devoid 
of the example it should have been to her chil- 
dren, the companionship it should have held for 


her husband, and the development it should have | 


had for herself. 


Every Person Has an Ideal 


‘‘There never was a youth who did not have 
his ideal,’’ says Charlotte F. Wilder in the ‘‘Ep- 
worth Herald,’’ ‘‘though he looked like a com- 
ical brownie, so perfectly copied his father’s gait, 


| speech, and acts that anyone acquainted with the 


father would know the son. I knew a little girl 


who, at three years of age, insisted on using. poor 


English because her loved nurse-gitl used it. 
Everybody copies an 
everybody is influenced. 


‘A few weeks ago I was rummaging among | 
some old books in a large library and found a life | 
Though I have long known | 


of Beau Brummel. 
‘Beau Brummel,’ yet a glance at the contents of 
the book brought a twentieth-century thought to 
mind,—‘A man never rises higher than his 
ideal.’ 

‘¢Beau Brummel was a dandy from first to last. 
That was all he was. He inherited the blood of 
commonplace parents. He knew he should in- 
herit wealth; and, as he had an absolute abhor- 
rence of all exertion, was always lazy. There 


| was nobody great in his eyes but his tailor, and 


nothing fit to insure fame but fashion. 

‘*The end of Beau Brummel’s life is well 
known. He enjoyed games of chance. The 
love of gaming grew until by it he was ruined. 
On account of his disgraceful debts he fled from 
England, lived on charity in France, lost his 
mind, died a beggar, and at sixty-two was buried 
by strangers in a strange land. * * * 

‘‘Every day should be a thanksgiving day if 
one has inherited strong, original endowments 
and propensities. What a solid foundation on 
which to build character! God's will for each is 
perfection—paradise. Pluck, perseverance, cul- 
ture and piety lead to the hilltop. If it is God's 
will, nothing on earth can hinder one from reaching 
the summit. Do we actually want to reach the 
mountain-top? There is a great difference be- 
tween ‘wish’ and ‘want.’ Are we bound to reach 
our ideal, or do we propose to give up looking at 


it if a cloud intervene? And what is our ideal? | 


—Beau Brummel?’’ 
From Character to Character 


Of course, ‘‘hitching one’s wagon to a star,"’ 
as Emerson expresses it, is simply setting his 
ideal at perfection-mark. And why not? Is it 
not presumption to think one can reach perfec- 
tion? Perhaps, though the great Leader: said, 
‘«Be ye perfect,’ but surely it is not presumption, 
but deep wisdom, to aim toward perfection, and 


_ by shooting the arrow of character higher and 


saving by securme | Higher, as-one always does by practice, to come 


much nearer the perfection-mark than is possi- 
ble by aiming low. 

And what is the perfection of character, and, 
therefore, the perfection of culture? ‘‘It makes 
not so much difference where one stands,"’ said 
Oliver Wendell Holmes, ‘‘as in what direction 





ideal. Unconsciously | 
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** Blectric Light Home’’ Fifth Edition, 10 cents. 
Wonderful Electric Motor, $1.00 


In addition to the above, which I have seditiatanie advertised in 
these columns, I recommend for your home my 


VIT. — AIR CIRCULATOR 


JAMES H. MASON, Inventor. 

The “ Aimia” V italized Air Circulator is an ideal one in Winter or 
8 , and it greatest value. 

A BLESSING for the a serving room, office, store, tele- 
ay e yt, ing. table, etc. Pp 
0 rooms by ng any desire: 

Very refreshin in a second. 





orizer in front of the fan. 
Place a bottle of perfume 


; smelling salts, sal volatile, Swenthol. lavender salts or a bouquet ot 


flowers in front of the fan, press the push button and in a moment 
the swiftly revolving fan will diffuse the odor throughout the room. 

This arrangement will be found most delightful near the bedside, 
even in ae as outfit can be kept on a table with push button 

r in easy reac! 
TY ONC E and you will never be without it afterwards. 

FoR DISINFECTING SICK goons, etc., saturate a sponge with 
any good disinfectant (such as “ bsicuad ” Chiorides) and set same on 
a plate in front of revolving fan. 

the medica! profession. 


— apparatus is high! 
ySatteriecs (con in the hardwood box) wt// run the fan 
oun months without renewal with the intermittent use it receives 
The dry battery can be renewed at a cost of only 50 cents. 

Price, including a bottie of Smelling Salts, Complete $3.50 
JAMES H. MASON, Inventor, 
American Tract Society's Building, 
Established 1886. 150 Nassau St., N. Y. City. 
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FOSO FREE 


LE 


E RIVA GEO. N. a 
149 Avent ‘Champs E iysces, Paris. Covington aE 
Famous French Contralte. Prominent Ry. Official. 


Mile. Riva, 149 Avenue des Champs FE ayecee, Paris, famous 
foene) Contralto, says: ** Foso Soop Bae stopped my hair 
falling out and am no longer obliged to wear switches. ¢ 

Its ry certain! y the best soap | ever used and of untold value to } 
y profession. 4 


remy . Taggeher. Covington, Ky.. prominent railway offi- 4 
“My head was so ¢ a with dandruff that the ¢ 
to fall out. Foso Soa  - a cured the 4 
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i sah ot the tcheneat oa Soap —— be mailed to ¢ 
you — 


best soap ever produced for 


| FOR THE BATH 

It is abled for a for all pur-| Foso Soap is rich and 
poses for which soap is a creamy, does not dry on the 
a nen gp Oe as skin and is as pure as soap 
can possibly be made. 
giving the ee a luxuriant WRITE TO-DAY 
appearance, removing all) for a free cake of this fa- 
dandruff. and giving the mous soap. Try it and 
roots strength and tone. you will find it just tthe soap 
SHAVING you have sought for. 
it is tok x leaves the TS NOTHING 
skin smooth, softens the, to try. Merely send name 

beard, allays all smarting! and address and 2-cent 4 
or irritation and is antisep- rere to cover postage 

! ess, 


FOSO SOAP COMPANY, 
109 Butterfield 5 Oe eens Ces SAE: Cite. 16S. 4 A, 
Sincssvacchanetbenmieooetneoes 


KO-NUT 


A STERILIZED FAT FROM THE COCOANUT 


sey Fer SHORTENING 


pih bib 6 Lt ttn btn tne & 
wrereeeeerererrrrreyrrrr” GSO SSOSS HHGSHSHHSHOGHHOHH H69HOHOOO vvvrvVVVY.,S 
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INDIA REFINING CO., PHILADELPHIA 
PREE.—+* 90th Century Mother Geese.” Write for ene. 











orquoise or 
tn o hnet Bane i 2 an 
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quarters for fine 
me prative Plants, | 
» Economic 


est and best 


j in the South. Our naturally 
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Ferry’s Seeds are known 

the country over as the most 

reliable Seeds that can be bought. 

Don’t save a nickel on cheap seeds 

and lose a dollar on the harvest. 
1901 Seed Annual free. 

D. M. FERRY & O9., 
Detroit, Mich. 











Strong, Healthy Chicks 


are hatched by our incubators, and more of 
them than hens can hatch. Why? Because 
our regulator never fails to keep the heat 
ust right. Catal printed in S&S 
anguages ives full descriptions, - 
trations and prices, and much inf 
for poultry raisers. Sent fer @ <<. 
DES MOINES INCUBATOR CO., 
Bex 721. Des Moines, Ia. 














THE EASIEST TO RUN 


Because they have the best ot of regulating 


Marilla ™cusstors 


Hot Air or Hot Water. A... back if you by my it. 
Absolutely safe. Durably built. Catalogue for 2c. 
MARILLA INCUBATOR CO. box 86, KOs Mit MLS. ¥. 


ANYBODY CAN 


make a ance ess of the poultry business if they 
rt right. 


20th CENTURY POULT RY BOOK 
=e not only te ile a to start 








4 ou 7 ells all about + am a raising 
i the best —RELIA BLE ATORS. U all over the 
d States and 51 foreign Ba a Book mailed for 10 cents 


He liable Incabater and Brooder Co., Box 8141, Quincy, Hl. 


~ PAPER, illust’d, 20 pages, 25 cents 
POULTRY per year 4 months’ arial 1o cents. 

Sample free. 64-page practical poultry book free to 

yearly subscribers. Book alone to cents. an of 
yultry books free. Poultry Advecate, Syracuse, N. Y. 


Gyphers Incubator 


is guaranteed to out-hatch during three trials 
any other incubator, or Veur Meney Back. 
Warranted to last 10 years. Iiinstrates 
and price list free. New year book, ‘* Prefit- 
able Poultry Mooptng © i | 
uw. trations for 10 cents. Ask for 

GuaTHe.— nearest office. CYPRERS INCUBATOR co., 
Serve uneS Beston, Mass.; Wayland, N. W.; Chicage. 


‘SEED our FREE 


> get new customers to test my Seeds, 

filled with more Bargains than ever and a 8@e. Bill 

4 xd to 1 2@ec. worth ef Seeds for trial absol 
ite at Seeds, Bulbs, Plants. Roses, Farm 














rany Nevelttes at lowest prices. Ginsemg, the great mnoney- | 


aking plant. Giant Prize atees, 2 to the foot, Pan- 
American Oats, sent oat free to farmers, and Passes 
te Pan-American pesition, Buffalo, N. Y. are offered. 
$2,695.00 in cash Peemmumna "Don't give. py bay ou see this 
new catalo ue. any ers. Send 
postal for A. oder 7 tee i. ea te all. Tell 

jends to send, too. Bex 214, ’ 
Onondaga Ce., N. 
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| The great musician said that the child was in- 


| classics. 





SUCCESS 














Yours Ossip Gabrilowitsch, whose piano playing | 

has been called marvelous, cannot count any 
musical geniuses among hisancestors. He seems 
to have been born a musical wonder, for at the 
age of four he exhibited his love for tones, 
rhythms, and melodies, and often entertained his 
family with childish songs. So strong was his 
desire to know more of music that he was sent to 
the conservatory at St. Petersburg, while only six 
years old. There he showed such wonderful 
ability that the professors consulted Rubinstein. 


spired. He was kept in the conservatory, and at 
the age of eleven played a Mozart concerto, which 
brought forth the best praise that Rubinstein 
could bestow on a pupil. At sixteen, he had won 
all the prizes and honors of his class. He con- 
tinued to study, however, and every week, for 
some years, he visited the homes of Peterhof and 
Rubinstein, who taught him the finest methods of 





the art of music. He was also a pupil of Lesche- 
tizky and Prof. Nawratie, at Vienna. At the age 
of twelve, he began to compose music, and his 
works are played by all students and masters of 
At twenty-two, Gabrilowitsch is recog- 
nized on two continents as one of the most ex- 
pressive pianists of the world. Indeed, Rosen- 
thal is said by some critics to be his only rival. 


What Is Success? 
WALTER VROOMAN 


THe saint, the sensualist, the scholar, and the 
miser, though each achieves the greatest de- 

gree of success possible in his chosen line, are, 
from the highest standpoint of life, wretched fail- 
ures. 

Shall I choose pleasure, virtue, learning, or 
money, as the object of my life's endeavors? 

This is not the right sort of question. I might 
as well ask: ‘‘Shall | amputate my arms or my 
legs ?"’ or, ‘‘Which shall I retain, my hearing, or 
my sight ?’’ 

True success, the success at which we who are 


banding ourselves together for the world’s practi- | 


cal betterment aim, is not the satisfying of any 


one passion, such as the exaltation of the saint or | 


the avarice of the miser, but the complete life, 
joyous and useful, equipped with the wealth and 
power to spread our joy and usefulness over as 
wide an area as possible. Wealth of character, 
of knowledge, and of joy, must keep pace with 
increase in wealth of material things, else the very 
capacity for joy and usefulness, the only rational 
end of money wealth, is destroyed. 

Men often think they are getting the earth, 
when, in fact, the earth is getting them; like the 
drunken man who thinks the earth is flying up 
into his face, when, instead, his face has fallen 
against the ground. 





AIDS TO CULTURE 
[Concluded from the preceding page| 


he is aiming.’’ The perfection of character, 
then, for the time being, is to work steadily to- 
ward one’s ideal, think the highest possible 
thoughts, do the most honest, the most helpful, 
the most kindly deeds, and, to again quote Emer- 
son, ‘‘never strike sail to fear."’ 

But never dream you can fashion a character, 


worth having, without an ideal; 


worthy, so will be your life and your achieve- 


ment. 
| . 


What a man is engraves itself on his face, on his form, 


himself.—EMERSON. 








a career, or grow into, or even toward, anything 
and, according 
| as your pattern is high or low, worthy or, un- 


on his fortunes, in letters of light, which all may read but 
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the Fashion 
Flower 3” 


Is the beautiful sweet pea. Recognizing the 
of this favorite, we offer for 

five new and handsome sorts, for 5 2-cent 
uction we —— 


Postage alo 
i Staemta We send te postpaid for 10 cent, to 


5 Grand New Sweet Peas. coT 








Navy Blue. The best to date. Five 5] 

Gorgeous. eee a8 ie —— | separate packets. count 
~; ay A blushin, os 

a Intense scarlet. ~¥ y- ONLY 10¢. of (a 


of Gl 
Eig 
Features of our new catalogue for 1901 are 126 pla n 
(9520 square inches of Ly and illustrat- 63 

Fons 7 handsome colored list of novel- scotia 
nm vegetable, farm an: (oe EG oo latior 

poh else this year, 35 new serts now a 
, @@ered for the frst time, and a complete thorot 
list of standard seeds, bulbs, ¥" fruits, etc., 


With our new seed book free. 

















Other features, full cultural ~~ and many engra' 
cash prizes. If you want an up-to-date garden and lhe fi 
the best you ever had you must plant Maule’s 
Seeds, Send 10 cents for catalogue and these new the st 
sweet peas to-day. Address, indica 

have 1 

WM. HENRY MAULE, . ‘al 

1711 FILBERT STREET, PHILADELPHIA. He en 
pany « 

inhos} 

20 siti: FLOWERS 15 BULBS Be ‘: 
outpo: 





for 25c. pa ~~ 





















































We Will send 20 lar of F Eskim 
Sosdn, Which will tented Prinion ve 
Kudzu Kis Pansies, Ss ~ St otto 
Aster, Lavender, Sweet Pea, Petunu, came | 
mas vogethe con A ehotee ) 
te wen r = a 4 Wing &. ne 
Ba th, F S wa 
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lus, Mon lis, "Madeira of 18 
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and 2&5 Bulbs, ai ‘ 
tor’ BSc. ‘vith our new cored pla then k 
. NOSOSE PULLER & Gb Grorat Park, New Vor Lord § 
OSes, BF ens, 
Vines, Sh: Fruit and Orne. ane 
Trees. The best by 47 years’ test. Is grat 
#@ in Hardy #4 Green. ple. 
lante and loom) 
—_= size postpaid. 7 = ince, ¢ 
eo oa ond direct deal wil will save oy as lature. 
rite for valuable catalogue, free. Victor 
The Storrs & Harrison Co.. ene 
Bex 148 PAINESVILLE, Ole. The 
e 
¢ way Pp 
the fir 
Worth $1.25, delivered free. aband 
SPECIAL OF FE R—made to introduce our goods. Strath« 
ll SURE TO & iw. ap 
20 Pkts. SEEDS— eu BLOooM the year. and it 
1 Ee arehtal tiatei Basen Put. Doubts Chaees Pink on 
* Washington’ Weeping Pein . olloere The 
a ee ?alm. “ ~ 
“ Mary Sem le A 4 colors. center 
“ Alyssum, Little Gem, m: . 
“ Bouquet sect ior Lord § 
Sa ria. treal, < 
* ornia Golden Bells. = 5 
1 Pkt. Lovely ‘Buttertty Flower. He dc 
Phiox Drummondii. 
Diamond Flower. Lord \ 
“ California Sweet Peas. for all 
23 suns 3 1 Dbl. peacoat: The 
Tuberose. 2 Butterfly Gladiolus. 2 Hybrid —that 
Gladiolus. 9 Fine Mixed Oxalis. 2 Rainbow Py > d 
Lilies. 1 Elegant Spotted Calla. 2 Climb- a a on, — 
ing Sweet Mig onette Vines. 2 Splendid Hy the C; 
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A Complete Pharmaceutical Education. og a atte 
tion and criticiem, sharia t 
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\COTLAND has given the world as many in- 
spiring- biographies as any other civilized 
ntry. An example is ‘‘the grand old man’’ 
of Canada, Baron Strathcona, and Mount Royal 
of Glencoe and Montreal. 

Eighty years ago, Lord Strathcona was born as 
Donald Alexander Smith, in Archieston, 
tland. In his parental home he laid the foun- 

n stones of his successful career,— integrity, 

ughness, and diligence. This last word is 
engraved on hisseal, and has been his latest motto. 
he figure on the seal is a beaver gnawing a tree, 
the stem of which is more than half cut through, 
indicative of the activity and determination that 
have marked the man. 


4 I 


In 1838, Strathcona made his way to Canada. 
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co 


pli n 
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thor 








\. He entered the service of the Hudson Bay Com- 
= pany of Montreal, and was immediately sent to the 
oe inhospitable shores of Hudson Bay and Labrador. 
For thirty years he served his employers in these 
BS outposts of civilization. His home was often a 
— tent on an island of ice, practically without shel- 
id. ter. His companions were the wild Indians and | 
Flower Eskimos. So faithfully did he adhere to his | 
= motto that promotions came fast, and he soon be- 
etunia, came governor of the company. — 
lows One of Lord Strathcona’s earliest public servi- 
. ces was rendered during the Northwest troubles 
erat of 1869-1870, when Louis Riel, a half-breed, 
hae started a provisional government at Winnipeg, 
ed plate then known as Fort Garry. Donald A. Smith, as 
York. Lord Strathcona was then known, was one of the 
Bein 3 commissioners appointed to deal with the insur- 
es, gents, and his excellent work in that connection 
som is gratefully remembered by the Canadian peo- 
Grom ple. Manitoba was soon proclaimed a prov- 
arrival ince, and Mr. Smith was elected to its first legis- 
com. lature. He then received his first order from Queen 
a Victoria, that of Knight Commander of St 
0., George. 
OHIe. 


The completion of the Canadian Pacific Rail- 
way proves that Lord Strathcona’s pluck and 
courage were never put to a sterner test. When 
the financial outlook was the darkest, and the 
abandonment of the project was rumored, Lord 
Strathcona urged the necessity of the railway, 
and it was completed in five years, instead of ten. 

The Strathcona home, in Montreal, has been a 
center of social life. In commercial circles, 
Lord Strathcona is president of the Bank of Mon- 
treal, and a director of many kindred institutions. 
He donated to Montreal, in conjunction. with 
Lord Mount-Stephen, the Royal Victoria Hospital, 
for all creeds. 

The position now occupied by Lord Strathcona 
—that of Canadian High Commissioner in Lon- 
don,—is one of the most important in the gift of 
the Canadian people, and its incumbent has 
proved himself to be fully qualified to fill the 
Office. 

During the recent war between Great Britain 
and the South African republics, Lord Strath- 
cona provided, out of his own means,—at a cost 
of nearly $1,000,000, —for the enrollment, equip- 
ment and organization of five hundred expert 
horse men from the Canadian Northwest, who 
have since become famous as ‘‘The Strathcona 
Horse,"’ and are at present showing their courage 
and | vyalty on the battlefield. 


~ 
Working His Way Through College 


‘ornell University, there is a young fellow 
markable grit. To begin with, he had one 
dred and ten dollars. Of this sum, he paid 
ndred dollars for tuition, and the balance 

ooks, He found a place where he could get 
's board for waiting upon the table. He suc- 
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et, 
a = in getting a room by tending a furnace in 
prnience '€ house. He has gone right along with his 
tudie. without incurring debt. The future must 
reona! atte old < Sright place for such a young man,—and he 
mato wn °° Cone in one college. 
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for over half a century. Our 1901 Catalogue of 
‘EVERYTHING FOR THE GARDEN" 


is the yet—really a book of 199 pages—700 engravings and 8 superb colored piates of Vegetabies and Flowers. A perfect mine 
of information on garden topics. 
To give our Catalogue the largest possible distribution, we make the following liberal offer: 
EVERY EMPTY ENVELOPE COUNTS AS CASH. 
To every one who will state where this advertisement was Seen, and who incloses 10 cents (in stamps), we wili mail the 
Catalogue, and also send free of , our famous cen lection of seeds, containing one packet each of © 
Fubilee Phlox, Giant Victoria Aster, Giant Fancy Pansy, Pink Plume Celery, Mignonette Lettuce, and Lorillard Tomato, 


in a red envelope. which when emptied and returned will be asa mt cash payment on any order of goods 
selected from Catalogue to the amount of $1.00 and upward. 


PETE R H E NDERSON é & | , CO., sos and 37 7 Sogianat Street, 


Three Months for 10 Cents—A Rose Plant Free | 


For only ten cents we will send our splendid magazine, Home and Flowers, three months on trial—regular | 
price One Dollar a year. We will give, absolutely free, a splendid rose plant, worth 10 cents, to every person 
who answers this advertisement. This remarkable l‘beral offer will be good for thirty days only. 


Learn to Grow Howers and Let Their Fragrance Bless Your Home. | 


and Flowers is devoted to the weasel, Sooutttal, Its columns tell you how to haf 
Nature’ 8 sweetest toman. This splend zine is the only publication of the 

the info! in regard to home orien ture in all its phases—tells you exactly 
“&,4'4 do it and how to do itt in order to make flowers grow and bloom. Every ar- 
Mehed is he record of the actual ex nce of some one who grows flowers suecessfully. 
By mente. The | you tone that which it would take 
ments. 































































zen years to acquire through ~our own experi- 
best varieties, the time to plant, how to plant, the best fertilizers, the amount of water 
bert meee, how and when to similar topics are fully trea Especial attention 
to Oo Proper planting of lawns and home gome, and to the arrangement of flowers. 
and is the recognized organ and exponent of the movemen = =o village 
iborhood improvement, and its pages contain much Feclaaiie information about the wide- 
opment of civic beauty. 


A Rese Flat Given — with Every Trial Subscription 


fe pant 
Home 
and 


ten cente—many eae: cents for such ‘plants. When , the 
until Fal Grne 1. 3S ee request to hold it until that date has been 
be shipped at 0: repaid. 


| Your Own Magazine and Plant Free—Get Your Neighbors te Join You. 
of your tstenin Sp oocept the above offer, send us their names 


Get mes and addresses, accom- 
y fifty arr we will give F Plewers and the rose as free of all cost. Remember, our mnagaaine 
AR on trial for ten cents, and with a choice rose plant free to every subsecri Address 


| THE FLORAL PUBLISHING COMPANY, 9 Citizens Bank Building, SPRINGFIELD, OHIO. 


















































SOMERVILLE ——— SOMERVILLE MASS 


LILY 


Have You a Garden? 


Write for 1901 Seed Cstalogye. Wag of yauaht spemettions ~~ * bri Descript 
directions for Ai + Bo all kinds of Garden and wer Seeds, T OE eet Plants, a "Bi 


and Golf Grass Seeds. 
D. LANDRETH & SONS, 
21 and 23 S. Sixth Street, Philadeiphia. Established 1784. 
THE OLDEST HOUSE IN AMERICA. 


SPECIAL..—To cach applicant for Catalogue we will mail, free of charge, one 
Peas, choice mixed colors. 


TD ny A and 


packet of Sweet 
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To make money; a fine chance to get a prize. 
To introduce our famous KLEANO Silver Polish 
into every household, we offer every boy or 

girl who will sell it for us a liberal profit on 

every bottle sold, and, in addition to 

this cash payment, we offer to every 

one selling respectively 25, 50, or 100 


bottles, three valuable prizes, a Wal- 
This is the tham Watch,a fine Sled, and Stevens 


ArmsCo.’s“Crackshot” 22 Caliber Rifle. 

We furnish samples. We pay the 

money. We give the prizes. You do 

the hustling. Any bright boy or girl can 

easily make from $4.00 to $6.00 per week 

by devoting a little time to Kleano after school 

hours, and get a sled, gun, or watch in addition, A 

postal card will bring you full particulars. No 

postage stamps or cash or outlay of any sort required. 
Write at once to 


THE ALDEN SPEARE’S SONS CO., 


Open-face, 367A ATLANTIC AVE., 100 WILLIAM ST., 9 MILWAUKEE AVE., 
BOSTON. NEW YORK. CHICAGO. 


Waltham — 
face Boys’ Watch 


we give away. A 
perfect time- 
piece. Seven 
jewels. Gold filled 
case warranted 
for twenty years. 


Size 16. 





A Remarkable Offer "tous" 


For the purpose of introducing our great illustrated literary and family paper, Good Literature, into thou- 
sands of homes where it is not already taken, we make the following Special, Limited and F.xtraordinary 
Ofer: Upon receipt of onty Thirty-five Cents we will send Good Literature for One Year, and to cach 
subscriber we will also send, post-paid, Tweuty-Twe Popular Books, to be selected by yourself from the list 
printed below, as follows : Any Twe Books from List No. 1, Any Ten Books tro. List No. 3 and 
Any Ten Books from List No. 3, making a total of twenty-two books : 


a aa 


No. LIST No. 1. 

41. East Lynne, by Mrs. Henry Wood 

142. Jane Eyre, by Charlotte Bronte 

143. John Halifax, Gentleman, by Miss Mulocx. 

44. The Woman in White, by Wilkie Collins. 

145. Lady Audley’s Secret, by Miss M. E. Braddon. 

146 The Three Guardsmen, by Alexander Dumas. 
(219. Tempest and Sunshine, by Mrs. Mary J. Holmes. 
1220. Inez, by Augusta J. Evans. 

(221. Lena Rivers, by Mrs. Mary J. Holmes. 

3M. Retribution, by Mrs. Emma D. E. N. Southworth. 
305. Meadow Brook, by Mrs. Mary J. Holmes. 

1306. Alone, by Marion Harland. 

(907. The English Orphans, by Mrs. Mary J Holmes. 
(908. The Gunmaker of Moscow, by Sylvanus Cobb, Jr. 
308. Fashion and Famine, by Mrs. Ann 8. Stephens. 
(310. Dora Thorne, by Charlotte M. Braeme. 

S11. Uncle Tom's Cabin, by Harriet Beecher Stowe. 
No LIST No. 2. 
The Scarlet Letter, by Nathaniel Hawthorne. 


a2. The Mystery of Colde Fell, by Charlotte M. Braeme. 


a3. Under the Red Flag, by Miss M. E. Braddon. 
a4. King Solomon's Mines, by H. Rider Haggard. 


a5. Around the World in Eighty Days, by Jules Verne. 


a6. The Corsican Brothers, by 4 ‘exander Dumas. 
17. Lady Grace. by Mrs. Henry Wood. 
a8. Averil, by Rosa Nouchette Carey. 
all. The Belle of Lynn, by Charlotte M. Braeme. 
ai2. The Black Tulip, by Alexander Dumas. 
113. The Duchess, by * The Duchess.” 
114. Nurse Revel’s Mistake, by Florence Warden. 
115. Merle’s Crusade, by Rosa Nouchette Carey. 
ai6. A Study in Scarlet, by A. Conan Doyle. 
ais. Lord Lisle’s Daughter, by Charlotte M. Braeme. 
119. The Armorer of Tyre, by Sylvanus Cobb, Jr. 
21. A Scarlet Sin, by Florence Marryat. 
24. Mr. Meeson’s Will, by H. Rider Haggard. 
26. Beaton’s Bargain, by Mrs. Alexander. 
27. The Squire's Darling, by Charlotte M. Braeme. 
128. The Russian Gypsy, by Alexander Dumas 
13). Flower and Weed, by Miss M. E. Braddon 


uA. Hilda; or, The False Vow, by Charlotte M. Braeme. 


a%. A Trip to the Moon, by Jules Verne. 
a38. A Little Rebel, by “ The Duchess.” 
140. The Heiress of Hilldrop, by Chariotte VW. Braeme 


..a42. Hickory Hall, by Mrs. Emma D. E. N. Southworth. 


a43. Meeting Her Fate, by Miss M. E. Braddon. 
44. In Durance Vile, by “The Duchess.” 

o45 Danesbury House, by Mrs. Henry Wood 

a%. The Twin Lieutenants, by Alexander Dumas. 
a4]. Repented at Leisure, by Charlotte M, Braeme. 
148. The Red Hill Tragedy, by Mrs. Southworth. 
a4#9. Aunt Diana, by Rosa Nouchette Carey. 

aS). Treasure Island, by Robert 1 ouis Stevenson. 
a52. Lady Diana's Pride, by Charlotte M. Braeme. 
a53. Grace Darnel, by Miss MV. E. Braddon. 

a4. Allan Quatermain, by H. Rider Haggard 


a5. Lady Latimer’s Escape, by Charlotte M. Braeme. 


No. LIST No. 2 (Continued). 


. @57. Allan's Wile, by H. Rider Haggard 


‘* 





.. 458. The Sign ot the Four, by A Conan Doyle. 
....€89. Pretty Miss Smith, by Florence Warden. 
. 62. The Tragedy of Lime Hall, by Charlotte M. Braeme. 


aé3. Sybil Brotherton, by Mrs. E. D. E. N. Southwortb. 


..@64. The Risen Dead, by Florence Marryat. 


aS. Sweet is True Love, by “ The Duchess.” 


.. @66. At Bay, by Mrs. Alexander. 
. 467. At War with Herselt, by Charlotte M. Braeme 


.-a7\. A Fatal Temptation, by Charlotte M. Braeme. 
a73. The Man in Black, by Stanley J. Weyman. 


..a74. Ghost of Riverdale Hall, by May Agnes Fleming. 
.... 475. Beyond the City, by A. Conan Doyle. 
. .a76. Lady Ethel's Whim, by Charlotte M. Braeme. 


. 477. The House ot the Wolf, by Stanley J. Weyman. 


.. 4@78. The Mystery of Cloompber, by A. Conan Doyle. 
...@79. The Haunted Homestead, by Mrs. Southworth. 
-a8l. The Artist’s Love, by Mrs. Southworth. 


. @82. Beside the Bonnie Brier Bush, by Ian Maclaren. 


. a34. Homestead on the Hillside, by Mary J. Holmes. 


. 2%. The Shadow of a Sin, by Charlotte M. Braeme 
.a37. The Light That Failed, by Rudyard Kipling. 

. 488. Lord Lynne’s Choice, by Charlotte M. Braeme. 

. 239. The Broken Engagement, by Mrs. Southworth 


....@90. The Haunted Chamber, by “ The Duchess.” 
.-a91. The Toll-Gate Mystery, by Mary Kyle Dallas. 


. .a92. Her Second Love, by Charlotte M. Braeme. 
. 493. The Rector of St. Mark's, by Mrs. Mary J. Holmes. 
. .a94, The Spy of the Ten, by Sylvanus Cobb, Jr. 
No. LIST No. 3. 
. 1274. Lady Valworth’s Diamonds, by “ The Duchess.” 
. (275. A Bride from the Sea, by Charlotte M. Braeme 
.(276. Mystery at Blackwood Grange, by M. A. Fleming. 


.... 1277. At the World's Mercy, by Florence Warden. 
. (278. The Diamond Bracelet, by Mrs. Henry Wood 


. 1279. Guilty or Not Guilty, by Amanda M. Douglas. 
. 1280. Ivan the Serf. by Sylvanus Cobb, Jr. 
(231. The Merchant's Crime, by Horatio Alger, Jr. 


... 282. The Laurel Bush, by Miss Mulock. 

. 1233. The Knightsbridge Mystery, by Charles Reade 
.... 1234. A Dead Heart, by Charlotte M. Braeme. 

.. (235. The Yellow Mask, by Wilkie Collins. 


. (285. George Caulfield's Journey, by Miss M E.Braddon 


. 1287. A Tale of Three Lions, by H. Rider Haggard. 


1288. The Baron's Will, by Sylvanus Cobb, Jr. 


. (239. A Dangerous Woman, by Mrs. Ann 8. Stephens. 


1290. Forging the Fetters, by Mrs. Alexander. 
..1291. The Nine ot Hearts, by B. L. Farjeon. 


.-. (292, Ruthven’s Ward, by Florence Marrvat. 

...- (293. Fair but False, by Charlotte M. Braeme. 
....12%. The Morwick Farm Mystery. by Wilkie Collins. 
....(2%. A Passive Crime, by “The Duchess.” 

.... (296. Mary Hardwick's Rival, by Mrs. Henry Wood. 
.... 1297. A Gilded Sin, by Charlotte M. Braeme. 

.... (298. The Scarlet Cross, by Clara Augusta. 

.-..299. Dolores, by Mra. Jane G. Austin. 

.... 1300. Reaping the Whirlwind, by Mary Ceci) Hay. 


3 Make your own selection of two books from List No. 1, ten books from List No. 2 and ten books from List No. 3, 
Put a cross, X, in ink, not in pencil, over the dotted line preceding the number of each book that you select. Cut out 
the entire list and enclose it, together with thirty-five cents, in a letter like the following : “ F. M. Lrvpron, Publisher, 
Nos. 23, 2% and 27 City Hall Place, New York.—Dear Sir: Enclosed find 35 cents, for which please send me Goop Lit. 
ERATURE for one year, and the twenty-two books marked on the enclosed list’ (Sign your name, post office, county 
and State.) Upon receipt of this letter we will send you, by mail, post-paid, the books selected, and also Goop 
LITERATURE for one year. Remember that the twenty-two books must be selected exactly as we have stated—two 
books from List No. 1, ten books from List No. 2 and ten books from List No.3. Subscribers must be particular about 
this, as no other selection will be allowed. Goop LITERATURE is a large and hand: blication of from 2 to 24 





» 


pages each issue, including a beautiful cover printed in colors. It is profusely illustrated, and contains Serial and 
Short Stories, Sketches, Poems and other contributions by the most famous authors of the day. It is one of the largest, 
handsomest and most interesting literary and family papers published; you will be delighted with it. This is the 
most extraordinary offer ever made by any reliable publishing house in the world, and is possible only from the fact 
that we possess exceptional facilities in the economical production of books, and of the further fact that we desire 
to secure ® mammoth subseription tist for Goop Lrreratvrg, believing that those who subscribe now will be so 
much pleased with the paper that they will continue to take it for many yearsto come. Perfect guaranteed 
or money refunded. Our house bas been established twenty-five years, and we refer to the Mercantile Agencies and to 
allthe leading newspapers as to our reliability. This special afer will hold good only wntil June Ist, 1901. Address: 


F.M. LUPTON, Publisher, Nos. 23, 25 and 27 City Hall Place, New York. 
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A Chat With Alfred C. Harmsworth 


[Concluded from page 597) 


all, be built slowly. For present achievemen: 
one must have the aid of the work in the p 

‘« This is why I do not regard anonymous journal- 
ism as good a business or profession as some 

others. In newspaper work, particularly here in 
America, yesterdays count for little. A man is 
weighed by to-day's ability and effectiveness. liu 
time and hard work, while ripening his judgment, 
are taking from him the spirit and physical vita 
necessary for the active places in a newspaper of- 
fice. His earning power grows less as his years 
increase. In law, medicine, or commerce, on the 
other hand, he has his clients, patients, or cus- 
tomers, as a permanent stock in trade. I am told 
that the highest paid newspaper man in New York 
City makes three thousand pounds a year. This 
same brain in some other calling could probably 
earn three or four times as much. A young man 
will find daily journalism a valuable training. But 
it should be used as a stepping-stone and not as a 
permanent anchorage. In London, however, there 
is more stability about the calling than here. | 
usually do not employ men who have passed be- 
yond the early twenties, the higher places being 
filled by promotion. In this way I obtain statis 
of editors and writers and clerks who are special!) 
trained to the requirements of my work. Once 
established in my employ, they remain as long a: 
they wish to, provided, of course, they continue 
to render conscientious service. This gives a man 
some assurance of his future. This assurance |: 
lacking in many American newspaper offices, | a1 
told. A man is kept working at concert pitch t 
his energies begin to wear out, when he is dropped 
from the staff. Well, my policy seems the more 
humane, and I am content with it. 

‘« But we are glad to get good American news 
paper men in London. They are quicker, an 
have more ideas than their English brothers of the 
pen. My greatest difficulty is to get men with nev 
and practical ideas, or with the ability to give « 
new turn to old ones. Notone man in a thousan 
has a brain of this kind, but it is more frequent 
among Americans than among my own countty- 
men. We welcome the right kind of Americans, 
but there is a wrong kind, which we certainly do 
not want. There are several American news- 
paper men in London who have gone there chictly 
because they have not been conspicuous success¢s 
here in New York. They give our men a wrong 
impression of the followers of the calling over here, 
and then they come back and give you false ides 
of us. Americans who are in most demand in Eng: 
land are mechanical experts. Except in sip: 
building, we recognize your superiority in all things 
mechanical. Good American electrical enginee's 
for example, have no difficulty in obtaining exce'- 
lent positions in London. In electric transit we 
are far behind you. 

‘* But, to refer again to success in general, 4 
man must spécialize and concentrate, yet look aliv¢ 
and keep in touch with several phases of life. H¢ 
should not allow his specialty to bury him and 
blind him to all else. It is often impossible 
to tell just where the waiting opportunity |i¢s 
There may be an element of chance in,the matter 
This is illustrated by an old Persian saying «b0v' 
a certain pavement that was supposed to have 
lumps of gold under it. The man who should lift 
none of the pavement, the saying went, would gt 
none of the gold. He who should lift part of " 
might, or might not, find gold. But if he should 
lift all of it, he would obtain the treasure."’ 
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H AkRY A. HANBURY, who was elected to con- 
eress from the fourth district of the Empire 

te, at the recent election, is a comparatively 
ng man, whose life has been a succession of 
esses brought about by his pluck and energy. 

He was born in England, thirty-seven years ago, 
d came to America at the age of twelve. He rec- 
zed the future that the United States offered 

for young men who would make the most of their 
ypportunities. After receiving a public school ed- 
ucation, he began a commercial life. At twenty- 
two, he owned his own business, and now he con- 


South Brooklyn, Mr. Hanbury is a Republican, 

and is regarded as a strong political fighter by both 

parties. 

¥ 

Hints for Self-Improvement 
WALTER WELLESLEY 





AS SPACE is wanting for elaborate treatment of 
: intricate problems, I will give, briefly, plain, 
practical demonstrations of a number of the most 
generally used mathematical principles. 

1.—The sum of two lines (numbers, or quanti- 
ties,) plus their difference is twice the greater; 
and the sum of two lines minus their difference 
is twice the less; A Band BD are the lines. 
A D is their sum, and B C is their difference. 
AD+BC=AB+CD+ BC+BC+=2CD+ 
2BC = 2B D, ortwice the greater. AD—BC=> 
AB+CD=2AB, or twice the less. 

2.—Two rectangles having equal altitudes are 
to each other as their bases. The rectangles are 
FH MK and GH ML, and H M is their com- 
mon altitude. If we move HM toward FK, 
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Under our pian of selling carriages, 
buggies and harness, you get the profits. 
The jobber and retailer are cut out. By 
dealing direct with our factory, you pay 
only the cost of making with a moderate 
profit added; and you take your choice 





from the biggest stock and fullest assort- 








ment. Our plan of 


Selling Carriages Direct 


insures satisfaction—your money back if you are dissat- 

isfied. Our complete illustrated catalogue, showing 

mony styles of high grade vehicles, harness, robes, 
e' 


ts and horse equipments, with detailed descrip- 


tions of each, mailed free. 


» > 
| YOU GET 
|| THE PROFITS 


COLUMBUS CARRIAGE AND HARNESS CO. 
P. 0. Box 772, Columbus. * 
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keeping it parallel to its original position, it will 
generate or pass over the rectangle G H M L, or 
the rectangle FH M K, according as it is moved 
the distance M L or the distance MK. As MK 
must be 2, 3, 4, or + times its part M L, so is the 
rectangle F H M K 2, 3, 4, or x times the rectangle 
GHML 

3: —Two rectangles having equal bases are to 
each other as their altitudes. The rectangles are 
\DMI and EH MI, AD and EH being the 
equal bases, with the whole figure inverted, or 
IM being the common base as it stands. By 
| as in ‘*2,"’ if we move I M toward AD, the 
rectangle EH M1 is found to be to the rectangle 
ADM1 as IE is to IA. 

4.— Two rectangles are to each other as the 
products of their bases by their altitudes. The 
rectangles are EF KI and BDHF. Their bases 
are | K and FH, and their altitudes are F K and 
BF. They are compared with the rectangle 
MK, similar to both, FH being taken as 

base, and FK as the altitude. By ‘2,’ 
-FKI (equal to GH ML,) isto FHMK asIK 
(e coal to LM,) is toF H (equal to KM.) By 
'FH MK is to BDHF as FK is to BF. 
ng the sign of division, these proportions are 
i K1)+(F HMK)=(IK)+(FH), and 
1MK)+(BDHF)=(FK)+(BF). Mul- 
ng the two equations, we have (EF KI — 
(B DHF) =(1K X FK) + (FH X BF); 
“F KI isto BDHF as IKXFK, the bo Mee: 
ol the base by the altitude of one rectangle, is to 
FH x BF, the similar product in the other. 
5-—lf a straight line be divided into two 
parts, the square described on the whole line is 
equivalent to the sum of the squares described 
0” ite parts, together with twice the rectangle 
uned by the parts. F H is divided into the 
two parts, FG and GH. Since FG=GL, and 
GH =GC, the square of FH, or FHQO, is 
€qual to the square of BD, or BD M K, which is 
qual to F G L K, the square of F G, plus C DHG, 
the square of GH, plus BCGF pluu GHML, 
or two times the product of FG by G H. 
6.—The square described on the difference of 
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FINAL NOTICE ote SPECIAL OFFER  «Sucess” Readers 


THE NEW IIPERIAL EDITION OF 


Ridpath’s History of the United States 





FOUR SUPERB ROYAL OCTAVO VOLUMES. REVISED TO DATE. 














ee 
360,000 ene SOLD <i <= 





(TO-DAY. 


The my fe su 
pam paper. Illustrations, colored 


A Limited Number of Sets 


Are Offered to SUCCESS 
Readers at this Price...... 


O American home, however obscure and humble, can 
N afford to be without some readable, authentic and = 
triotic narrative of the struggles and triumphs of t 
land whose name has become, in all the world, the 
synonym of liberty. Such a work is Dr. Ridpath’s 
His istory of the United States. It is a compendium of the 
stirring facts of our history woven into a narrative so as to 





leave an ineffaceable impression 
Reads Like a 


on the mind of the reader. The 
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the creations of fiction. The great 
acts of our national drama are set 
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of the Histories ot Shakespeare, 
and the peneraensee is borne onward witneat effort or weari- 
ness. Thousands of the readers of Dr. Ridpath’s work have 
borne witness to its unfailing and absorbing interest. 


Includes the Spanish-American War. 
Only 50 Cents Required. 
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**QUARTER-CENTURY EDITION” 


A Grand New Book of two hundred and 
twenty pages. Entirely rewritten at our famous 
FORDHOOK FARMS, —the largest Trial Grounds in 
America. New directions for culture, New Leaflets, 
New Novelties of unusual merit in both Vegetables 
and Flowers, Elegant New Colored Plates. The Quar- 
ter-Century’s Record of Progress, New Cash Prizes, 
and other New Features. The largest, most com- 
plete, and BEST SEED CATALOGUE ever pub- 
lished. Mailed for ten cents, which is less than cost 
per copy. Name this paper, send ten cents (silver or 
stamps) and with this great catalogue we shall send a 
1S-cent packet of either Burbank’s Unique Floral 
Novelty or Burpee’s wonderful, new, dwarf, meaty, 
bright-red, earliest Tomato,—‘‘Quarter-Century.”” 

7@-Should you object to paving ten cents for a seed 
catalogue (even though it is worth a dollar), then write 


a postal card for Burpee’s ‘‘SEED-SENSE”’ for 


1901,—a ‘‘strictly business" catalogue of ninety pages. 
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N Q 
two straight lines is equivalent to the sum 
the squares described on the two lines, dimi 
ished by tnice the rectangle contained by t 
lines. The lines are AB and BD, and FG 
their difference ABX BD>=AEXAC 
ACGE=CDML. The sum of the squares 
ABFE and BDMK, described on the lines 
AB and BD, is the figure ADMKFE._ This 
figure, diminished by the two equal rectangles, 
ACGE and CDML, leaves the central square 
F GLK, described on F G, the difference of the 
lines first taken. 
7.—The rectangle contained by the sum and 
the difference of two straight lines ts equivalent 
to the difference of the squares of the lin. 
EH is the sum, and EI the difference of the 
two lines EF and FH. EIXEH=EHM|! 
The square of EF plus the square of FH is 
ABFEplusFHQO. ButF HQO—ABFE 
FHQO—LMQP=FHMK+KLPO=FH 
MK-+ EF KI =the rectangle EH MI. 
8.—The sum of two squares plus thetr dif 
Serence is twice the greater; and the sum 0/ 
two squares minus their difference ts twice the 
fess. The squares are ABFE and BD MK. 
Their sum is ADMKFE, and their difference 
is BCGHMK. ADMKFE=~BCGHMK 
BDMK+LMQP+FHMK+KLPO 
BDMK+FHQ=2BDMK. ADMKFE 
BCGHMK=ABFE+CDHG=2ABFE. 
9.— The square of the sum of two lines minus 
the sum of their squares is equivalent to twice 
the rectangle contained by the lines. ADQN 
is the square of the sum and ADM KFE is the 
sum of the squares of the lines AB and BD. 
ADQN—ADMKFE=EFKMQN-—EF 
ON+KMQO=2BDHF. ButBDHF 
BD xX AB. 
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The Value of a Business Training 


BvUsiyess is king. The professions or specialties 

tend to narrow and dwarf the individual, 
crushing out originality and individuality. Na- 
ture is opposed to one-sided development; and the 
man who only trains one part of his mind to do 
one thing pays a very heavy penalty. <A sym- 
metrical, full-rounded development is what Na- 
ture is after. 

A business-career in this life has a great advan- 
tage over the professions or specialties. It gives 
an all-round development. Solid, level-headed 
men, as arule, are business men. Their educa- 
tion is general; they are constantly on the alert 
to take advantage of every opportunity. 

Any system of training which does not exercise 
all of the faculties of the mind tends to kill the 
practical faculties. Specialists and professional 
men do not have as great common sense as busi- 
ness men who have an all-round training. 

One-half of the college graduates, at the pres- 
ent time, enter business. Not very long ago, 
nearly half of our college graduates studied law. 
It was considered the proper thing then to go into 
one of the learned professions. It took great 
courage, then, for a boy to announce in college 
that he would enter a business career. Half a 
century ago, going into business was not a v¢ery 
attractive proposition; but the new civilization, 
the enormous commercial development of ov" 
country, has made business king; and glittering 
prizes are held up everywhere in business lines. 


‘I know no such unquestionable badge and ensig® 0! 4 
sovereign mind as that tenacity of purpose which, thr ugh 
all changes of companions, or parties, or fortunes, cha"g* 
never, bates no jot of heart or hope, but wearies uv 








opposition and arrives at its port."’ 
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Now Toby was a big, broad-shouldered fellow, 

with ruddy cheeks and no manners. He 
wasn’t entirely to blame for this lack, because 
his parents before him had none, and the village 
of Topton, where he was born and reared, af- 
forded few examples of polite men and women. 
But I was interested in the lad from the first day 
| saw him,—he was a mere slip of a boy then,— 
nd | kept my eye on him as the years lifted his 
shoulders high above those of his playmates, 
until he was a man. Then I suggested that he try 
his fortune in the city, and secured a situation for 
him in a great business house. I had judged 
aright, this time. In two years he had risen 
from an obscure place to one of trust and some 
importance, and his faithfulness and ability were 
often remarked upon by his employers. 

But alas! his manners did not seem to improve 
as they should, especially his table manners. 
Cheap boarding houses do not afford especially 
fine training in etiquette of any kind, and I soon 
realized that Toby must be given some attention 
along this line, for any man who expects to rise 
in the world must know how to act, as well as 
when to act. So I began by giving a small dinner 
to some of my bachelor friends, and I invited 
Toby. He sat next to me, where I could speak to 
him without attracting attention, and he made so 
many mistakes which we see made daily that I 
think to point out some ot them may be helpful 
to other Tobys. 

In the first place he arrived half an hour be- 
fore the appointed time. He evidently had an 
idea that it would be a ‘‘free-for-all,’’ with ‘first 
come, first served.’” He disregarded the fact 
that his invitation said ‘‘seven o'clock,’’ and he 
didn't know that it is quite as improper to be too 
early at a dinner as too late, and far less excus- 
able. To arrive more than ten minutes before 
the hour is inexcusable, and five minutes is prop- 
er. But he was there, and I had to hurry down 
to entertain him until the others came. He 
passed through the introductions fairly well, and 
his fine face and form attracted attention and 

caused favorable comment. But I am afraid he 
ton the admiration of every man at the table, be- 
fore the meal ended, for there is no other place 
where the gentleman and the low-bred man are 
so strongly contrasted, and where the possession 
or lack of manners is so pointedly indicated. The 
table manners of gentlefolk of all nations are 
tore similar than any other of their customs, 
perhaps, and I am sure Toby's would not have 

ned anything but censure, even among the 

higher classes of cannibals! 
ie started in by placing both elbows on the 
, then he played a tattoo on a tumbler with 
‘, which he later used to plan a railroad, or 
thing else in the line of engineering, on ‘the 
ta\ecloth, Meanwhile he had not noticed his nap- 
kin and, when I made a suggestive signal, he 
picked it up, flung it out to the breeze as if it 
re the flag of his country, and tucked it in his 

Having succeeded in getting the napkin 
to his knees, where it belonged, I hinted, 
oce, that I should not object to his letting 
riends know. that he was not deaf and dumb. 
rsation is, indeed, as much a part of’a meal, 
“nc specially dinner, as feed is, and it actually 
aid ‘gestion, but it also makes or unmakes the 
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? Dinner With Toby 


Table Etiquette and Its Requirements 


Toby took the hint, but he made such a noise, 
sipping his soup from the spoon, that the man 
addressing him became discouraged, and dis- 
gusted, too, I think, when Toby asked for a second 





helping, which kept the rest of the company | 


waiting. He knows now that this is a most 
thoughtless and selfish thing to do. He added to 
the feature that evening, however, by tipping the 
plate to an angle of forty degrees, and his desire 
to lose not a drop gave me grave fears that he 
would ask a third helping. 1 thought then, and 
I have since thought often, how strange a thing 
it is that some persons eat each course at a meal 
as if there had been nothing before, and was 
nothing to follow. But let us return to Toby, who, 


by this time, had begun on his fish with a steel | 
knife !—when no knife is needed at all, and steel | 


and fish do not get along well together. A fork, 
and a small piece of bread to be used as a ‘‘ push- 
er,"’ are the only implements needed. Toby in- 
sisted upon using his knife as the pusher, how- 
ever. But I must give him credit for what he 
did correctly. He did break off his bread in 
small pieces, and he did not use his fingers for 
the salt. But he was in such a hurry—why, | 


know not,—that, by the time the vegetables were | 


passed, he had eaten all his roast, and the last 
mouthful he took on the end of his knife! He 
had n't learned that a knife is a cutter, and never 
a carrier, and that, when a fork can be used to 
cut anything, a knife is out of place. And,when 
the meat course was to be removed, instead of 
placing his knife and fork side by side on his 
plate, which is a sign that ome has finished, 
he balanced the one on the edge of the plate, and 
used the other to emphasize a point he was mak- 
ing. I know the man nearest to him expected to 
be speared, and I know, also, that the dinner was 
delayed several minutes, because the waiter could 
not remove Toby's plate until he could take both 
knife and fork with it. Toby got through with 
the dessert very well, though he did stir it up as if 
the cook had not known her business. When the 
coffee came, it was hot, as it should be. He 
found this out to his sorrow, and, knowing that 
the best way to get cool is to get in a breeze, he 
manufactured one for the coffee. But what ap- 
plies to the one case applies equally well to the 
other, and, as it is dangerous to one’s health to 
stand in a breeze when heated, it is dangerous to 
one’s reputation for good manners to place any 
article of food, or drink, in a similar draught. 

Then, when the meal was ended, and I was 
heaving to myself a sigh of relief, all my well- 
earned repose was shattered by the sudden ap- 
pearance of a large quill toothpick! That was the 
straw that broke the camel's back, but still I 
persevered and hoped,—that's the best way to 
gain our ends in this world,—and now, when I go 
to dine at Toby's house, that woeful dinner of 
years gone by seems an impossibility. He has 
mastered manners, as can anyone who will. The 
dinners given by him and ‘‘ Mrs, Toby’’ are fa- 
mous. 

Proper things are all carefully observed at 
Toby's now, and they are naturally and easily 
observed, because he has made ita rule for his 
family that the same manners which ‘‘com- 
pany’’ demands are demanded daily in the 
home. He knows now how important these 
seemingly small things are, and he knows, too, 
that, if the courtesies of the table are not prac- 
ticed at home, they will not sit easily upon one 
when away from home. 
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U.S. open champions, David 


Bell and Willie Smith. 


Take the California Limited 
ria Santa Fe Route, daily, 
C Chia to Los Angeles and 


San Francisco. 


Ask for illustrated pamphlets. 
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Rev. G. CAMPBELL MoRGAN, of London, is 
coming to Northfield, Massachusetts, to take up 
the work of the late Dwight L. Moody. It is said 
that no fitter man could have been chosen. He 
is coming, he says, to ‘‘follow in Mr. Moody's 
footsteps, —not to fill his place,for no man can do 
that."’ 


+ _ s 


DuRING 1goo, the foreign trade of America 
reached nearly two and one-half billion dollars, of 
which over one and one-half billions represented 
exports. Four countries of Europe,-—England, 
Germany, Sweden, and Russia,—came to New 
York to borrow money. These facts indicate 
America’s almost complete financial and com- 
mercial supremacy. 

4 e 4 

THE art of pottery has attracted to it many fair, 
deft hands, since Mrs. Bellamy Storer inaugurated 
it in the Parkwood Pottery, in 1877. ‘It is a 
delightful occupation,’’ says one woman who has 
attained considerable celebrity in ceramics, ‘‘ and 
is much easier than one would suppose.'’ Clay 
is easy to get, and much of the ware in use is now 
the work of women. 

- _ 

PENNSYLVANIA is justly proud of a woman who 
has accumulated a fortune making plum puddings. 
Miss May Joyce, of Saltzburg, in that state, made 
five thousand pounds of plum pudding for Christ- 
mas, and in doing so exhausted the egg market in 
all that part of the country. She has men scouring 
a wide territory for materials. Why can’t other 
women start plum-pudding factories or kitchens? 


Botu Germany and Russia have sent repre- 
sentatives to this country to study American rail- 
way methods. Chauncey M. Depew has often said, 
with pardonable pride, that, if one would best 
realize the great superiority of America in its 
methods of doing things, let him travel on a 
continental European railway. The people of 
Europe are beginning to realize the truth of Mr. 
Depew’ s statement. 

- + a 

THE Chicago and Northwestern Railway has 
put on a car called ‘‘The Economy Special,’’ for 
the sole purpose of saving the waste odds and ends 
of the road, such as half-used lead pencils, 
weakened pens, to be strengthened by heating, 
parts of tablets, etc. It is estimated that this 
car will save to the road $25,000 per annum. 
The New York Central never lets a pencil, a pad, 
or a pen, go to waste on its line. 


a & + 


SuCCEss came late to Ezra M. Hamilton, of Los 
Angeles, who, at sixty-eight, discovered the rich 
‘«Lida’’ gold mine. He was a poor Union sol- 
dier, receiving a pension of six dollars per week. 


For almost half a century, he had been hunting in | 


the mines of California. ‘‘Three more days of 
prospecting would have finished me,"’ he said. 
««] was worn out physically, financially, and men- 
tally, when I made the big find; but then, the ‘gold 
cure’ is a good one, and | feel young again. 


- . 


It may be an anomaly for a man to smile over 
the explosion and wreck of his laboratory and 
furnace when he has worked for years to realize 
an idea; but, in such a wreck, Arthur Losey saw 
his dream come true. After years of struggle with 


cently succeeded in producing pure iron from 
magnetic ore in about thirty-five hours, and his 
invention promises to revolutionize the iron in- 
dustry of the world. Never before was iron taken 
out of the raw state in so short a time, and Mr. 
Losey says that experiments on a large scale will 
be inaugurated the coming year at Pittsburg, Penn- 
sylvania. 
+ = a 

HELPFULNEsS is the watchword of the Success 
Club, and here is a chance for some of us to lend 
a little practical help to the boys and girls who are 
struggling to get an education. You all know 
about Ruskin College, the school where any poor 
boy or girl can procure an education. Word has 
been received that a piano, two typewriters, and 
books for the college library are needed. Doubt- 
less there are many SUCCESS readers who would 
like to contribute something to aid this most help- 
ful institution. If you have any of the above-men- 
tioned articles to spare, or if you wish to make a 
contribution of money, send it to Professor Thomas 
E. Will, Ruskin College, Trenton, Missouri. 
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1000 CAMERAS 


50c WE 50c 


Given as Premiums. 


r new Copying Lens will be sent free of any charge for delivery 
receipt of Scents. To introduce these lenses we will give away a 
cycle Poco Camera worth $15.00 as a premium. 
we will send with the Camera one Double Plate Holder and 

v Case, and the whole will be sent to your address FREE, 
nmediately you take advantage of this advertisement and the offer, 
ve will send, The Camera isa Cycle Pece Ne. 8, 4x5. We give 
these Cameras away to encourage you to become agents for us. If 
t .meras are all given away, your 50 cents will be returned. 
send 50 cemtes and stamped envelope for receipt. 
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"TERESA CARRENO is a native of Caracas, the 

capital of Venezuela, where her father was 
the minister of finance. He was her first teacher, 
and, long before she came of age, Madame Carreno 
was sent to this country under her father’s guid- 
ance, where she appeared as a prodigy. In 1868, 
Rubinstein heard the young woman play in Lon- 
don. Her acquaintance with that master became 
the determining factor of her career; and to-day, 
the playing of Madame Carreno reminds the lis- 
tener of the great master. Madame Carreno's 
tour of the musical world has been little short of 
a triumph. 

The player's home life is her greatest charm. 
She has a summer home in the Austrian Tyrol. 
There she is surrounded by her children, and by 
young women whom she invites annually to her 
mountain home, that she may teach them gratui- 
tously. All of the mountain peasants know her 
for her charity, and in the little church in her vil- 
lage she plays without charge. 


Self-Control as a Rejuvenator 


THe man or woman who lacks control cannot 
expect to carry the freshness of youth into 
mature life. As arule, the wrinkles which appear 
on the face are the expression of soul or mental 
wrinkles. The twist, the friction, in its first form, 
exists back of the face. Wrinkles are results, not 
causes. Even one who is not habitually petulant 
or irritable, but occasionally loses self-control, 
is sure, sooner or later, to find these dread 
enemies stamped indelibly on brow and cheek. 

The face is the parchment upon which is writ- 
ten the history of our lives, not that which we 
would wish the world to read, but none the less 
is it the record of our hopes and fears, our aspira- 
tions and ideals. Our discouragements, our 
vices, our virtues, are all faithfully chiseled 
where he who runs may read. 

It is rather remarkable that the character should 
not be portrayed upon any other part of the bod 
so unmistakably as on the face. The skin else- 
where will remain, even late in life, fair and 
smooth, when the face is marred with deep, ugly 
wrinkles. 

It is the map of life, whereon character stamps 
itself so truthfully that there is no getting away 
from the story it tells. There is no dodging this 
record. No matter how we may try to cover it 
up, it will be a never-failing signboard, showing 
which way the real man or woman has gone, 
which of life’s crossroads has been taken. 

The face cannot betray the years until the mind 
has given its consent. The mind is the sculptor. 
The face bears the traces of the mallet and chisel 
it wields. Thoughts are forces, mighty forces; 
and, if the mind holds youthful pictures, retains 
the freshness, the receptiveness, the simplicity of 
youth, the face, as a rule, will not betray age. 

Principle never grows old; no one would think 
of the rules of the multiplication table becoming 
aged; and, when the mind once grasps the real 
secret of being,—that individuals are fashioned 
in the image of their Maker, and that it is pos- 
Sible to carry youth into the teens of their second 
century, if they would erase from their minds, 
early in life, the belief that they must grow old 
because others do, that they must become useless 
and helpless in proportion as they advance in 
years, the abject terror with which the thought of 
old age inspires some people would soon vanish. 

Mind is the master, the dictator of what shall 
be recorded in the features or manner; and, if men 
and women would constantly hold pure thoughts 
and high ideals, refusing to entertain the common 
idea of age, the face, even late in life, would respond 
with the freshness and smoothness of youth. 


s 





Each one is the trustee of his own character. 
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A STRUGGLING MERIT FUND 


THE keynote of the twentieth century must be 

the brotherhood of man, if the world is to 
continue to advance. It was hardly more than a 
dream in the nineteenth, but in the new century, 
it must tax the minds and hearts of men as war, 
commerce, art, science, and literature have taxed 
them in the past. The command of the hour is: 

Help others to help themselves.”’ 


We Want a Fund for Strugglers 


We have decided, therefore, to make an appeal 
to our readers for what may be termed, ‘‘ A Strug- 
vling Merit Fund,’’—a fund to educate young men 
und women who are without means, but who, with 
in education, would be valuable additions to soci- 
ety. We want to bring the struggling, deserving 
youth and the generous man with money face to 
face. We know that there are thousands of dol- 
lars in the pockets of generous men ready to be 
nvested in the education and character of young 
men and women, if the owners of those dollars 
only knew how to expend them judiciously 
ind wisely, and there are many bright young men 

nd women who would be in school or college, 
f they only knew how to make known their de- 
serts and merits. 

We are constantly receiving letters from young 

eople, giving,—not with the idea of exciting 
pity,—the most pathetic details of the hardships 
ind painful expedients to which they are reduced 
in their efforts to obtain the education they crave. 

Booker T. Washington tells us of fifteen young 

en, who were so eager to obtain industrial and in- 
ellectual training at Tuskegee, Alabama, that they 
were willing to put up with the accommodations of 

carpenter's shop, because they were too poor to 
rent rooms. Many of these colored students 
annot afford to pay railroad fare, so travel 
undreds of miles on foot, to avail themselves of 
the opportunity the institute gives, to become in- 
telligent, responsible citizens of the state. Mr. 
Washington tells of one poor girl, so consumed 
with the thirst for knowledge, that when she 
heard of the advantages to be gained at Tuskegee, 
she walked froin her home,several hundred miles 
distant, and arrived at the school with no other 
possession, than the well-worn clothes in which 
she was dressed. 

A few months ago, the father of a bright boy in 
West Chester, N. Y., was murdered. At the 
trial of the assassin, the fact was brought out that 
the son was an unusual lad, perhaps even a genius, 
but there was nothing left for hiseducation. Ten 
rich men in New York forthwith volunteered 
to raise a fund, to send him to Columbia Univer- 
sity. There are thousands of such boys in this 
country, but their merits can not, and should not 
be called to the attention of the public as this 
lad's were. A boy should not have to lose his 
father in a horrible tragedy, in order that the pub- 
lic may learn that he ought to be educated. 





Youth, Ofttimes, Cannot Get the Education it Craves 


Last fall a young man went to Cornell Univer- 
sity, with just enough money in his pocket to pay 
his tuition and buy books. He spent his last cent, 
without fear, went down town and got a position 
to fire an engine. He kept his books by him and 
studied when he was not shoveling coal. In this 


way he paid for his room. He waited on the 
table at his boarding house to pay his board. 
This man may graduate at Cornell with high honors. 

At a female college in North Carolina a score of 
girls are running a laundry to educate themselves. 
A score of others are waiting on the dining room 
tables. Others serve as dairy-maids for the college 
dairy. 

It is probably true that the brain powers of 
a Choate, a Webster, a Clay,a Marshall, and even a 
Lincoln, now lie dormant or have been partially 
awakened in the strong frames of five young 
Americans. It is certainly true that thousands 
of young men and women,—east and west, north 
and south,—have within them the possibilities of 
happy and successful lives, —lives which could do 
much for mankind,—if only they could be helped 
a little at the critical point where their life-paths 
diverge, one leading to success, the other to dis- 
couragement and failure. 

We constantly hear of promising youths who 
are obliged to leave school or college because the 
last dollar is spent, or because parents or a crip- 
pled brother or sister at home have suddenly 
become dependent upon them for support. And 
so they are compelled to forego the ambitions 
and dreams they had cherished for years, and 
were in a fair way to realize, but for the untimely 
ending of their aspirations. 


A Lost Child May Appeal to You 


Perhaps you have lost a son or daughter whom 
you were educating, of whom you expected a great 
future. If so, why not, asa memorial, help some 
struggling, young student who, perhaps, has no 
parents, no one to take an interest in or to assist 
him? The way to grow larger and richer yourself 
is to help some one else to a larger, fuller life. 

Why not undertake to give a practical educa- 
tion to some worthy boy or girl? Adopt a student, 
so to speak, keep track of him, take a personal 
interest in him, show him that you expect great 
things of him, and tell him that you believe he 
will not disappoint you. 


What We Undertake to Do 


We feel confident that thousands of SuccEss 
readers would be only too glad to help ambitious 
boy and girl students, if they only knew of their 
needs and how to reach them, They would be all 
the richer and happier, too, if they put aside a 
sum of money each month or year to assist these 
young strugglers. 

If those who wish to further this work will indi- 
cate what section of the country, what college or 
institution they prefer, and what person or persons 
they desire to assist, we will carry out their wishes 
as nearly as possible. 

We will be glad to have our readers send us 
the names and addresses of young people deserv- 
ing of help in their efforts to secure an education. 
Before giving assistance we will investigate each 
case thoroughly, so that those who contribute to 
our ‘‘Struggling Merit Fund,’’ may rest assured 
that their generosity will not be imposed upon. 

A little help at such a time means so much to 
the weary, downhearted boy or girl who has hon- 
estly tried again and again to do something worth 
while, but who is hampered by the lack of a gen- 


eral education or some special technical know). 
edge which must be acquired before the goal is op, 

Have you, yourself, kind reader, ever koxp 
the sting and terror of dire poverty? //ry 
you ever seen a long-cherished object sli; ring 
Jrom your grasp through the lack of that lasi i). 
far or ten dollars or hundred dollars which, yo, 
were absolutely sure, would bring suceess? nq 
what was then the value of that kind word ang 
helping hand which led you just over the brow of 
the hill up which you had toiled so laborio.s\y 
with such utter exhaustion to the last! , 


Natural Gifts Must be Developed 


But now, a dollar, ten dollars, a hundred do). 
lars,—what does it mean to you? So little, we 
hope, in the measure of success which has come 
to you, that you may feel moved to send it to us 
for our ‘‘ Struggling Merit Fund.’’ We will act ; 
your agents in finding some worthy Struvyvler 
to assist, or will use it as you may direct. |p 
most cases, we will probably loan it on interest to 
some young man or woman to help toward an 
education, —toward the kind of education which 
will best develop his or her natural gifts. We 
will make it a legal and a moral debt, which the re. 
cipient must sometime pay back to our fund, for 
the helping of another. And so your original 
gift, whatever it may be, may do its work a hun. 
dred times in the world before its mission is 
ended. 

We ask you, therefore, our friends and readers 
of Success, to help us in this work by some con. 
tribution,—no matter how small, no matter, 
surely, how large. For the present, Orison 5, 
Marden, editor of Success, James H. McGraw, 
president, and Edward E. Higgins, treasurer of 
McGraw-Marden Company, publishers of Svc. 
CEss, will personally act as trustees, and will 
account to you for the receipt and disbursement of 
all moneys. If this baby fund of ours, now estab- 
lished in its work by this invitation to you to con. 
tribute, should soon grow, as we believe it will, be. 
yond the modest proportions of a beginning, we 
shall call to our assistance a few of the wisest and 
best of the world’s philanthropic workers in di- 
ferent parts of the country, to help us in ow 
trusteeship, and to give a further guarantee to our 
friends that the moneys collected by us and by 
others, for this fund, shall reach their best use, 
wherever we can find the divine spark of a true 
ambition,—wherever souls cry out for help tov- 
ard a higher life. 


Get on the Roll of Honor 


Who will be the first contributor from each 
state to our ‘Struggling Merit Fund?’’ This 
will be a ‘‘roll of honor,’’ indeed, for these con- 
tributors will lay the foundation stone, as it wert, 
of what we believe will become one of the most 
worthy and far-reaching philanthropic movement 
of the twentieth century. 

Do not lose a moment, therefore, after reading 
these words, before writing us a letter enclosing 4 
check or money order for your contribution, am 
address this letter to: 

The ‘Struggling Merit Fund,’’ 
Orison S. Marden, Trustee, 
University Building, Washington Square, New York 


— 





The Lessons of the Late 
Philip D. Armour’s Life 


‘’ue life story of Philip D. Armour, who died 

January 6, at his home in Chicago, is one of 
mingled grit and romance. As in other typical 
\merican lives, the grit came first, and the ro- 
mance of great wealth afterward, In the issue of 
Success for October, 1898, Mr. Armour himself 
described how he traveled from Madison County, 
New York, to California, during the gold fever 
days of 1849-51. He walked nearly the whole 
distance, overcoming privations and dangers that 
would have killed an ordinary youth of nineteen. 
In five years of digging, camp-cooking, trading, 
and sluice building, he accumulated four thous- 
ind dollars. His mind was by that time trained 
toa keen perception of business opportunities, 
particularly those arising out of the handling of 
the vast grain crops of the West. With his slen- 
der capital, he obtained a grain elevator in Mil- 
waukee, and began the wonderful career which 


caused his name to be identified with the grain 
and packing interests of the West. 

Big, brainy, and aggressive, he soon became a 
master in his line, and the great city of Chicago 
felt the imprint of his presence, almost from the 
moment he entered its precincts as a citizen and 
business man. His wealth grew by leaps and 
bounds, until it reached the point of millions. 
One institution alone, the Armour Institute of 
Technology, received from him an endowment of 
two million dollars. : 

To Success, he said that happiness consists in 
doing something for others,—to give the world 
better material, better measure, better opportuni- 
ties for living respectably. He did not even pre- 
tend to believe in luck. ‘‘I attribute nothing to 
good fortune,’ he said, ‘‘ but everything to close 
application,—not hard labor, but well applied 
effort,—and to the preservation of a good credit. 
The latter is more important than capital, and 
young men ought to know that if they get truth 
aboard their business career, capital and confi- 
dence will follow.'’ The turning point in Mr. 


Armour’s career, he declared to be the momet 
he began to save his first thousand dollars, awa 
out in the gold diggings of California. 


How a Helpful Wife Earns Much 

‘* | SO OFTEN hear home women say that th 
wish they could earn money,’’ said 
Jennie Losier, one of the presidents of Soros! 
‘«T know, from actual experience, that the wom 
who makes her husband's moderate salary ¢° # 
far as ingenuity can possibly make it, earns 4 
much as her husband does; that is, she exact 
doubles his income. If he earns $1,200 per ye 
and she devotes herself to thrift and economy, ® 
all good women do, he may count his income 
$2,400. I have proved this fact to my own s@" 
faction. The woman who goes out into the Du 
ness world to support her family must just (ov? 
her husband's income if she maintains t!¢ 5" 
home, and then not have nearly all of the © 
forts provided on his income when she is 4° 
post of duty to disburse it."’ 
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A SUCCESS Library 


If you want to know how to make the most of your opportunities, how to make stepping-stones of ob- 
stacles, how best to utilize your energy and ambition, how to choose an occupation, how to find your place in life 
and how to keep it, how to increase your salary and get on faster, how to be worth more to yourself, to you: 
family, and to the world,—in short, how to succeed, no matter what your age, sex, occupation, or position in lifc 
may be, the best books in the world for you to read and study are the five famous books by the 
editor of SUCCESS, Orison Swett Marden, the only complete SUCCESS LIBRARY in existence. 
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Endorsed by the President Should Be In Every Home Commended by Francis E. Clark 
| have read the Marden Books with unusual interest. For family use as well as school purposes, no books have Dr. Marden’s books are practical, suggestive, and par- 
Chey cannot but be an inspiration to every one who reads | ever been published superior to the Marden Books. They | ticularly helpful,—character-builders of the first analy. 
them. Nothing that I have seen is more worthy to be | are destined to be read in nearly every home in the land. | They are intensely interesting and sure to be read by every 
placed in the hands of young men and women. Boston “ HERALD.” 


n . young man and woman, once they get into their hands. | 
WiLtt1AM MCKINLEY. commend the Marden Books heartily.—FRANcis E. 


The Marden Books are preéminently the best guides to | CLARK, President Christian Endeavor Society. 


Bishop Newman Recommends the Marden Books success that have ever appeared.—“* YOUNG MEN’s ERA.” : ‘ 
lhe Marden Books are modern wonders. I have made The Mesien Bests mayne |. mast tieiation rey 1 
presents of many copies, and recommend them in public I am delighted with the Marden Books. How I wish I J potne eras ee ee ai 
addresses. Don't fail to push them to the front. could have had them fifty years ago!—JupGE E. H. BEen- J 
BisHoP NEWMAN. NETT, Dean of Boston University Law School. Wisdom In Every Paragraph 
There is an uplift on ever of the Marden Books, 
Make Presents Of Them To Your Friends ‘ Everyone who sends the Masten Books will be stirred | and wisdom in every paragray .—** EpworTH HERALD.” 
The Marden Books are exasperating volumes which you | *° @ttempt noble things.—BisHor W. F. MALLALIEU. 
feel you ought to present to all yous riends, yet find your- ; : : : : Thrill All Who Read Them 
self unwilling to part with them. They are wonderfully For awakening the intellectual life, stimulating to manly The Marden Books are the best books of their kind ever 
varied and wonderfully sustained trumpet calls to ever endeavor, for inspiration and practical suggestiveness, 


written. They thrill all who read them through and 
reader to make the most of himself. Pass them aroun we know of no books which will ant the Marden Books. | through with A rpose to do something and ry some- 
Wa. F. WARREN, President Boston University. “ EpUCATION,” Boston. body in the oY pe ‘CHRISTIAN ENDEAVOR WORLD.” 























Read these Books and You Will Not Wait for Great Opportunities—You Will Make Them 
Better Than Money 


If you want to do anyone a service that will be a blessing 
: all his life and be worth more than money to him, give him 
emeee mm serens thett | one of the Marden Books.—‘t SUNDAY SCHOOL WORKER.” 
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| Sa ie cat bookstore prices, $1.50 per copy. 
Bil! mil | | “Pushing to the Front,” (prem. no. 1) 416 pages 
Mi | | il | 
an | i (The Book) “Success,” rem. no. 4) 348 pages 
Hi “Winning Out,” (remiam no. 5) 251 pages 
Books by the Premium pL RN, or Order the 


All five of the Marden Books are hand- 
, somely and durably made, suitable for a gift 
’ or for hard usage in reading rooms. Size 5 1-2 
, in. wide, 8 in. long, and 1 1-4 in. thick. They 
are printed on excellent paper, illustrated and 























“Architects of Fate,” (rem. no. 2, 478 pages 
bi ** Secret of Achievement,” (prem. No. 3) 372 pages 
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Orison Swett Marden’s Books are as fascinating as a romance; there is intense magnetism in every page. No youth, young 
man, young woman, student, teacher, clergyman, or business man, can afford to be without these inspiring books, and no one can 
read them without fresh resolution to make the most of himself, and never again to set a cheap estimate upon himself or his 
opportunities. To introduce SUCCESS, we make the following special premium offer by which you get the paper one year free :— 


SUCCESS, One Year, - - $1.00 SEND US ONLY 
One Marden Book, Price, - - 1.50 2 | : 60 
Rand, McNally’s Atlas, Price, - 1.00) ror au mere 


A member of aclub may accept this offer, and the order will count as one yearly subscription to SUCCESS in the Club-raiser’s or Agent's 
Club. A subscription to SUCCESS alone, at the regular yearly price, One Dollar, counts as one name in a Club-raiser’s Club. 


Aay One Marden Book given free for a club of two yearly subscribers te SUCCESS; any twe Marden Books given free for a club of four yearly subscribers, and so on. 

Thousands have testified that their ideals, aims and ambitions in life have been entirely changed by reading the Marden 
Books, that their lives have been turned from paths leading to mediocrity and failure on to the direct road to success. They are grand 
books of inspiration and help to those who long to be somebody and do something in the world, many of whom, hedged in as it 
were by iron walls of circumstance, feel that they have “no chance in life.” Postage on the books paid by us in each case. 


Addresss McGraw-Marden Company, i'wansgs soe. New York City 
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SUCCESS — Supplement 


MAPS OF CHINA 22 NEW POSSESSI 


The new edition of the Standard Atlas offered below contains Rand-McNally’s special double-page 
war map of China, (size 22 x 14 inches,) showing the entire coast line of China from Siberia to India; the 
provinces, mountains, rivers and other geographical features of China; also Korea, French Indo-China, and the 


Islands opposite China—Japan, the Philippines, Borneo, etc. 


the kind in existence. 


It is printed in five colors, and is the best map of 


This map alone is worth more, to every reader of the newspapers, than our price for 


the complete Atlas, which also contains special maps of Luzon, the Philippines and all our new possessions. 


ALL MAPS IN COLORS 


‘““The New Standard Atlas” is absolutely up-to-date (to January, 
1gor,) and is as perfect as it is possible for human hands and human ir- 
telligence to make it. Some of the maps cost to engrave $800.00 each, to 


say nothing of the cost to get the accurate surveys and facts. EVERY 
MAP is handsomely printed in several colors on an extra heavy, special 
map paper. The beautiful combinations of colors clearly define the 


boundary lines between the different countries, states, counties, etc. This 
Atlas contains maps of we country, state and island on the globe; a 
county map of every state in the’United States; and special maps of China, 
Africa, Cuba, Porto Rico, Hawaii, the Philippines, etc. 


was so good an Atlas given for so small a sum. 


Never before 





RAND-McNALLY’S BEST 


“The New Standard Atlas” is made exclusively for Success, from new 
and beautiful plates, by Rand-McNally & Co., the greatest map-makers in 
the world. This is a positive guarantee that, in accuracy and quality, the 
maps are absolutely the best in existence. 
of the Atlas, we gt them at a low cost, and by sacrificing all of our profit 
on the Atlas and Magazine, we are enabled to give the extraordinary 
bargain offered below. [It is the subscriptions that satisfy us, and the loss 
is charged to advertising. Our profit will come next -year from renewals 
at the full price, without a premium.}] The Atlas is 11 inches wide by 14 
inches long. We guarantee it to give you entire satisfaction, or your 
money will be refunded. 


THE MOST ESSENTIAL REFERENCE BOOK FOR THE HOME 


ALL FINE, LARGE MAPS 


Many of the maps occupy double pages, 
size 14x22 inches. The maps of China, 
Cuba, Porto Rico, Alaska, Hawaii, and 
the Philippines, are very fine. The State 
maps are single page. size 11x14 inches. 
Remember that these maps are printed in 
colors and have marginal indexes. 
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MARGINAL INDEX MAPS 


Each ™ -% a marginal index and ref- 
erences. he index enables anyone to 
easily locate on the map any country, city, 
or town. The marginal references consti- 
tute a condensed compendium of ency- 
clopedic information concerning every 
country on earth. The area, population, 
and form of government of each are given; 
the land and water area of each state; the 
population, male and female, native and 
foreign; in short, just the facts everyone 
is likely to want to know. 


* 


AN ACCURATE SCALE OF MILES 


All of the maps in this Atlas are scien- 
tifically drawn to a scale of miles which 
enables anyone, by the aid of a ruler and 
the key in the corner of each map, to 
determine very accurately the distance 
from place to place. 


ALL NEW RAILROADS SHOWN 


During the year 1899, there were built 
4,500 miles of railroads in the United States 
alone, and, during the past five years, 
14,849 miles. All these, and the new rail- 
roads in Canada, Mexico, Siberia, Alaska, 
China, and Africa (up to January, 1901,) 
are shown in *‘ The New Standard Atlas.” 
Last year, over 550 miles of railroads were 


THE NEW STANDARD ATLAS OF {Int WORLD 
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The Hlustration below is a miniature reproduction of the Cover 
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All Maps Up-to-Date 
and Printed in Colors 
with Marginal Indexes. 


Made Exctusivety for SUCCESS by Rand, McNally & Co 
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THE BEST WAR MAPS 


‘‘The New Standard Atlas” contains 
the best war maps in any Atlas in exist- 
ence. The large maps of China, South 
Africa, the war district in Africa, the 
Island of Luzon and the Philippines, are 
particularly fine. There is a ae a 
ical and seegrephical map of the Island 
of Luzon which everyone will greatly 
appreciate. 


FOR NEWSPAPER READERS 


To locate geographically the eres 
events throughout the world with whic 
= Y the newspapers fairly teem, you need 
‘*The New Standard Atlas” to keep you 
posted, to be up-to-date, to add to your 
sum of general intelligence, and to be able 
to give information to your friends. To 
be up-to-date in the movements of the 
armies, to understand the Eastern Ques- 
tion which now interests all Americans, 
and many other momentous questions and 
events, you need ‘‘The New Standard 
Atlas” for reference when reading the 
newspapers, and that is every day. 


AN AID TO CAREFUL STUDENTS 


This Atlas contains so many more maps 
which are so very much larger and better 
than the maps in geographies, that teach- 
ers should urge their — and students 
to get a copy of ‘The New Standard 
Atlas " for supplementary use in studying 
geography and history. 


SENT TO ANY ONE ON TRIAL 


This Atlas is so good and such a bargain 
that we guarantee it to please everyone. 
Send us $1.25 for Success and the Atlas; 
keep the Atlas thirty days, and, if it is 
not entirely satisfactory in every particu- 
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built in the state of Iowa alone. 


Actual Size of Atine Open is 14 x 39 inches—Clesed, 11 x 14 inches 


lar, return it to us by mail and we will 
refund ALL of your money. 





SUCCESS, One Year, = 
One Marden Book, Price, 





A member of a club may accept the following offer and the subscription will be counted in the club-raiser's or agent's club. 


Rand-McNally’s Atlas, Price, 


Premiums and Subscriptions wiill be sent to different addresses when so ordered. 


Send Us Only 


1.60 


For All Three 


$1.00 
- 1.00 
- 1.50 


ill. 


By taking very large editions, 








The most essential reference book for any home, the one that is needed almost Every day by young and old, is an Atlas of 
the World. But an otp Atlas, or any Atlas made from o:p map-plates, is almost worthless. The recent military operations throughout 
the world ; the annexations and changes in territorial ownership, boundary lines, and spheres of influence; the building of tens of thousands 
of miles of railway; the opening of new gold fields; and the innumerable other history-making events, during the past few years, make 
ur complete, high-class, up-to-date Standard Atlas almost a necessity in every home, office, store, and schoolroom, and indispensable to 


every newspaper reader. 


Appress, McGRAW-MARDEN 


Postage on the Atlas paid by us in each case. 


Publishers of SUCCESS, 
*9 100 Washington Square, 


New York City 
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SU CCESS— Supplement 


A SUCCESS Library 


If you want to know how to make the most of your opportunities, how to make stepping-stones of ob 
stacles, how best to utilize your energy and ambition, how to choose an occupation, how to find your place in life 
and how to keep it, how to increase your salary and get on faster, how to be worth more to yourself, to you: 
family, and to the world,—in short, how to succeed, no matter what your age, sex, occupation, or position in life 
may be, the best books in the world for you to read and study are the five famous books by the 
editor of SUCCESS, Orison Swett Marden, the only complete SUCCESS LIBRARY in existence. 




















Endorsed by the President Should Be In Every Home Commended by Francis E. Clark 
ead the Marden Books with unusual interest. For family use as well as school purposes, no books have Dr. Marden’s books are practical, suggestive, and par- 
ot but be an inspiration to every one who reads | ever been published superior to the Marden Books. They ticularly helpful,—character-builders of the first coeaiihy. | 
1 "No thing that I have seen is more worthy to be | are destined to be read in nearly every home in the land. They are inten: sely interesting and sure to be read by every 
aced in the hands of young men and women. Boston “ HERALD.” young man and woman, once they get into their hands. | 
WILLIAM MCKINLEY. commend the Marden Books heartily.—FRANCIS E, 
The Marden Books are preéminently the best guides to CLARK, President Christian Endeavor Society. 
— Newman Recommends the Marden Books success that have ever appeared.—‘* YOUNG MEN’s ERA.” 
The Marden Books are the most stimulating and su 
» Marden Books are modern wonders. I have made J estive books for youna men 1 ever read.— Mus. MARY J 
rese ents ¢ i many copies, and recommend them in public I am delighted with the Marden Books. How I wish I a ERMORE. young 
resses. Don't fail to push them to the front. could have had them fifty years ago!—JupGE E. H. BEen- 
BisHoP NEWMAN. NETT, Dean of Boston University Law School. Wisdom In Every Paragraph 
There is an uplift on every of the Marden Books, 
Make Presents Of Them To Your Friends Everyone who reads the Marden Books will be stirred | and wisdom in every paragraph.—*‘ EPworTH HERALD. 
rh 1e Marden Books are exasperating volumes which you | t© attempt noble things.—BisHor W. F. MALLALIEU. 
feel you ought to present to all yout friends, yet find your- Thrill All Who Read Them 
self unwilling to part with thom, They are wonderfully For awakening the intellectual life, stimulating to manly The Marden Books are the best books of their kind ever 
varied and wonderfully sustained trumpet calls to ever endeavor, for mages and practical suggestiveness, | written. They thnill all who read them Checuge and 
re ade “r to ~. ake the most of himself. Pass them aroun we know of no books which will | ual the Marden Books. through with a to do something and be some- 
Wa. F. WARREN, President Boston University. DUCATION,” Boston. body in the cent Ce ‘CHRISTIAN ENDEAVOR WORLD.” 











Read these Books and You Will Not Wait for Great Opportunities—You Will Make Them 
Better Than Money 


If you want to do anyone a service that will be a blessing 
4 aise all his life and be worth more than money to him, give him 
ee ‘mes sees cmmmecssness —ss ther! one of the Marden Books.—‘* SUNDAY SCHOOL WORKER.” 
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Ib oa bon | | + , somely and durably made, suitable for a gift 











in. wide, 8 in. long, and 1 1-4 in. thick. They 


a, | Bil ul ' of for hard usage in reading rooms. Size 5 1-2 
are printed on excellent paper, illustrated and 
bound in fine cloth, with gold stamp. These 


ritit = eee 


| eee spel ae f | bookstore prices, $1.50 per copy. 
q I | Bil (The Book) “Success,” rem. no. 4) 348 pages 
| Hi | “Winning Out,” (remium No.5) 251 pages 


i" 4 = " iiihseasentati mii L Postage We recommend: 1. The Secret of” Ack Front ;” 2.— “ Archi- 


Seseesss!: atlas ‘0tupsssrsces oneee tects of Fate;” of Achievement;” 4.— The 
Paid by us. | Book, “ Success ; = 5.— “ Winning Out.” Always Order the 
ee a ieee Books by the Premium Numbers given above. 





“Pushing to the Front,” Prem.no. 1) 416 pages 
“Architects of Fate,” rem. no. 2) 478 pages 
** Secret of Achievement,” (Prem. No. 3) 372 pages 



































Orison Swett Marden’s Books are as fascinating as a romance; there is intense magnetism in every page. No youth, young 
. man, young woman, student, teacher, clergyman, or business man, can afford to be without these inspiring books, and no one can 
7 read them without fresh resolution to make the most of himself, and never again to set a cheap estimate upon himself or his 
i" opportunities. To introduce SUCCESS, we make the following special premium offer by which you get the paper one year free :— 


Fi SUCCESS, Siete «+ - -« SI .0Q) SEND us ony 
4 One Marden Book, Price, - - 1.50 $y 60 60 
¥ Rand, McNally’s Atlas, Price, - J 00) FOR ALL THRE! THREE 


A member of aclub may accept this offer, and the order will count as one yearly subscription to SUCCESS in the Club-raiser’s or Agent's 
Club. A subscription to SUCCESS alone, at the regular yearly price, One Dollar, counts as one name in a Club-raiser’s Club. 


Aay One Marden Book given free for a club of two yearly subscribers to SUCCESS; any two Marden Books given free for a club of four yearly subscribers, and so on. 
4; Thousands have testified that their ideals, aims and ambitions in life have been entirely changed by reading the Marden 
ie Books, that their lives have been turned from paths leading to mediocrity and failure on to the direct road to success. They are grand 
te | books of inspiration and help to those who long to be somebody and do something in the world, many of whom, hedged in as it 
were by iron walls of circumstance, feel that they have “no chance in life.” Postage on the books paid by us in each case. 


B | Address, McGraw-Marden Company, m'Wahsom Ser. New York City 
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SUCCESS — Supplement il. 
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MAPS OF CHINAS? NEW POSSESSIONS 


The new edition of the Standard Atlas offered below contains Rand-McNally’s special double-page 
war map of China, (size 22 x 14 inches,) showing the entire coast line of China from Siberia to India; the 
provinces, mountains, rivers and other geographical features of China; also Korea, French Indo-China, and the 
Islands opposite China—Japan, the Philippines, Borneo, etc. It is printed in five colors, and is the best map of 
the kind in existence. This map alone is worth more, to every reader of the newspapers, than our price for 
the complete Atlas, which also contains special maps of Luzon, the Philippines and all our new possessions. 


ALL MAPS IN COLORS RAND-McNALLY’S BEST 


‘The New Standard Atlas” is absolutely up-to-date (to January, “The New Standard Atlas" is made exclusively for Success, from new 
1gor,) and is as perfect as it is possible for human hands and human ir- and beautiful plates, by Rand-McNally & Co., the greatest map-makers in 
telligence to make it. Some of the maps cost to engrave $800.00 each, to the world. This is a positive guarantee that, in accuracy and quality, the 
say nothing of the cost tu get the accurate surveys and facts. EVERY maps are absolutely the best in existence. By taking very large editions. 
MAP is handsomely printed in several colors on an extra heavy, special of the Atlas, we get them at alow cost, and by sacrificing all of our profit 
map paper. The beautiful combinations of colors clearly define the on the Atlas and Magazine, we are enabled to give the extraordinary 
boundary lines between the different countries, states, counties, etc. This bargain offered below. [It is the subscriptions that satisfy us, and the loss 
Atlas contains maps of every country, state and island on the globe; a is charged to advertising. Our profit will come next -year from renewals 
county map of every state in the’United States; and special maps of China, at the full price, without a premium.] The Atlas is 11 inches wide by 14 
Africa, Cuba, Porto Rico, Hawaii, the Philippines, etc. Never before inches long. We guarantee it to give you entire satisfaction, or your 
was so good an Atlas given for so small a sum. money will be refunded. 


THE MOST ESSENTIAL REFERENCE BOOK FOR THE HOME 


ALL FINE, LARGE MAPS 


Many of the maps occupy double pages, 
size 14x22 inches. The maps of China, 
Cuba, Porto Rico, Alaska, Hawaii, and 
the Philippines, are very fine. The State 
maps are single page. size 11x14 inches. 
Remember that these maps are printed in 
colors and have marginal indexes. 
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The Hiustration below is a miniature repreduction of the Cover 


THE BEST WAR MAPS 


‘The New Standard Atlas” contains 
the best war maps in any Atlas in exist- 
f ence. The large maps of China, South 


THE NEW STANDARD 5] Africa, the war district in Africa, the 


Island of Luzon and the Philippines, are 


particularly fine. There is a ee. 
e Islan 
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of Luzon w everyone will greatly 
appreciate. 


FOR NEWSPAPER READERS 


To locate geographically the stirrin 
events throughout the world with whic 
the —— fairly teem, you need 
‘The New Standard Atlas” to keep you 
posted, to be up-to-date, to add to your 
sum of general intelligence, and to be able 
to give information to your friends. To 


MARGINAL INDEX MAPS 


Each map has 2 marginal index and ref- 
erences. The index enables anyone to 
easily locate on the map any country, city, 
or town. The marginal references consti- 
tute a condensed compendium of ency- 
clopedic information concerning every 
country on earth. The area, population, 
and form of government of each are given; 
the land onl waver area of each state; the 


Int WORLD 





population, male and female, native and 
foreign; in short, just the facts everyone 
is likely to want to know. 


be up-to-date in the movements of the 
armies, to understand the Eastern Ques- 
tion which now interests all Americans, 


and many other momentous questions and 
ys + alll events, you need ‘‘The New Standard 
» f a ae HAM © Atlas” for reference when reading the 
i 7 \ ~ | newspapers, and that is every day. 
\. \ ous AN AID TO CAREFUL STUDENTS 
This Atlas contains so many more maps 
QW which are so very much larger and better 
to get a copy of ‘‘The New Standard 
and Printed in Colors SENT TO ANY ONE ON TRIAL 
Send us $1.25 for Success and the Atlas; 
NI lar, return it to us by mail and we will 


than the maps in geographies, that teach- 
AWE 7 ps in geograp’ 
Atlas " for supplementary use in studying 
with Marginal Indexes. This Atlas is so good and such a bargain 
keep the Atlas thirty days, and, if it is 
refund ALL of your money. 


AN ACCURATE SCALE OF MILES 


All of the maps in this Atlas are scien- 
tifically drawn to a scale of miles which 
enables anyone, by the aid of a ruler and 
the key in the corner of each map, to 
determine very accurately the distance 
from place to place. 


ALL NEW RAILROADS SHOWN 


During the year 1899, there were built 
4,500 miles of railroads in the United States 
alone, and, during the past five years, 
14,849 miles. All these, and the new rail- 
roads in Canada, Mexico, Siberia, Alaska, 
China, and Africa (up to January, 1901,) 
are shown in ‘‘ The New Standard Atlas.” 
Last year, over 550 miles of railroads were 
built in the state of Iowa alone. 


THE NEW STANDARD ATLAS OF 








ers should urge their — and students 
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All Maps Up-to- Date geography and history. 
Made Exctusivety for SUCCESS by Rand. McNally & Co. that we guarantee it to please everyone. 
not entirely satisfactory in every particu- 








Actual Gize of Atins Open is 14 x 32 inches—Closed, 11 x 14 inches 





A member of a club may accept the following offer and the subscription will be counted in the club-raiser's or agent's club. 


Rand-McNally’s Atlas, pric. $1.00 
SUCCESS, one ver, - = = 1.00 
One Marden Book, pric. = 1.50 


Premiums and Subscriptions will be sent to different addresses when so ordered. 

The most essential reference book for any home, the one that is needed almost EveRY day by young and old, is an Atlas of 
the World. But an otp Atlas, or any Atlas made from o_p map-plates, is almost worthless. The recent military operations throughout 
the world; the annexations and changes in territorial ownership, boundary lines, and spheres of influence; the building of tens of thousands 
of miles of railway; the opening of new gold fields; and the innumerable other history-making events, during the past few years, make 
ur complete, high-class, up-to-date Standard Atlas almost a necessity in every home, office, store, and schoolroom, and indispensable to 
every newspaper reader. Postage on the Atlas paid by us in each case. 


Appress, McGRAW-MARDEN CO., 


Send Us Only 


1.60 


For All Three 











Publishers of SUCCESS, 
100 Washington Square, 





New York City 
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a} Opportunities in Small Towns 
By THE PUBLISHERS OF ‘‘SUCCESS"’ 
[ !FE in a country town often seems stifling to 
4 ‘ the keenly alive, earnest and ambitious 
; ng men and women who are born and brought 
ere, and they many times long to burst the 
ds which keep them away from what seems to 
the larger life of a great city. They get 
of ‘‘seeing the same people,’’ tired of 
ng the same things over and over again."’ 
ly round of duties becomes irksome and 
reeable, and they can see no chance of 
no light ahead. Some, perhaps, have 
n one direction or another, and feel sure 
ynly they could get a start in the world, 
ild make their way, slowly, perhaps, but 
ely, to fame and fortune, becoming artists 
hers, entering into the service of news- 
r plunging into business life with all the 
of which they feel themselves possessed. 
can the start be obtained? What chance 
to earn a little money for a beginning? 
nes's store’’ absorbs all the commercial en- 
of the place, perhaps. Everyone in the 
is doing his or her own domestic 
ind all the farms and households of the 
y countryside seem to be supplied with 
which they need. Money is not 
and ‘‘value received"’ to the uttermost 
t always be obtained before the actual hard 
s given up. Nowhere appears an opening. 
, did we say? The same letters spell 
and so we venture sow and sere 


yorhood 


VowAsAe? 


ike a suggestion which will solve the dif- 
y and bring new life and hope to many a 
ker after a larger field of action. 
very home in your town and county needs 


cEss, and eight out of every ten, in all 
ibility, need an atlas of the world which will 

e them some idea of the places they are con- 

ntly reading about in the newspapers,—of the 

f war in South Africa, in China, or in the 
lippines, of Cuba and Porto Rico, of teeming, 

y Europe, with its constantly shifting, political 
and of our own country. 

When you finish reading this, and before you 
t pass from your mind, sit down at your desk 
write us a letter asking for full information 

put our beautiful Rand-McNally ‘Atlas of the 

Vorld,’’ specially made for Success, and sold 
vew subscribers in connection with SUCCESS 


price so low as to be easily within the reach 


\| your neighbors and friends. In sending 
4 this information, we will make you special 
' rs of other kinds by which you will be able 
earn a large sum of money while working 


t in your own home and neighborhood. We 
send you all the sample copies you can use 
ivantage. 
CESS appeals in so many ways to so 
different kinds of people that you can 
interest practically all whom you ap- 
ch, while the atlas and Success together are 
1 a remarkable ‘‘ bargain’’ that fifty per cent. 
yur ‘‘calls’’ should mean “ orders,’’ certainly 
r you have gained alittle experience in the work. 
As to compensation, the cash commissions, 
yremiums, and prizes, [Note description of prizes 
n this page. ] which we offer to ‘‘Success’’ rep- 
resentatives, are more liberal, we believe, than 
hose paid by any other publisher. We mean to 
ke it possible for those who work for us in- 
lligently and persistently to earn not only ‘‘ pin 
x mney,’ but also, if necessary, a livelihood, and it 
Wy ir constant aim to make our force of ‘field 
rkers '' an integral part of our organization, 
ring them in every possible way and drawing 
ty em always closer to us by ties of self-interest 
- s well as of devotion to a paper which we are 
ie}. ying to make a power for good in the world. 
1e work of increasing the circulation of ‘* Suc- 
ss’ is dignified, honorable, lucrative,—and you 
7 unite with us in it may feel that you your- 
eS es are helping to spread the gospel of good 
| rand inspiration among those who ofttimes 
need it. 
f you do well for us in your locality, we shall 
e work for you to do on a larger scale, if you 
; t, for it is our constant effort to obtain, in 
: different departmerits of our business, men 
nd women, boys and girls, who have proved 
emselves able, persistent and resourceful, and 
E 5 ho have succeeded in their purposes. We will 
i idly help such workers to carry out their life- 
i jlans, aS soon as they demonstrate to us their 
sh ie tness for such help. Write to us freely. We will 
BPs me it make you propositions which will interest you. 
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SUCCESS — Supplement 


Our New Cash Prizes 


FEBRUARY, I9 | 





$2,500.00 


TO AGENTS 


We will divide Two Thousand Five Hundred Dollars in cash prizes 
among those who will help us introduce Success in twenty-five or more 
homes by June 1, 1901. The cash prizes will be given in addition to a 

commission nearly double that paid by any other high-class periodical. 
Send at once for full particulars of our terms to agents and free outfit. 





Contest Open to Every One 


Any one may take part in this contest. It is a rare opportunity for 
those who have a little spare time to earn a good sum of money easily 
and quickly, while those who can devote most of their time to the work 
can make excellent wages and establish for themselves a permanent and 
profitable business. If you send only twenty-five subscriptions you are 
absolutely sure to receive a cash prize in addition to your commissions. 





Every One Can Get a Cash Prize 


will be given to the person 


$ sending the largest list of 
yearly subscriptions to Suc- 


cess by June 1, 1901. 


will be given to the person 
$ sending the sixth largest list 

of yearly subscriptions to 

Success by June 1, 1901. 





will be given to the person 


$ sending the second largest 
list of yearly subscriptions to 


Success by June 1, 1901. 


will be given to the person 
~ sending the seventh largest 

list of yearly subscriptions to 

Success by June |. 1901. 





will be given to the person 


$ sending the third largest 
list of yearly subscriptions to 
Success by June 1, 1901. 


will be given to the person 
$ sending the eighth largest 
list of yearly subscriptions to 


Success by June 1, 1901. 





will be given to the person 


$ sending the fourth largest 
list of yearly subscriptions to 
Success by June 1, 1901. 


will be given to the person 


$ sending the ninth largest list 
of yearly subscriptions to 


Success by June |, 1901. 








will be given to the person 
$ sending the fifth largest list 
of yearly subscriptions to 


Success by June 1, 1901. 


will be given to the person 


$ sending the tenth largest list 
of yearly subscriptions to 


Success by June i 1901. 








& We will divide proportionately among afl other persons sending 
i twenty-five or more yearly subscriptions to Success by June |. 

9 * 1901. One Thousand Dollars in cash. That is, if you send twenty-five 
subscriptions you will receive twenty-five shares of the thousand dollar prize; if you 
send fifty subscriptions you will receive fifty shares of the thousand dollar prize, and so on. 
(The winners of the first ten prizes do not share in the thousand dollar prize. ) 





THE PRIZE CONTEST is open only to individual agents. Orders received from wholesale 
subscription agencies, newsdealers, publishers, or others with exceptional facilities for obtaining 
subscriptions wi/: mot be included in this competition. Subscriptions received from manufacturers 
and employers who may present a subscription to their employees wi// mot be counted in the contest. 
This offer is exclusively to individuals who get the subscriptions from the subscribers by their own 
efforts. No one has an opportunity superior to your own for securing the highest sum in the list 
of awards, all competing precisely under the same conditions. 

ORDERS ARE CREDITED to the person sending them, and having been recorded on one 
person's list the subscriptions cannot be transferred to the credit of another. Only subscriptions sent 
to individual subscribers will be counted in this prize contest. 


ALL ORDERS bearing the postmark of June 1, 1901, will be accepted in making up the list of 
winners, and none mailed at a later date will be counted in this contest. 
PREMIUMS.— Subscriptions to Success with or without premiums or in combination offers will 


be counted in this contest. Keep a copy of each list sent us, and date mailed. The prizes will be 
awarded June 15, 1901, and a printed list mailed to agents. Address 








McGRAW-MARDEN COMPANY 


Publishers of SUCCESS New York City 
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The New Century 
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company, representing 


le PROTECTION, PROFITABLE INVESTMENT 

° —For all members of the family—Men, Women and 2 
: Children. : 
4 Amounts 

: $100,000 to $15 


. Premiums payable Yearly, Half Yearly, 
Quarterly or Weekly. 


ale 

rs We solicit correspondence on the subject of Life Insurance 
— and will gladly furnish full particulars and rates of our 
= policies on request. 

y 


“| 2 THE PRUDENTIAL 
«| | INSURANCE COMPANY 
OF AMERICA 


JCHN F, DRYDEN, President. 
HOME OFFIGE, Newark, N. J. 
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will count among its great institutions none more 
successful, popular and enduring than 


. : The Ideal of Modern Life Insurance 


PRUDENTIAL 


HAS THE 


STRENGTH OF 
GIBRALTAR 
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The Prudential 


which by twenty-five years of success unparal- 3 
leled in the history of American Life Insurance # 
is firmly intrenched in the high regard and 
confidence of the public as a sound, reliable 
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